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This  study  explored  patterns  of  co-constructed  discourse  between  teachers  and 
coaches  during  a  summer  school  professional  development  practicum  that  focused  on 
literacy  instruction  for  struggling  students.  An  emphasis  of  the  practicum  and  the  summer 
school  curriculum  was  supporting  teachers  in  implementing  guided  reading  instruction 
using  leveled  books.  The  site-based  coaching  component  was  intended  for  coaches  to 
collaborate  with  teachers  after  observing  in  their  summer  school  classrooms.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  examine  teacher-coach  patterns  of  discourse  pertaining  to  selected 
topics  of  conversation,  and  discourse  organization  involving  turn  taking  and  dialogue 
structure.  Another  purpose  was  to  explore  how  co-constructed  discourse  patterns 
supported  teachers'  learning.  Data  were  collected  for  three  elementary  teachers  and  their 
two  coaches  (a  different  district  coach  for  each  teacher  and  the  researcher,  who  served  as 
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a  second  coach).  Data  included  tape-recorded  interactions  between  teachers  and  coaches, 
videotaped  classroom  instruction,  and  interviews.  Data  were  also  collected  on  contextual 
elements  of  the  summer  school  program,  including  interviews  with  district  supervisors, 
written  feedback  from  participating  educators,  questionnaires,  and  documents. 

The  district's  directive  approach  to  professional  development  and  the  teachers' 
reliance  on  prescribed  literacy  programs  appeared  to  influence  both  topics  and 
participation  in  the  coaching  discourse.  Coaches  did  most  of  the  talking  during  the 
sessions,  and  they  were  more  likely  to  initiate  topics.  Teachers  were  more  likely  to 
assume  the  role  of  responder,  often  doing  so  by  supplying  brief  acknowledgements. 
Initiating  questions  were  largely  absent  from  the  discourse,  as  were  exchanges  that  would 
have  promoted  higher  levels  of  reflective  thinking.  Topics  of  conversation  were  likely  to 
center  on  characteristics  of  students;  less  discourse  was  focused  on  teachers  making 
cormections  between  their  instruction  and  students'  literacy  progress.  Quantitative  and 
qualitative  descriptions  were  provided  of  the  most  prevalent  discourse  domains,  as  well 
as  initiating,  responding,  and  follow-up  moves.  A  discussion  of  potential  support 
provided  by  the  discourse  patterns  was  provided.  Suggestions  were  made  pertaining  to 
enhancing  coaching  discourse  to  further  support  teacher  learning  during  professional 
development. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At  11 : 15  on  a  hot,  July  morning,  Margaret*  and  her  coach,  Laura,  were  seated  at  a 
table  in  the  back  of  Margaret's  first-grade  summer  school  classroom.  The  children — had 
already  left  for  the  day,  and  now  the  two  women  were  discussing  a  reading  lesson  Laura 
(L)  had  just  observed  Margaret  (M)  conducting  with  her  five,  struggling  young  students. 

L:  How  do  you  think  it  went,  in  general? 

M:  In  general,  I  think  it  went  very  well.  We  read  the  book.  Her  Red  Dress, 
which  talks  about  the  color  words,  and  then  earlier  in  the  week  we  had  read  The 
Cat's  Colors.  We  compared  the  two  works,  the  two  books,  and  we  talked  about 
how  many  color  words  were  in  Mary  Wore  a  Red  Dress  and  how  many  color 
words  were  in  The  Cat 's  Colors,  and  . . . 

L:  So  do  you  think  they  learned  the  colors?  Was  that  kind  of  a  first  time? 
M:  Uh,  I  don't  think  they  learned  the  color  words,  but  "red"  and  "blue"  were 
(two)  of  the  words  today,  anyway,  so  I  think  that  kind  of  helped  them  reflect  on 
the  words  "red"  and  "blue"  and  what  it  also  did,  I  think  that  it  did,  was  help  them, 
uh,  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  help  them  to  remember  the  pattern  of  the  book. 
What  happened  first  in  the  book,  what  happened  second  in  the  book,  you  know, 
and  what  happened  next  in  the  book.  (Tape  clicks  off  and  then  on  again.)  Yeah,  I 
thought  it  worked  out  and  was  a  pretty  good  activity. 


All  names  are  pseudonyms. 
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L:  Using  the  kids'  names  with  a  starting  letter  sometimes  really  helps.  1  noticed 

that  you  did  that  with  Billy  and  blue  and  . . . 

M:  ...  with  Billy  and  blue,  yeah  . . . 

L:  ...  that  kind  of  sucked  him  back  into  the  activity. 

M:  Yeah,  it  did. 

L:  If  you  could  do  it  differently,  what  would  you  do?  How  would  you  change  it? 
M:  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  uh,  probably  to  match  the  color 
words.  On  the  T-chart,  that  was  one  thing  that  I  didn't  do. 
L:  That  would  be  great. 

M:  And  that  way  they  could  relate  the  words  from  one  side  to  the  other,  like, 
putting  a  line  from  red  to  red  and  blue  to  blue,  purple  to  purple,  green  to  green  . . . 
L:  ...  Right  

Shortly  after  this  part  of  their  discussion,  the  coaching  interaction  between 
Margaret  and  Laura  ended.  The  two  women  hurried  off  to  a  professional  development 
workshop  on  literacy  instruction,  which  they  both  were  participating  in  during  the  four- 
week  summer  school  session.  Through  their  experiences  in  the  summer  school  practicum, 
Margaret,  Laura,  and  their  colleagues  were  gaining  opportunities  to  construct  new 
understandings  about  working  with  young  children  who  struggle  to  read  and  write.  They 
listened  and  watched  as  workshop  facilitators  presented  information  and  demonstrated 
strategies  for  literacy  teaching  and  learning.  They  engaged  in  activities  with  other 
educators  in  the  school  district  to  practice  using  some  of  the  strategies  during  the  daily 
afternoon  workshops.  Most  importantly,  Margaret  and  her  co-workers  had  a  chance  to 
translate  what  they  heard  and  practiced  in  the  professional  development  workshops  to 


small  groups  of  children  in  real  learning  settings  as  they  took  the  information  back  to 
their  own  summer  school  classrooms  and  students.  Furthermore,  Margaret  and  her 
colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to  share  their  summer  school  experiences  with  other 
teachers  in  the  workshops,  and  with  their  site-based  coaches  who  visited  their  classrooms 
to  observe  and  provide  feedback.  Because  the  coaches  were  also  taking  part  in  the 
professional  development  sessions,  they  were  able  to  observe  how  the  teachers 
interpreted  information  and  strategies  that  were  presented  during  the  workshops,  and  how 
teachers  applied  their  understandings  with  struggling  students  in  their  summer  school 
classrooms.  The  coaches,  too,  had  an  opportunity  to  build  their  understandings  about 
literacy  instruction  by  talking  with  teachers  and  observing  their  classroom  instruction. 

In  several  ways,  then,  the  professional  development  experiences  of  Margaret, 
Laura,  and  their  colleagues  reflected  a  conception  of  teacher  learning  as  an  active 
construction  of  meaning.  The  coaching  sessions,  in  particular,  provided  the  teacher  and 
coach  participants  with  opportunities  to  engage  in  collaborative  dialogue,  during  which 
they  combined  their  background  experiences  with  new  information  presented  in  the 
practicum  and  their  summer  school  classroom  experiences  to  build  new  knowledge  and 
understandings  about  literacy  instruction  for  struggling  young  learners.  Wells  (1999) 
called  this  learning  process  the  spiral  of  knowing  (Figure  I-l). 

The  spiral  of  knowing  model  reflects  a  constructivist  perspective  of  knowledge 
and  coming  to  know.  As  such,  it  can  be  applied  to  knowledge  and  knowing  as  it  pertains 
to  teacher  learning  through  professional  development.  First,  teachers  who  participated  in 
the  summer  school  practicum  approached  the  program  with  individual  perspectives 
accumulated  from  their  experiences  in  various  social  communities  (e.g.,  families. 
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neighborhoods,  schools,  churches,  etc.).  These  experiences  became  a  part  of  their 
cognitive  schemata,  including  their  schema  related  to  teaching  and  learning.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  teachers'  cognitive  schemata  developed  not  so  much  from  what 
actually  happened  within  these  communities  as  from  the  idiosyncratic  meanings  they 
constructed  during  various  life  events  (Wells,  1999). 


Figure  I- 1.  Spiral  of  knowing  model  (from  Wells,  1999) 

Second,  whereas  the  teachers'  experiences  were  highly  personalized,  the 
information  they  encountered  during  the  summer  school  professional  development 
workshops  was  second-hand,  in  that  it  consisted  of  other  individuals'  (e.g.,  facilitators', 
district  supervisors')  interpretations  of  experience  and  the  meanings  they  had  constructed 
from  those  experiences.  While  information  was  an  essential  part  of  developing  new 
knowledge,  whether  or  not  the  teachers  benefited  from  their  exposure  to  new  information 
depended  on  their  willingness  and/or  ability  to  integrate  it  into  their  experiential 
meanings  of  the  world. 


Third,  according  to  Wells  (1999)  and  others,  such  integration  is  accomplished,  in 
part,  through  knowledge  building  in  which  individuals  actively  engage  in  collaborative 
meaning  making  with  others  as  they  undertake  joint  activities  for  specific  purposes. 
Teachers  had  opportunities  to  build  their  knowledge  about  literacy  instruction  as  they 
talked  with  their  colleagues  during  the  workshops  and  during  interactions  with  their 
coaches,  and  from  interacting  with  students  in  their  summer  school  classrooms. 

Finally,  the  model  represents  the  pinnacle  of  knowing  as  understanding,  an 
ongoing  interpretive  process  that  allows  individuals  to  make  increasingly  greater  sense  of 
their  knowledge  building  by  engaging  in  new  experiences  within  the  contexts  of  actual 
practice.  Thus,  the  teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  understandings  about 
literacy  teaching  and  learning  as  they  implemented  new  instructional  practices  in  their 
summer  school  classrooms.  As  teachers  engaged  in  new  experiences  by  translating  their 
understandings  into  classroom  action,  the  spiral  of  knowing  continued  in  its  perpetual 
cycle  of  motion. 

The  spiral  of  knowing  and  its  underlying  constructivist  perspective  represent  a 
marked  departure  from  earlier  "transmission"  conceptions  of  teacher  professional 
development,  in  which  the  role  of  teachers  was  narrowly  defined  as  receiving  knowledge 
(i.e.,  information)  from  experts.  Accordingly,  constructivism  raises  new  questions  about 
teacher  learning  through  professional  development.  For  example,  rather  than  focusing 
exclusively  on  whether  or  not  teachers  implemented  the  literacy  strategies  that  were 
demonstrated  for  them  during  the  summer  school  workshops,  a  constructivist  perspective 
would  aim  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  cognitive  processes  that  engendered  new 
learning  for  the  teachers  during  their  social  interactions.  For  instance,  what  did  Margaret 
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and  the  other  teachers  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum  gain  from  their 
interactions  and  discussions  with  coaches?  How  did  the  teachers  and  coaches  construct 
meaning  about  literacy  instruction  through  their  discourse?  Specifically,  did  Margaret  use 
her  discussions  with  Laura  to  construct  connections  between  her  actions  in  the  summer 
school  classroom  and  effects  of  her  actions  on  children's  learning?  After  Laura  remarked 
that  Margaret  had  helped  a  student  make  sound-letter  connections  by  linking  his  name, 
"Billy,"  with  the  color  word,  "blue,"  did  Margaret  subsequently  add  this  strategy  to  her 
instructional  schema,  thus  enabling  her  to  use  the  literacy  strategy  to  teach  other  sound- 
letter  relationships  to  her  students?  Did  Margaret  revisit  her  T-chart,  or  create  a  new  one, 
and  this  time  allow  students  to  draw  a  line  connecting  words  such  as  "blue  to  blue"  and 
"green  to  green"  as  she  mentioned  she  would  do  during  her  interaction  with  Laura? 

If  a  constructivist  perspective  of  knowledge  and  knowing,  teaching  and  learning, 
focuses  on  the  processes  of  constructing  meaning,  then  constructivist  studies  of  teacher 
professional  development  must  necessarily  place  more  emphasis  on  the  dialogical 
processes  involved  in  meaning  construction  during  social  interactions  among  educators 
collaboratively  engaged  in  new  leaming  experiences.  Unfortunately,  until  quite  recently, 
teacher  professional  development  has  not  often  been  investigated  from  a  constructivist 
standpoint  (Anders,  Hoffman,  &  Duffy,  2000),  nor  have  we  accumulated  a  plethora  of 
literature  reporting  constructivist  investigations  of  coaching  within  teacher  professional 
development.  With  these  gaps  in  mind,  the  objectives  for  my  dissertation  research 
included  an  exploration  of  the  discourse  that  was  constructed  by  teachers  and  coaches  in 
interaction  during  a  summer  school  practicum  that  focused  on  literacy  instruction  for 
struggling  young  learners.  My  intention  was  to  investigate  the  patterns  of  discourse  that 
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appeared  to  support  teachers  in  building  new  knowledge  of  literacy  instruction  for  their 
summer  school  children  and,  per  the  spiral  of  knowing,  demonstrating  their 
understandings  through  classroom  practice. 

Certainly,  gaining  a  better  understanding  about  the  dialogical  processes  of 
coaching  has  never  been  more  important  than  it  is  today.  Teacher  professional 
development  is  garnering  increased  attention  in  current  educational  reform.  Within  many 
recent  teacher  professional  development  initiatives,  coaching  is  recommended,  or 
required,  as  a  tool  for  promoting  sustained  collaboration  aimed  at  improving  teachers' 
instructional  practices  and  students'  academic  achievement.  For  example,  many  whole- 
school  reform  programs  adopted  by  schools  under  the  federal  Comprehensive  School 
Reform  project  (CSR,  P.L.  105-78,  1997) — programs  such  as  Reading  Recovery©, 
Success  for  AH©,  The  Learning  Network©,  Literacy  Collaborative©,  and  many 
others — emphasize  coaching  as  a  site-based  component  of  professional  development. 
Furthermore,  recent  federal  learning  initiatives  (e.g.,  Reading  First)  highlight  ongoing 
teacher  professional  development,  including  coaching,  as  an  approach  to  supporting 
teachers'  implementation  of  research-based  practices. 

Although  the  literature  indicates  coaching  is  a  viable,  indeed,  necessary, 
component  of  comprehensive  teacher  professional  development,  coaching  has  not 
frequently  been  studied  through  a  constructivist  lens.  For  example,  most  coaching 
investigations  were  designed,  carried  out,  and  analyzed  with  little  regard  for  the 
background  experiences  and  knowledge  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  them;  nor 
have  most  studies  focused  on  the  processes  of  interaction  between  teachers  and  coaches. 
In  particular,  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  discourse  in  coaching  interactions 
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through  which  teachers  and  coaches  co-constructed  their  understandings  about  teaching 
and  learning.  Unfortunately,  little  is  known  about  the  processes  of  teacher  learning 
through  the  discourse  in  coaching  experiences.  Consequently,  it  remains  unclear  how  the 
actual  practice  of  coaching  contributes  to  teacher  change  in  reform  efforts.  To  bridge  this 
knowledge  gap,  researchers  must  make  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  a  primary 
focus  of  their  inquiries.  We  have  access  to  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  coaching  can 
be  an  effective  component  of  teacher  professional  development;  hence,  it  is  no  longer 
tenable  to  ignore  the  more  complex  task  of  discovering  why  this  is  so. 

My  interest  in  using  a  constructivist  lens  to  study  interactions  between  teachers 
and  coaches  as  a  component  of  teacher  professional  development  led  to  my  investigation 
of  the  discourse  that  was  co-constructed  by  six  teacher-coach  dyads  (three  teachers  with 
two  coaches  each)  during  their  involvement  in  a  summer  school  practicum,  which 
focused  on  literacy  instruction  for  struggling  elementary  students.  I  was  especially 
interested  in  learning  how  teachers  and  their  coaches  made  sense  of  guided  reading 
(Fountas  &  Pinnell,  1996,  2001),  which  represented  new  ideas  and  concepts  about 
reading  instruction  for  many  of  them.  My  intent  in  carrying  out  the  research  was  to  take 
an  in-depth  look  at  how  teachers  and  coaches  talked  about  the  experiences  they  had 
related  to  guided  reading  in  their  summer  school  classrooms,  in  which  they  worked  with 
small  groups  of  struggling  first  and  second  graders.  In  particular,  I  wanted  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  about  certain  patterns  of  discourse  that  were  co-constructed  by  the  teachers 
and  coaches  during  their  interactions.  Accordingly,  the  investigation  was  guided  by  the 
following  research  questions: 


1 .  How  do  teachers  and  coaches  co-construct  their  discourse  about  guided  reading 
during  their  interactions  as  part  of  a  summer  school  professional  development 
practicum? 

a.  What  are  the  patterns  of  discourse  related  to  the  topics  they  select  and  how 
they  choose  to  discuss  these  topics? 

b.  What  are  the  patterns  of  discourse  related  to  turn  taking  and  characteristics  of 
initiating,  response,  and  follow-up  moves? 

2.  How  might  these  patterns  of  discourse  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  supporting 
teachers  and  coaches  in  co-constructing  meaning  about  guided  reading  for  struggling 
elementary  students  who  participated  in  summer  school? 

A  foundational  supposition  upon  which  the  study  was  framed  is  that  teachers 
constructed  their  own  understandings  about  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning  by 
engaging  in  a  cognitive  process  during  which  pre-existing  schema  were  activated  and 
revised  through  social  interaction  and  classroom  practice.  A  second  presupposition  that 
guided  the  study  is  that  discourse,  or  language-in-use,  during  coaching  interactions 
provided  a  window  into  the  teachers'  cognitive  processes  of  meaning  making  (Halliday, 
1993;  Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw,  1997;  Wells,  1999).  By  examining  the  co-constructed 
discourse  between  teachers  and  coaches  in  interaction  during  the  summer  school 
practicum,  I  could  glean  some  important  insights  about  the  dialogical  nature  of  coaching 
and  its  role  in  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change. 

The  manuscript  is  sectioned  into  three  major  parts:  (a)  foundational  concepts  and 
information  underlying  the  research  study  that  relate  to  teacher  professional  development, 
coaching,  and  discourse;  (b)  an  explication  of  the  study  itself;  and  (c)  general  conclusions 
about  the  discourses  of  coaching,  and  recommendations  for  coaching  in  teacher 
professional  development. 

In  the  first  part.  Chapter  1  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  constructivist  principles 
and  a  language-based  theory  of  learning  (LTL).  Constructivism  and  LTL  provided  the 
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theoretical  framework  for  my  investigation  of  coaching  discourse.  These  concepts  are 
also  at  the  heart  of  a  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development,  which 
considers  social  interaction  and  discourse  equally  as  important  for  learning  as  the  content 
of  professional  development  for  teachers.  In  other  words,  how  teachers  learn  new 
practices  is  just  as  important  as  what  they  learn. 

Chapter  2  explores  the  implications  of  constructivism  for  teacher  professional 
development.  First,  I  discuss  the  importance  of  continuous  teacher  professional 
development  in  the  current  era  of  reform;  yet,  the  literature  on  professional  development 
for  teachers  has  provided  a  mixed  review  of  the  efficacy  of  traditional  approaches  for 
teacher  learning  and  teacher  change.  Second,  I  outline  three  major  premises  of  a  new 
paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development.  The  first  premise  is  that  professional 
development  for  teachers  should  be  approached  from  a  constructivist  perspective  that 
acknowledges  and  builds  upon  teachers'  background  experiences  and  prior  knowledge. 
The  second  premise  is  that  the  study  of  teacher  learning  through  professional 
development  must  consider  the  full  array  of  contextual  variables  that  influence  teacher 
learning  and  teacher  change.  The  third  premise  of  a  more  contemporary  approach  to 
teacher  professional  development  is  that  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change  are  situated 
and  ongoing  processes;  as  such,  it  is  best  supported  through  long-term  and  job-embedded 
opportunities  for  teacher  inquiry  and  colleague  collaboration. 

Chapter  3  examines  the  important  role  coaching  plays  within  the  new  paradigm 
for  teacher  professional  development.  Specifically,  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  coaching  has  been  used  as  a  tool  for  interactive  meaning  making.  I  provide  a 
review  of  the  literature,  which  supports  the  use  of  coaching  as  a  form  of  collaboration 
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that  can  facilitate  learning  through  reflective  dialogue.  However,  although  coaching  may 
be  a  potentially  powerful  way  to  support  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change,  the 
literature  reveals  that  most  investigations  have  not  considered  coaching  as  one  of  several 
elements  related  to  professional  development  that  influences  teachers'  learning  and  their 
subsequent  classroom  practices. 

Chapter  4  addresses  the  point  that  if  we  are  to  better  understand  the  processes  of 
coaching  as  a  collaborative  medium  for  teacher  professional  development,  then  we  must 
make  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  a  primary  focus.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  in  most  investigations  of  coaching  to  date;  therefore,  little  is  known 
about  the  dialogue  that  actually  occurs  within  coaching  interactions,  or  how  the  discourse 
supports  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change.  Auspiciously,  the  research  base  on 
classroom  discourse  and  teacher-student  interactions  provides  a  useful  framework  for 
discourse  analysis  to  guide  investigations  of  teacher  learning  through  coaching 
interactions.  Implications  for  coaching  from  studies  of  classroom  discourse  are  discussed. 

The  second  part  begins  with  a  chapter  that  describes  my  investigation  of  discourse 
within  interactions  between  teachers  and  coaches  during  a  district-sponsored  summer 
school  practicum.  Here,  in  Chapter  5,  Hay  out  the  methodologies  I  employed  to  carry  out 
the  study,  and  I  describe  the  processes  of  data  collection  and  a  general  overview  of  data 
analysis. 

Chapter  6  presents  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  community  of  educators  who 
participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum.  From  a  constructivist  perspective,  teachers' 
participation  in  educational  communities  exerts  great  influence  on  their  social 
interactions  and  meaning  making.  In  particular,  I  describe  each  of  the  following  elements: 
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(a)  school  district  and  district  policies,  which  motivated  the  summer  school  program;  (b) 
learning  environments,  including  the  summer  school  and  professional  development  sites; 
(c)  school  leaders,  including  district  supervisors  and  principals;  (d)  reform  facilitators, 
encompassing  workshop  presenters  and  coaches;  (e)  curriculum  and  pedagogy  of  the 
summer  school  program  and  professional  development  workshops;  (f)  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  practicum;  and  (g)  students  who  attended  summer  school. 

Chapter  7  moves  from  a  more  macro-view  of  the  summer  school  practicum  to  a 
microanalysis  of  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions.  During  this  phase  of  the 
investigation,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  determining  patterns  of  discourse  that 
related  to  what  teachers  and  coaches  talked  about  and  how  they  talked  about  it.  To 
uncover  these  patterns  of  discourse  between  teachers  and  coaches,  I  utilized  an  inductive 
analysis  procedure  (Hatch,  2002),  which  draws  upon  domain  analysis  described  by 
Spradley  (1979,  1980).  The  focus  of  my  analysis  at  this  point  was  to  ascertain  which 
discourse  domains  were  employed  within  the  coaching  interactions,  and  how  the  domains 
appeared  to  support  knowledge  building  about  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning. 

I  continue  a  description  of  my  analysis  of  discourse  patterns  in  Chapter  8. 
However,  at  this  stage  of  the  discourse  analysis,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  participating  teachers  and  coaches  co-constructed  the  organization  of  their 
discourse  during  representative  conversational  sequences.  In  particular,  I  looked  at  the 
structure  of  turn  taking  between  teachers  and  coaches,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  initiating, 
responding,  and  follow-up  moves  made  by  the  discourse  partners.  Studies  of  classroom 
discourse  have  indicated  important  relationships  between  discourse  organization  and 
student  learning  (Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975;  Mehan,  1979;  Wells,  2002;  Wells  & 
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Claxton,  2002).  Here,  I  wanted  to  know  how  the  organization  of  teacher-coach  discourse 
appeared  to  support  knowledge  building  related  to  guided  reading  instruction.  In  Chapter 
9, 1  discuss  discourse  themes  across  the  six  teacher-coach  dyads,  including  themes 
pertaining  to  topic  selection  and  discourse  domains,  as  well  as  themes  related  to 
organization  of  the  discourse.  Here,  I  explore  relationships  between  the  co-constructed 
discourse  and  status  of  the  discourse  partaers. 

Finally,  the  third  part  consists  of  the  closing  chapters.  In  Chapter  10, 1  use  my 
discourse  analyses  to  discuss  implications  for  coaching  interactions  within  teacher 
professional  development.  1  also  offer  recommendations  for  considering  discourse  within 
coaching  interactions  to  support  teachers'  knowledge  building  in  programs  of  reform. 
Chapter  10  lays  out  the  limitations  of  my  research  and  suggestions  for  further  inquiry 
related  to  coaching  discourse. 

One  of  my  purposes  for  studying  the  discourse  between  coaching  partners  during 

teacher  professional  development  was  to  answer  a  call  made  by  Anders,  Hoffman,  and 

Duffy  (2000)  who,  in  their  review  of  the  research  on  in-service  teacher  education, 

recommended  more  constructivist  approaches  to  investigations  of  teacher  learning  in 

professional  development.  As  these  researchers  noted, 

We  know  how  to  "train"  teachers — e.g.,  with  specific  behavioral  outcomes 
targeted — but  we  need  to  know  more  about  educating  teachers — e.g.,  with  the 
goal  of  conceptual  change,  enhanced  decision-making  capabilities,  and  strategic 
teaching.  (Anders,  Hoffman,  &  Duffy,  2000,  p.  732) 

An  investigation  of  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  serves  to  shed  some  light  on 

this  important  goal  for  teacher  professional  development  research  because  it  provides 

useful  insights  about  teachers'  thinking  and  learning  as  they  participate  in  dialogical 

inquiry.  Such  encounters  are  the  hallmark  of  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional 
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development,  which  recommends  sustained  opportunities  for  professional  growth  through 
site-based  collaboration. 


CHAPTER  1 
CONSTRUCTIVISM: 
A  GUIDING  PERSPECTIVE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  KNOWING 

An  investigation  of  teacher  professional  development  must  address  theoretical 
perspectives  of  both  the  researcher  and  program  reformers  because  these  are  the 
underlying  premises  that  drive  expectations  for  what  and  how  teachers  will  learn,  and 
from  which  the  processes  and/or  outcomes  of  the  reform  project  are  interpreted  (Little; 
1993;  Cochran-Smith  &  Lytle,  1999).  Accordingly,  in  this  chapter  I  outline  the  major 
tenets  of  constructivism,  which  guided  my  inquiry  of  the  summer  school  practicum  and 
the  coaching  interactions  within  the  practicum.  In  addition,  I  describe  a  language-based 
theory  of  learning  (LTL),  a  sociolinguistic  extension  of  constructivist  principles  that 
played  an  important  role  in  how  I  framed  the  study  and  interpreted  my  findings. 

Constructivist  and  sociolinguistic  approaches  to  the  study  of  teacher  professional 
development  are  one  outcome  of  the  convergence  of  such  formerly  discrete  disciplines  as 
cognitive  psychology,  developmental  psychology,  sociology,  and  linguistics.  Such  a 
multidimensional  view  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  more  sophisticated 
understanding  about  what  it  means  to  know,  to  learn,  and  to  teach.  Traditional 
conceptualizations  of  professional  development  as  pouring  new  knowledge  into  teachers' 
heads  are  being  replaced  with  the  recognition  that  teachers'  existing  cognitive  schemata 
have  much  to  do  with  what  they  learn  and  how  they  learn  through  professional 
development  experiences.  Before  discussing  further  how  constructivism  is  changing  the 
goals  and  processes  of  contemporary  teacher  professional  development  in  Chapter  2,  here 
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I  want  to  outline  the  underlying  epistemology  and  fundamental  propositions  of 
constructivism. 

Epistemology  and  Major  Principles  of  Constructivism 
Constructivism  rejects  a  view  of  objective  knowledge  and  embraces  the  idea  that 
knowledge  is  constructed  by  the  knower  who  is  always  situated  in  a  particular  time  and 
space.  In  other  words,  whereas  objectivist  theories  emphasize  knowledge  as  the 
awareness  of  a  reality  that  exists  independent  of  the  knower,  constructivist  views  posit 
that  knowledge  and  reality  do  not  have  an  objective,  absolute  value,  or  at  least  we  cannot 
know  such  a  reality  (von  Glaserfeld,  1995;  1996).  Thus,  constructivism  sets  forth  an 
epistemological/ontological  argument  articulated  by  von  Glaserfeld  (1995;  1996); 
namely,  "the  knower  interprets  and  constructs  a  reality  based  on  his  experiences  and 
interactions  within  his  environment"  (p.  7).  Although  many  forms  of  constructivism  have 
emerged,  such  as  radical  constructivism,  social  constructivism,  and  information- 
processing  constructivism  (Prawat,  1996),  the  underlying  basis  for  each  type  of 
constructivism  is  this  subjectivist  epistemology.  Despite  their  differences,  all 
constructivist  theories  share  similar  fundamental  conceptualizations  of  knowledge, 
knowing,  and  learning: 

1 .  All  knowledge  is  constructed  through  a  process  of  reflective  inference. 

2.  Cognitive  structures  within  the  learner  facilitate  the  process  of  learning. 

3.  The  cognitive  structures  of  individuals  are  in  a  process  of  constant  development. 

One  form  of  constructivism,  social  constructivism,  highlights  the  influences  of 
cultural  participation  on  an  individual's  construction  of  knowledge/reality  (Vygotsky, 
1978;  1962/1986;  Luria,  1976;  Wertsch,  1984,  1985).  Thus,  social  constructivism 
considers  knowledge  to  be  constructed  by,  and  a  contributor  to,  a  dialectical  relationship 
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between  the  social/cultural  environment  and  mental  processes  of  the  individual. 
Vygotsky  (1978;  1962/1986),  who  has  been  called  the  "father  of  social  constructivism," 
argued  thusly: 

Any  function  in  the  child's  cultural  development  appears  twice,  or  on  two  planes. 
First,  it  appears  on  the  social  plane,  and  then  on  the  psychological  plane.  First  it 
appears  between  people  as  an  interpsychological  category,  and  then  within  the 
child  as  an  intrapsychological  category.  This  is  equally  true  with  regard  to 
voluntary  attention,  logical  memory,  the  formation  of  concepts,  and  the 
development  of  volition.  (Vygotsky,  1978,  p.  163) 

In  other  words,  Vygotsky's  social  constructivism  claimed,  "in  order  to  understand 
the  individual,  one  must  first  understand  the  social  relations  in  which  the  individual 
exists"  (Wertsch,  1985,  p.  58).  However,  Bruner  (1996)  reminds  us  that  at  the  core  of  the 
social  constructivist's  "culturalism"  lay  a  subjectivist  epistemology.  In  other  words, 
social  constructivism  places  a  central  focus  on  knowledge  and  knowing  as  a  matter 
involving  individual  minds  and  cognitive  processes,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledges 
the  important  role  of  social  interaction  in  influencing  the  individual's  cognitive  processes. 
Figure  1-1  (Ratner,  1991)  represents  a  socio-cognitive  model  of  knowledge  and  knowing 
that  assumes  cultural  influences  on  individual  meaning  making. 

As  the  figure  indicates,  individual  consciousness  is  driven  by  culture  (and,  as  the 
sequence  of  arrows  show,  consciousness  ultimately  shapes  culture).  Culture  consists  of 
fundamental  aspects  of  human  experience,  including  "what  people  do,  what  people  know, 
and  the  things  people  make  and  use"  (Spradley,  1980,  p.  5).  Cultural  behavior,  cultural 
knowledge,  and  cultural  artifacts  are  learned  and  shared  by  members  of  a  group. 
Individuals  bring  these  cultural  elements  with  them  as  they  engage  in  various  social 
interactions  within  specific  cultural  communities.  As  individuals  are  confronted  by 
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Figure  1-1.  A  socio-cognitive  model  of  knowledge  and  knowing  (Ratner,  1991) 
external  stimuli  within  social  settings,  including  other  people,  objects,  and  events,  their 
cognitive  schemata  consisting  of  cultural  knowledge,  expectations,  and  values  acts  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  external  stimuli  and  the  emotions,  perceptions,  needs,  recall, 
and  sensations  that  are  called  forth  to  perceive  the  stimuli.  In  a  reciprocal  fashion,  these 
internal  stimuli  subsequently  modify  the  individual's  cognitive  schemata.  The 
individual's  amended  schemata  then  exert  influence  on  how  he  or  she  selects  an  action  in 
response  to  the  internal/external  stimuli.  Indeed,  an  important  tenet  of  a  constructivist 
perspective  of  knowing  is  that  knowledge  can  be  manifested  only  through  action  that  is 
undertaken  and  carried  out  with  a  specific  social  purpose  in  mind  (Leontiev,  1981; 
Engestrom,  1991;  Lave  &  Wenger,  1991).  Actions  negotiated  and  performed  by 
individuals  in  social  settings  ultimately  contribute  to  cultural  behavior,  knowledge,  and 
artifacts  over  time. 
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A  Language-Based  Theory  of  Learning 

Inherent  in  the  constructivist  model  of  knowledge  and  knowing,  presented  above, 
is  the  important  role  language  plays  in  the  construction  of  meaning.  Vygotsky  (1978, 
1986)  considered  language  to  be  the  most  important  human  invention  in  developing 
higher  cognitive  functions,  and  Halliday  (1973, 1974, 1978, 1985, 1993)  argued  that 
language  is  the  most  essential  requirement  for  achieving  increasingly  complex  goals  in 
social  life.  As  Halliday  (1978)  stated, 

In  the  development  of  the  child  as  a  social  being,  language  has  the  central  role. 
Language  is  the  main  channel  through  which  the  patterns  of  living  are  transmitted 
to  him,  through  which  he  learns  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  'society' — in  and  through 
the  various  social  groups,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  and  so  on— and  to  adopt 
its  'culture,'  its  modes  of  thought  and  action,  its  beliefs  and  its  values.  (Halliday 
1978,  p.  9) 

A  language-based  theory  of  learning  (henceforth  referred  to  as  LTL)  was  founded 

on  the  work  of  Vygotsky  (1978)  and  Halliday  (1978,  1993)  and  further  elaborated  by 

Wells  (1994;  1999),  Gee  (1996)  and  others.  According  to  the  constructivist  principles  of 

LTL,  "all  meaning— and  hence  all  learning— is  at  once  both  action  and  reflection" 

(Halliday,  1993  p.  101).  Accordingly,  language  is  accorded  the  most  important  role  in 

learning  because  of  its  powerful  capacity  to  encode  culttiral  knowledge  and  experience, 

and  to  allow  individuals  to  coordinate  their  activities  by  reflecting  on  and  sharing  their 

interpretations  of  experience  (Wells,  1999).  Hence,  people  not  only  learn  language,  they 

learn  through  language.  Indeed,  Wells  (1999)  argued  that  a  reciprocal  relationship 

between  language  and  learning  enables  individuals  to  simultaneously 

master  what  has  come  to  be  humans'  most  versatile  mode  of  social  interaction 
(and  become)  heir  to  the  modes  of  mental  functioning  that  have  emerged  over 
human  history  through  the  progressive  development  of  linguistic  and  language- 
related  modes  of  meaning  making.(Wells,  1999,  p.  101) 
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The  constructivist  principles  of  LTL  complement  current  theories  of  adult 
learning,  which  hold  that  adults  continue  to  develop  language  and  use  language  to  learn 
throughout  their  lifespan  (Tharp  &  Gallimore,  1988,  1989;  Wells,  2002;  The  National 
Research  Council,  2000).  Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  important  role 
language  plays  in  all  aspects  of  the  model  of  human  consciousness  presented  in  Figure 
1.1.  Whether  verbal,  gestural,  or  representational,  language  is  intrinsic  to  all  social 
activities  within  cultural  communities  and  their  institutions.  In  fact,  sociolinguists  argue 
that  language  is  the  best  tool  available  that  allows  us  to  peer  into  the  cognitive  processes 
of  another  person — to  gain  an  understanding  about  what  someone  else  thinks  and  knows 
(Middleton  &  Edwards,  1990;  Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw,  1997). 
LTL  and  Register  Theory 

The  tenets  of  LTL  are  based  on  features  of  "register  theory"  (Halliday,  1973, 
1974, 1985,  1993;  Halliday  &  Hasan,  1989)  regarding  the  social  functions  of  language. 
The  concept  of  register  refers  to  the  meaning  potential  that  can  be  activated  by 
individuals  through  language  within  a  particular  situational  context.  Embedded  within 
any  situation  are  three  dimensions  of  register:  (a)  field,  (b)  tenor,  and  (c)  mode  (Halliday, 
1978;  Halliday  &  Hasan,  1985;  Wells,  1999).  Field  involves  the  social  action  within  an 
activity;  in  other  words,  what  is  going  on.  Tenor  is  related  to  who  is  participating  m  the 
activity  and  their  relationships  to  each  other.  Mode  accounts  for  the  role  of  language 
within  the  activity,  whether  discourse  is  the  central  medium  for  learning  and  knowing,  or 
supplementary  to  materials  and  other  physical  processes.  Mode  also  relates  to  whether  all 
participants  within  the  activity  contribute  to  the  dialogue  or  whether  some  participants  are 
predominant  in  the  discourse. 
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LTL  and  Exchange  Theory 

The  principles  of  register  help  to  explain  what  people  talk  about  and  why  they 
choose  to  talk  about  those  topics.  Whereas  register  theory  helps  to  explain  external 
relationships  between  the  discourse  and  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  the  sequence  of 
exchanges  that  are  co-constructed  by  participants  in  social  interactions  as  they  take  turns 
speaking  account  for  the  internal  organization  of  discourse  within  various  activity 
settings  (Wells,  1999;  Halliday,  1984;  Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975).  Meaning  making  also 
occurs  as  a  result  of  discourse  organization.  According  to  exchange  theory,  the  mode  of 
discourse  includes  the  development  of  exchange  sequences  that  serve  to  encourage  or 
shut  down  further  dialogue  pertaining  to  the  particular  subject  matter  at  hand.  Discourse 
exchange  sequences,  in  turn,  consist  of  a  single  nuclear  exchange  and  any  additional 
exchanges  that  are  bound  to  it.  A  nuclear  exchange  includes  an  initiating  move,  a 
response  move  and,  oftentimes,  a  follow-up  move.  Bound  exchanges  include  three  types: 
(a)  a  dependent  exchange,  in  which  some  aspect  of  the  nuclear  exchange  is  further 
developed  through  elaboration,  justification,  redirection,  etc.;  (b)  an  embedded  exchange, 
which  addresses  problems  of  reception  within  the  move  that  require  repetition, 
clarification,  etc.;  and  (c)  a  preparatory  exchange,  for  example,  when  a  teacher  calls  on  a 
student  during  group  instruction  (Wells,  1999).  Finally,  initiating,  responding,  and 
follow-up  moves  always  serve  a  particular  function  in  the  discourse;  these  functions  are 
called  speech  acts  (Searie,  1969;  Gumperz,  1982;  Wells,  2002). 

Figure  1-2,  excerpted  from  Wells  (1999;  2002),  depicts  elements  of  the  sequential 
organization  of  spoken  discourse.  Unbroken  lines  indicate  a  mandatory  relationship 
between  units,  and  broken  lines  indicate  relationships  that  are  optional.  Although 
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Figure  1-2.  Model  of  exchange  theory  (Wells,  1999,  2002) 
optional,  preparatory,  dependent,  and  embedded  exchanges  can  also  lead  to  initiating, 
responding,  or  follow-up  moves. 

It  should  be  noted  that  exchange  theory  and  register  theory  are  only  a  part  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  meaningful  discourse.  Gee  (1996)  described  five  interrelated 
language  systems,  of  which  discourse  organization  is  just  one.  The  other  four  systems 
include  the  following: 

•  Prosody— how  words  are  said,  including  their  pitch,  loudness,  stress,  pauses  within 
and  between  words,  and  the  length  assigned  to  words  and  syllables. 

•  Cohesion— how  sentences  are  formed  and  connected  to  each  other  through  linguistic 
devices  such  as  conjunctions,  pronouns,  repetitions,  etc. 

•  Contextualization  signals— cues  from  language  users,  which  establish  a  particular 
persona  for  the  speaker  and  listener  in  interaction  and  situate  the  discourse  in  a  world 
where  the  text  makes  sense. 
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•    Thematic  organization — overall  themes  in  discourse  that  are  usually  organized 
around  contrasts. 

Working  together,  prosody,  cohesion,  contextualization  signals,  thematic 
organization,  and  discourse  organization  provide  the  means  for  people  to  communicate 
with  others  in  recognized  speech  genres  (Bakhtin,  1986),  v^hile  also  enabling  them  to 
engage  in  dialogue  that  fits  their  unique  viewpoints  in  a  given  time  and  place.  Discourse 
analysis  can  involve  a  focus  on  one  or  more  of  these  language  systems.  Gee  (1999),  for 
example,  emphasized  tone  units  (part  of  the  prosody  system)  as  important  elements  of 
analysis  in  his  study  of  adolescents  in  school.  (But  see  McCarthy,  1991,  and  Brown  & 
Yule,  1983,  for  a  critique  of  using  tone  units  in  discourse  analysis.) 

Applving  Constructivist  Theory  and  LTL  to  Coaching  Discourse 

Now  that  I  have  discussed  constructivism  and  LTL,  I  would  like  to  show  how 
these  theories  guided  my  inquiry  of  teacher-coach  discourse  during  the  summer  school 
practicum.  To  do  so,  it  will  be  helpful  to  return  to  the  coaching  interaction  between 
Margaret  and  Laura,  which  was  presented  in  the  introduction.  Margaret  and  Laura  were 
two  of  about  50  educators  who  taught  summer  school  and  participated  in  district- 
sponsored  workshops  for  Grades  1  and  2  in  July  2002.  The  four-week  program  was 
designed  by  district  supervisors  to  provide  approximately  three  hours  each  day  of  literacy 
instruction  for  struggling  students,  and  almost  three  hours  daily  of  professional 
development  focusing  on  literacy  topics  for  participating  teachers,  coaches,  and  summer 
school  principals. 

The  constructivist  model  presented  in  Figure  1-2  assumes  that  teachers,  coaches, 
principals,  supervisors,  workshop  presenters,  and  children  all  brought  their  own  cultural 
knowledge,  values,  beliefs,  and  tools  (both  physical  and  mental)  to  bear  on  the  meaning 
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making  they  were  likely  to  accomplish  through  their  joint  experiences  during  the  summer 
school  program.  In  other  words,  both  the  adult  and  juvenile  participants  of  the  summer 
school  program  had  come  to  anticipate  certain  "things"  in  these  kinds  of  learning 
situations  (recall  register  theory),  and  they  acted  upon  these  expectations  during  their 
interactions  with  others.  As  in  all  social  interactions  where  learning  is  an  objective, 
particularly  those  in  which  there  are  many  participants,  a  primary  challenge  is  for 
members  of  the  group  to  somehow  merge  disparate  cultural  knowledge  and  values  into  a 
workable  point  of  departure  for  learning  to  take  place.  Of  course,  such  intersubjective 
agreement  is  much  easier  in  social  interactions  where  participants  share  common 
knowledge  and  values. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  coaching  component  of  the  summer  school  practicum. 
Coaching,  as  one  particular  social  activity  within  the  professional  development  program, 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  teachers  and  coaches  to  co-construct  meaning  as  they 
were  confronted  by  various  external  stimuli — ideas,  beliefs,  artifacts,  etc. — ^presented 
through  the  use  of  language  by  their  coaching  partners.  Teachers  and  coaches  used  their 
sense  receptors  to  "take  in"  the  external  stimuli;  however,  their  cognitive  schemata 
shaped  what  they  perceived,  how  they  perceived  it,  and  how  they  would  react.  If  we 
revisit  the  conversation  between  Margaret  and  Laura  presented  in  the  introduction,  we 
can  see  how  the  model  was  applied  during  their  coaching  interaction: 

L:  How  do  you  think  it  went,  in  general? 

M:  In  general,  I  think  it  went  very  well.  We  read  the  book.  Her  Red  Dress, 
which  talks  about  the  color  words,  and  then  earlier  in  the  week  we  had  read  The 
Cat's  Colors.  We  compared  the  two  works,  the  two  books,  and  we  talked  about 
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how  many  color  words  were  in  Mary  Wore  a  Red  Dress  and  how  many  color 
words  were  in  The  Cat's  Colors,  and  . . . 

L:  So  do  you  think  they  learned  the  colors?  Was  that  kind  of  a  first  time? 
M:  Uh,  I  don't  think  they  learned  the  color  words,  but  "red"  and  "blue"  were 
(two)  of  the  words  today,  anyway,  so  I  think  that  kind  of  helped  them  reflect  on 
the  words  "red"  and  "blue"  and  what  it  also  did,  I  think  that  it  did,  was  help  them, 
uh,  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  help  them  to  remember  the  pattern  of  the  book. 
What  happened  first  in  the  book,  what  happened  second  in  the  book,  you  know, 
and  what  happened  next  in  the  book.  (Tape  clicks  off  and  then  on  again.)  Yeah,  I 
thought  it  worked  out  and  was  a  pretty  good  activity. 
During  the  exchange  presented  above,  Margaret's  background  knowledge, 
expectations,  and  values — her  cognitive  schemata — influenced  how  she  perceived 
Laura's  initiating  question.  Moreover,  just  as  Margaret's  cognitive  schemata  shaped  her 
perceptions,  so,  too,  did  her  internal  stimuli  provide  "on  the  run"  information  that 
extended  or  modified  her  cognitive  schemata  in  some  manner.  In  a  fi"action  of  a  second, 
Margaret  had  to  determine  what  Laura  "really"  meant  by  her  question,  and  how  she 
would  respond  to  it.  Using  Margaret's  language  as  the  best  indicator  we  have  of  what  she 
was  thinking  at  the  time,  we  can  see  that  she  took  Laura's  opening  conversational  move 
as  an  invitation  to  narrate  what  she  had  done  with  her  students  during  the  reading  lesson. 
In  fact,  people  from  all  cultures  tend  to  perceive  and  describe  their  experiences  as 
narratives  (Bruner,  1996). 

In  a  similar  process,  Margaret  interpreted  Laura's  second  question  to  mean,  "Did 
the  students  learn  how  to  read  the  color  words?"  even  though  Laura  did  not  use  those 
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exact  words.  In  addition,  Margaret's  cognitive  schemata  and  internal  stimuli  worked  in 
tandem  to  foster  her  perception  that  Laura  was  looking  for  an  explanation  about  why 
teaching  color  words  would  be  important.  Again,  Laura  had  not  actually  asked  for  an 
explanation,  but  Margaret  perceived  that  she  had,  nevertheless.  Margaret's  revised 
cognitive  schemata  prompted  her  decision  about  how  to  take  action  on  her  perceptions; 
hence,  she  offered  Laura  a  justification  for  the  color  word  activity  and  a  personal 
evaluation:  "Yeah,  I  thought  it  worked  out  and  was  a  pretty  good  activity." 

While  Margaret  and  Laura  continued  to  co-construct  their  discourse  through  each 
successive  conversational  move  and  exchange,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
consensus  about  the  color  word  activity,  thus  expanding  and  enriching  their  individual 
interpretations  of  it. 

L:  If  you  could  do  it  differently,  what  would  you  do?  How  would  you  change  it? 

M:  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  uh,  probably  to  match  the  color 

words.  On  the  T-chart,  that  was  one  thing  that  I  didn't  do. 

L:  That  would  be  great. 
As  the  women  hurried  off  to  the  professional  development  workshop  that  afternoon,  they 
came  away  from  their  social  interaction  with  (slightly,  considerably,  or  somewhere  in 
between)  different  schema  about  teaching  and  learning.  They  also  came  away  with 
modified  schema  related  to  interacting  with  another  educator  about  literacy  instruction. 
Perhaps  they  came  away  with  other  ideas  as  well.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the 
discourse,  or  language-in-use,  that  was  co-constructed  by  Margaret  and  Laura  during 
their  social  communication  altered  their  cognitive  schemata  and  led  to  some  type  of 
action,  both  within  the  coaching  interaction  and  outside  of  it. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  of  the  discourse  between  Margaret  and 
Laura,  such  inquiries  focus  on  the  processes  within  social  interaction  just  as  much  as  they 
examine  the  products  of  those  interactions.  In  fact,  over  the  past  20  years,  researchers 
have  increasingly  used  a  constructivist  lens  to  explore  issues  concerned  with  teaching  and 
learning  in  formal  educational  settings  (Engestrom,  1991;  Moll,  1990;  Tharp  & 
Gallimore,  1988,  1989;  Wells,  1999;  Wells  &  Claxton,  2002).  The  shift  toward  more 
constructivist  approaches  in  studying  teacher  learning  in  professional  development  has 
been  slower  to  occur,  primarily  because  the  focus  of  professional  development  inquiries 
has  been  on  identifying  the  effects  of  reform  projects  rather  than  on  gaining  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  processes  behind  those  effects  (Anders,  Hoffman,  &  Duffy,  2000; 
Richardson,  1997).  The  following  chapter  focuses  attention  on  a  discussion  of  the 
objectivist  epistemology  that  has  dominated  teacher  professional  development,  as  well  as 
an  emerging  "new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development"  (Sparks  &  Hirsh, 
1997;  Darling-Hammond  &  McLaughlin,  1995),  which  calls  for  constructivist 
approaches  to  supporting  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change. 


CHAPTER  2 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  CONCEPTIONS  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

AND  TEACHER  LEARNING 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  discussed  constructivism  as  a  useful  perspective  for 

considering  how  individuals  make  sense  of  their  experiences  (i.e.,  learn).  We  looked  at 

how  Margaret  and  Laura,  as  representatives  of  the  community  of  educators  participating 

in  a  summer  school  practicum,  used  their  experiences,  cognitive  schemata,  and  personal 

motives,  perceptions,  etc.  to  interact  and  jointly  build  knowledge  about  reading 

instruction  (and,  perhaps,  other  things).  As  per  the  tenets  of  constructivism,  Margaret, 

Laura,  and  the  other  teachers  and  coaches  who  interacted,  constructed  knowledge  as  they 

used  language  to  share  and  interpret  their  summer  school  experiences.  In  other  words, 

knowing  occurred  through  the  doing  of  discussion!  Knowing  also  occurred  as  Margaret 

and  her  teacher  colleagues  took  action  in  their  summer  school  classrooms  based  on  the 

discussions  they  had  with  their  coaches  and  other  individuals  who  were  involved  in  the 

practicum. 

In  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  underlying  conceptions  of 
knowledge  have  impacted  the  design  and  implementation  of  programs  for  teacher 
professional  development,  such  as  the  summer  school  practicum  depicted  in  my  study.  In 
fact,  professional  development  for  teachers  has  undergone  substantial  changes  throughout 
the  years  due,  in  part,  to  divergent  and  often  competing  conceptions  of  what  knowledge 
is,  who  has  it  (and  who  does  not),  how  one  develops  and  expresses  knowledge,  and  how 
one  helps  others  to  develop  and  express  knowledge.  According  to  the  principles  of  LTL, 
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much  can  be  learned  from  examining  the  language  used  by  members  of  social  groups, 

and  this  certainly  is  true  when  examining  the  language  educators  have  used  to  describe 

programs  aimed  at  teacher  growth.  As  Dantonio  (1995)  explained, 

Over  the  years,  the  process  for  developing  teaching  talent  and  expertise  has 
evolved  from  something  done  to  and  for  teachers  to  something  done  with  and  by 
teachers.  The  terms  ("teacher  training"),  "in-service  education,"  "staff 
development,"  and  "professional  development"  have  all  been  used  to  describe  the 
process.  Each  of  these  terms  . . .  connotes  assumptions  about  teachers  and  their 
development.  (Dantonio,  1995,  p.  9) 

Even  if  the  names  for  teacher  professional  development  have  changed,  the  need 
for  teachers'  professional  growth  certainly  has  not.  One  reason  why  teacher  professional 
development  is  even  more  essential  today  is  because  Margaret,  Laura,  and  their  teacher 
colleagues  across  America  face  many  novel  challenges  in  classrooms  of  the  2f'  century. 
First,  the  standards  movement  that  has  swept  across  the  educational  landscape  over  the 
past  decade  requires  teachers  to  adopt  philosophies  and  instructional  methods  that  may  be 
quite  different  from  their  own  experiences  as  students  in  K-12  classrooms  and  teacher 
education  programs,  and  from  their  current  classroom  practices.  Second,  reform  efforts 
require  teachers  to  take  on  more  leadership  roles  as  mentors  and  change  agents  in  their 
schools  and  districts.  At  the  same  time,  teachers  are  challenged  in  leadership  roles  by 
school  cultures  that  foster  isolationism  and  by  standardized  curricula  that  frequently 
hinder  their  ability  to  respond  effectively  to  local  student  needs.  Third,  a  national 
education  agenda  sets  the  criterion  for  teacher  effectiveness  as  producing  improved 
student  scores  on  high-stakes  standardized  tests. 

Yet,  along  with  more  rigorous  standards  and  accountability  measures,  classroom 
teachers  today  confront  higher  numbers  of  children  living  in  poverty,  as  well  as  many 
more  children  learning  English  as  a  second  language  and  children  who  have  been 
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identified  with  a  disability  and  receive  special  education  services  within  the  general 
education  program  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1996).  Confronted  by  such 
diversity  in  classrooms,  as  well  as  new  demands  placed  on  school  systems  in  response  to 
an  increasingly  high-tech  economy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  educators  and  policymakers 
agree  that  teachers  need  increased  opportunities  for  professional  development  across  the 
span  of  their  education  careers.  Indeed,  ongoing  professional  development  is  crucial  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  providing  every  student  in  America's  schools  with  high-quality  teachers 
(National  Council  for  Teaching  and  America's  Future,  NCTAF,  1996). 

Although  we  know  that  teachers  require  ongoing  learning  opportunities  to  keep 
up  with  changing  social,  political,  and  economic  demands  placed  on  education,  what  has 
seemed  less  clear  is  how  to  design  and  implement  programs  for  professional  development 
that  are  effective  in  supporting  teachers'  thoughtful  analysis  of  classroom  practices  and 
fostering  teacher  learning  that  will  bring  classroom  instruction  into  better  alignment  with 
current  research  and  curriculum  standards.  Raywid  (1993),  for  example,  raised  the 
concern  that  finding  collaborative  time  for  teachers  to  reflect  together  on  their  practices  is 
a  persistent  factor  in  unsuccessful  teacher  professional  development.  Indeed,  she  argued 
that  collaboration  is  more  important  to  sustaining  school  improvement  than  programs, 
equipment,  or  facilities.  In  addition,  many  professional  development  efforts  have  lacked 
the  concreteness,  specificity,  and  practicality  that  teachers  would  find  more  useful 
(Fullan,  1991;  McLaughlin,  1990).  Still  other  researchers  have  found  that  reformers  tend 
to  overemphasize  the  content  of  teacher  professional  development  programs  and  do  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  other  important  aspects,  such  as  how  the  content  is  delivered  to 
teachers  (Little,  1993;  Pearson,  2001;  Strickland,  2002;  Richardson  &  Placier,  2001).  In 
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fact,  McLaughlin  (1990)  noted  that  in  order  to  foster  deeper  changes  within  school 
improvement  efforts,  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  making  connections  between  new 
information  and  strategies  and  teachers'  pre-existing  beliefs  about  the  innovations. 

In  Corcoran' s  (1995)  review  of  teacher  professional  development,  he  lamented 
the  lack  of  consensus  in  the  field  about  "best  practices"  for  professional  development, 
and  the  lack  of  guidance  provided  to  schools  and  districts  seeking  to  manage  and  improve 
teacher  development  efforts.  Despite  some  attempts  to  implement  new  approaches, 
Corcoran  noted  that  most  districts  continued  to  do  what  they  had  always  done — offer 
teachers  one-  or  two-day  workshops  facilitated  by  outside  experts  with  no  classroom 
follow  up.  What  is  often  missing  from  would-be  change  efforts  is  a  foundational 
framework  that  reflects  contemporary  understandings  about  the  complexity  of  teaching 
(Darling-Hammond  &  Sykes,  1999;  Freppon,  2001;  Pressley  et  al.,  2001;  Richardson, 
2001),  the  science  of  learning  (National  Research  Council,  2000),  and  the  intricacies  of 
designing  and  enacting  instructional  innovations  (Ball  &  Cohen,  1999). 

A  New  Paradigm  for  Teacher  Professional  Development 

Recognizing  the  ineffectiveness  of  one-shot  in-service  programs  on  teacher 
learning  and  instructional  change,  reformers  have  called  for  a  new  paradigm  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  teacher  professional  development  (Corcoran,  1995;  Cochran- 
Smith  &  Lytle,  1999;  Darling-Hammond  &  McLaughlin,  1995;  National  Staff 
Development  Council,  2001;  Sparks  &  Hirsh,  1997).  This  new  paradigm  advocates  shifts 
in  three  areas  related  to  teacher  learning  through  in-service  opportunities:  (a)  moving 
from  a  traditional,  transmissionist  perspective  to  a  constructivist  perspective  of  teacher 
learning  in  professional  development;  (b)  moving  from  a  conception  of  teacher 
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professional  development  as  a  short-term  process  consisting  of  intermittent  workshops 
unconnected  to  classroom  practice,  to  a  conception  of  professional  development  as  an 
ongoing,  job-embedded  process  of  teacher  inquiry,  site-based  facilitation,  and  structured 
opportunities  for  colleague  collaboration;  and  (c)  moving  from  a  linear  approach  to  a 
systemic  approach  to  the  study  of  teacher  learning  through  professional  development. 

From  a  transmissionist  perspective,  teacher  professional  development  usually 
involves  the  use  of  external  experts  hired  to  transmit  research-based  information  in  the 
form  of  new  instructional  innovations  to  teachers.  The  teachers'  role  is  to  learn  the  new 
information  or  instructional  strategy  and  implement  it  with  fidelity  in  their  classrooms.  In 
sharp  contrast,  teacher  professional  development  from  a  constructivist  perspective 
considers  the  pre-existing  attitudes,  beliefs,  background  experiences,  and  prior 
knowledge  that  teachers  bring  with  them  as  they  participate  in  various  reform  projects. 
Constructivist  programs  recognize  that  participating  teachers  construct  their  own 
understandings  about  teaching  and  learning;  indeed,  these  programs  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  exemplary  teachers  are  thoughtfiilly  adaptive  (Allington  &  Johnston,  2002; 
Duffy,  1994,  2002;  Pressley  et  al.,  2001).  As  Anders,  Hoffman,  and  Duffy  (2000) 
noted. 

Dilemmas  characterize  the  nature  of  classroom  teaching  . . . ;  (thus,)  creative 
responsiveness,  rather  than  technical  compliance,  characterizes  the  nature  of 
effective  teachers.  (Anders,  Hoffman,  &  Duffy,  2000,  p.  732) 

Based  on  recommendations  set  forth  by  Brooks  and  Brooks  (1993)  for  structuring 

professional  development  around  constructivist  principles  and  practices.  Table  2-1 

depicts  important  differences  between  traditional  and  constructivist  perspectives  as  they 

apply  to  practices  for  teacher  professional  development. 
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Table  2-1.  Traditional  and  Constructivist  Professional  Development 


Traditional  professional 
development 


>  Experts  impart  their  knowledge 
without  attention  to  teachers' 
prior  knowledge  or  beliefs. 

>  Information  is  transmitted  to 
teachers  in  a  didactic,  lecture 
format. 

>  Professional  development  is 
removed  from  teachers' 
classroom  practice. 

>  Content  is  emphasized  with  a 
focus  on  strict  adherence  to  the 
suggested  instructional 
iimovations. 

>  Activities  rely  heavily  on 
externally  derived  (research- 
based)  data. 

>  There  is  little  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  instructional 
iimovation,  or  how  it  might  be 
adapted. 

>  The  success  of  professional 
development  is  primarily 
determined  by  teachers' 
implementation  of  the 
instructional  itmovation. 


(Adapted  from  Brooks  &  Brooks,  1993) 


Constructivist  professional 
development 


>  Teachers'  prior  knowledge, 
background  experiences,  and 
beliefs  are  discussed. 

>  Learning  opportunities  are 
interactive  with  teachers  actively 
engaged. 

>  Professional  development  is 
embedded  in  classroom  practice 
with  the  use  of  peer  coaching, 
script-taping  of  lessons,  and  team 
teaching. 

>  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt 
instructional  iimovations. 

>  Activities  include  data-driven 
analysis  of  student  work. 

>  Discussion  of  the  instructional 
innovation  is  well-rounded 
including  pros  and  cons  in  specific 
contexts. 

>  The  success  of  professional 
development  is  determined  by 
teachers'  responses  and  their 
increased  ability  to  think 
reflectively  about  their  practice. 


The  second  premise  of  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development 
highlights  the  importance  of  a  long-term  and  job-embedded  commitment  to  teacher 
learning.  This  principle  moves  professional  development  beyond  the  boundaries  of  one- 
or  two-day  workshops  removed  from  classroom  practice  into  the  everyday  professional 
lives  and  activities  of  classroom  teachers.  Within  this  conceptualization,  teacher 
professional  development  is  ongoing  and  occurs  as  teachers  engage  in  focused  inquiry 


into  particular  aspects  of  teaching  and  learning.  Professional  development  also 
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through  teachers'  participation  in  professional  organizations  and/or  study  groups  where 
members  may  delve  into  current  literature  and  discuss  how  to  translate  theory  into 
practice,  or  discuss  how  to  adapt  instructional  strategies  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students.  Colleague  collaboration  is  essential  in  ongoing,  embedded  professional 
development  because  such  a  program  for  teacher  development  is  based  on  a  theory  of 
change  that  asserts  teachers  learn  best  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  simultaneously 
participate  in  learning  experiences,  implement  new  learning  in  their  instruction,  share  and 
reflect  on  their  experiences,  and  receive  thoughtful  feedback  from  others. 

A  more  contemporary  conception  of  teacher  professional  development  also 
employs  a  systemic  approach  in  that  it  takes  into  consideration  the  important  interplay 
among  several  contextual  elements  that  ultimately  affect  teacher  learning  and  teacher 
change.  In  other  words,  a  systemic  approach  to  the  study  of  teacher  learning  in 
professional  development  recognizes  that  an  intervention  is  not  simply  introduced  to 
teachers,  but  to  teachers  who  work  within  the  opportunities  and  constraints  created  by 
interrelated  environmental  factors.  These  factors  include  (a)  school  systems  and  the 
educational  policies  that  are  interpreted  and  enacted  within  them;  (b)  learning 
environments,  including  communities,  school  buildings,  teacher  resource  centers,  and 
local  universities;  (c)  school  leaders  consisting  of  district  superintendents  and 
supervisors,  principals  and  other  school  building  administrators;  (d)  reform  facilitators, 
such  as  professional  development  workshop  presenters,  university  partners,  and  site- 
based  coaches;  (e)  curriculum  and  pedagogy,  both  of  which  are  an  integral  part  of  school 
and  professional  development  programs;  (f)  personal  and  professional  characteristics  of 
teachers;  and  (g)  students  who,  through  participation  in  their  cultural  communities,  bring 
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diverse  backgrounds,  attitudes,  values,  and  learning  needs  to  formal  schooling  settings. 
Figure  2-1  provides  a  visual  representation  of  traditional  and  systemic  conceptualizations 
of  teacher  learning  in  professional  development. 


Traditional  approach  Svstemic  Approach 

Figure  2-1.  A  traditional  and  systemic  approach  to  teacher  learning  in  professional 
development 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  influence  of  constructivist  theories  on  the  new 
paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development  (Richardson,  1997).  First,  the  new 
paradigm  calls  for  consideration  of  multiple  contextual  elements  that  influence  teacher 
learning  and  teacher  change.  In  short,  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  all  aspects  of  a 
community  of  educators,  and  calls  for  coordination  among  all  elements  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  coherent  reform  programs.  Second,  an  innovative  approach  to  teacher 
professional  development  places  great  importance  on  social  interaction  among  all  levels 
of  educators.  Teachers  are  expected  to  be  not  only  at  the  receiving  end  of  their 
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interactions  with  external  "authorities" — in  the  role  of  listener — but  also  active 

contributors  to  thoughtful  discussions  about  teaching  and  learning.  Third,  the  new 

paradigm  places  more  professional  development  in  the  classrooms  of  teachers.  As  such,  it 

highlights  the  significance  of  teacher-student  action  in  the  context  of  situated  learning 

environments.  Again,  knowing  is  ultimately  in  the  doing  of  instructional  practice. 

Conceptions  of  Knowledge  and  Teacher  Learning 

Reform  efforts,  and  the  teacher  professional  development  programs  they  spawn, 

always  convey  particular  values  and  worldviews.  As  Little  (1993)  noted, 

(Reforms)  communicate  a  vision  of  what  it  means  to  learn,  and  what  it  means  to 
be  educated;  they  communicate  a  vision  of  school  and  teaching,  of  students  and 
teachers.  (Little,  1993,  p.  129). 

At  their  core,  then,  teacher  professional  development  initiatives  reflect  socially 
constructed  ideologies  about  knowledge  and  what  it  means  to  learn  and  know.  There  is  an 
extensive  body  of  literature  on  teachers'  knowledge  and  how  it  develops  (see  Munby, 
Russell,  &  Martin,  2002,  for  a  review  of  this  literature),  which  reveals  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  involved  in  learning  and  knowing  how  to  teach,  and  the  wide  range  of 
perspectives  that  have  been  taken  by  researchers  in  studying  this  multifaceted 
phenomenon.  Reformers  who  design  programs  that  include  similar 
activities— collaborative  inquiry  groups,  university  partnerships,  or  coaching,  for 
example  -may,  nevertheless,  envision  very  different  purposes  for  these  activities  based 
on  their  core  assumptions  about  knowledge,  instructional  practice,  and  teachers'  roles  in 
learning.  A  lack  of  coherence  within  or  across  reform  efforts  might  be  due,  in  part,  to 
conflicting  assumptions  that  underlie  various  layers  of  programs  or  program  components 
(Corcoran,  1995). 
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Conceptions  of  teachers'  knowledge  and  learning  to  teach  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  teacher  professional  development  programs  because  they  reflect  values  and  beliefs 
about  teachers  as  professional  decision  makers  or  teachers  as  program  technicians 
(Grossman,  1995);  hence,  they  drive  expectations  for  what  and  how  teachers  will  learn 
through  professional  development  experiences  (Cochran-Smith  &  Lytle,  1999). 
Historically,  teacher  development  has  been  predicated  on  various  conceptions  of  the 
importance  of  theoretical  (a.k.a.  propositional)  knowledge,  versus  practical  (a.k.a.  craft) 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  reform  programs  are  based  on  whether  reformers  believe 
knowledge  constitutes  something  teachers  acquire  from  others,  or  knowledge  is 
something  teachers  construct  themselves.  At  the  heart  of  many  debates  about  teacher 
professional  development  are  disparate  conceptions  of  knowledge  and  the  role  of  teachers 
in  generating  knowledge  for  classroom  practice  (Cochran-Smith  &  Lytle,  1999). 

Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle  (1999)  drew  distinctions  among  three  prevalent  models 
of  teacher  development  that  reflect  the  "root  tension"  about  what  counts  as  professional 
knowledge  and  its  implications  for  teacher  professional  development.  The  framework 
also  addresses  the  applied  ramifications  of  objectivist  and  subjectivist 
epistemologies/ontologies,  which  lay  at  the  core  of  design  and  implementation  of  teacher 
professional  development  programs.  The  framework  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle  provided 
includes  teacher  development  predicated  on  conceptions  of  (a)  knowledge-/or-practice, 
(b)  knowledge-i>2-practice,  and  (c)  knowledge-o/practice. 
Knowledge-/br-Practice 

The  knowledge-/or-practice  conception  of  teacher  development  centers  on  the 
idea  that  acquisition  of  formal  (theoretical)  knowledge  leads  to  more  effective  teaching 
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practice  and  student  achievement,  thus  it  operates  from  an  objectivist  viewpoint. 
Consistent  with  this  conception,  effective  instruction  follows  from  teachers  knowing  and 
using  specialized  knowledge  derived  from  research  that  is  primarily  carried  out  in 
decontextualized  settings.  The  practice  of  teaching  is  understood  as  a  process  of  applying 
received  prepositional  knowledge  to  practical  classroom  situations;  thus,  teachers  are 
considered  to  be  consumers  of  knowledge  rather  than  producers  of  knowledge. 
Consequently,  the  primary  goal  for  teacher  learning  from  this  perspective  is  enhancing 
teachers'  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and/or  acquiring  more  effective  pedagogical 
methods  to  transmit  this  knowledge  to  students. 
Knowledge-/w-Practice 

Knowledge-m-practice,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  a  situated  type  of 
knowledge  that  exemplary  teachers  develop  and  enact  as  they  work  out  the  craft  of 
teaching  in  their  classrooms.  Here,  the  practice  of  teaching  is  understood  primarily  as  an 
ongoing  and  complex  process  of  thinking  and  acting  responsively  and  intelligently  in  the 
immediacy  of  classroom  life.  It  is  assumed  that  knowledge  about  teaching  is  acquired 
through  experience  and  ongoing  reflection  and  inquiry  through  which  teachers  enhance 
their  understandings  of  their  actions  and  teaching  practice.  At  a  surface  level,  knowledge- 
zn-practice  embraces  the  conception  of  constructed  knowledge.  It  is  assumed  that  teachers 
construct  knowledge  as  they  engage  in  the  actual  practices  of  teaching.  However, 
Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle  (1999)  point  out  that  a  knowledge-m-practice  conception,  as  it 
applies  to  programs  for  teacher  professional  development,  actually  bears  many 
similarities  to  the  objectivist  views  embodied  in  the  knowledge-/or-practice  conception. 
Both  conceptualizations  imply  that  teachers  learn  to  teach  better  by  constructing  and 
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applying  their  understandings  of  "best  practices"  already  known  by  others.  Of  course,  the 
critical  difference  between  the  two  is  that  knowledge-/or-practice  emphasizes  teachers' 
learning  of  knowledge  that  is  already  known  by  outside  experts  and  researchers;  whereas, 
knowledge-j>j-practice  focuses  on  teachers'  learning  of  practices  that  have  been  mastered 
by  expert  teachers. 
Knowledge-o/^Practice 

In  contrast  to  the  first  two  conceptions,  the  third  conception  of  teacher  learning, 
knowledge-o/-practice,  views  meaning  making  as  socially  constructed  in  the  context  of 
use  rather  than  through  the  process  of  understanding  and  applying  readily  available 
knowledge  in  classrooms.  The  knowledge-o/-practice  conception  assumes  that  the 
knowledge  teachers  need  to  teach  well  is  produced  from  systematic  and  critical  inquiries 
about  teaching,  learning,  students,  curriculum,  and  schools.  Professional  development 
initiatives  based  on  this  conception  of  teacher  learning  incorporate  collaborative 
communities  of  inquiry  and  teacher  research,  during  which  teachers  are  supported  in  co- 
constructing  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning.  The  foundational  premise  of  this 
knowledge-practice  conception  is  that  teachers  across  their  professional  careers  play  an 
important  role  in  generating  knowledge  of  practice  by  making  their  classrooms  and 
schools  sites  for  inquiry.  Accordingly,  a  knowledge-o/-practice  conception  truly 
embodies  a  constructivist  epistemology. 

Furthermore,  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytic  (1999)  describe  knowledge-^/br-practice 
applications  for  teacher  professional  development  as  those  in  which  teachers  critically 
examine  their  practices  within  sociohistorical  and  political  contexts.  In  applying  this 
conception  to  actual  educational  settings,  teachers  are  accorded  responsibility  for 
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connecting  their  site-based  work,  which  represents  one  level  of  cultural  community,  to 
larger  social  and  educational  issues,  which  represent  a  broader  level  of  cultural 
community.  This  aspect  of  a  knowledge-o/^practice  conception  of  teacher  professional 
development  moves  teacher  learning  beyond  constructing  knowledge  of  practice  toward 
larger  objectives  for  social  reconstruction.  Although  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytic 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  creating  teacher  professional  development  that 
accomplishes  the  latter  piece  of  the  knowledge-o/-practice  conception,  they  argue  that  a 
necessary  first  step  is  for  reformers  to  consider  underlying  epistemologies  and  their  role 
in  determining  what  and  how  teachers  will  learn  through  their  participation  in 
professional  development  programs. 

Coaching  is  becoming  a  major  component  of  ongoing  and  site-based  teacher 
professional  development  (CSRD,  1997;  No  Child  Left  Behind,  2001).  Hence,  it  is  also 
important  for  reformers  to  recognize  that  conceptions  of  teachers'  knowledge  and 
knowing  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  different  coaching  models  and  processes. 
Unfortunately,  from  a  constructivist  perspective,  little  is  known  about  the  processes  of 
this  type  of  social  interaction.  Moreover,  a  comprehensive  synthesis  of  the  coaching 
literature  has  not  been  undertaken  since  Ackland's  (1991)  review  of  early  investigations. 
Accordingly,  a  discussion  of  coaching  is  the  focus  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  3 

COACHING  AS  A  TOOL  FOR  INTERACTIVE  MEANING  MAKING 

For  many  reformers  who  have  embraced  the  idea  of  ongoing,  job-embedded 
teacher  professional  development,  site-based  coaching  represents  a  potentially  powerful 
extension  of  workshop  learning  settings.  Joyce  and  Showers  (1980;  1981)  were  among 
the  first  to  introduce  coaching  as  a  tool  for  teacher  collaboration  within  in-service 
professional  development  programs.  After  reviewing  200  studies  that  looked  at 
implementation  of  teaching  innovations,  they  suggested  that  coaching  was  a  necessary 
component  of  professional  development  aimed  at  building  teachers'  capacity  to  transfer 
skills  and  strategies  learned  during  workshop  settings  to  actual  classroom  contexts. 

Classrooms  are,  of  course,  different  from  workshop  settings  because  they  involve 

specific  learners,  curricula,  instructional  goals,  timeframes,  and  personal  teaching  styles. 

In  highlighting  the  importance  of  classroom-based  coaching  interactions,  Joyce  and 

Showers  introduced  the  term,  "executive  control,"  which  means  flexible  and  responsive 

application  of  innovations  in  situated  learning  contexts.  Teaching,  as  a  dynamic  and 

cognitively  complex  process,  requires  teachers  to  achieve  executive  control  of 

innovations  in  order  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  their  curricula  and  students.  As  Joyce 

and  Showers  (1982)  argued. 

Essentially,  once  a  teaching  skill  has  been  obtained,  it  needs  to  be  fransformed 
when  it  is  transferred  into  the  (teachers')  active  repertoire.  The  conditions  of  the 
classroom  are  different  from  training  situations;  one  cannot  simply  walk  from  the 
training  session  into  the  classroom  with  the  skill.  (Joyce  &  Showers,  1982,  p.  5) 
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Thus,  coaching  has  become  a  particularly  promising  activity  within  ongoing 
professional  development  efforts.  While  studies  of  coaching  over  the  past  25  years  have 
provided  insights  into  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teaching  practices  and  student  outcomes, 
the  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  underscore  the  lack  of  investigations  that  have 
been  undertaken  from  a  constructivist  perspective.  A  "new  paradigm  for  teacher 
professional  development"  (Sparks  &  Hirsh,  1997;  Darling-Hammond  &  McLaughlin, 
1995;  Corcoran,  1995;  Cochran-Smith  &  Lytle,  1998;  National  Staff  Development 
Council,  2001)  has  been  called  for,  yet  studies  of  coaching  have  not  adequately  reflected 
this  new  paradigm. 

For  example,  coaching  as  an  intervention  has  not  often  been  juxtaposed  with 
competing  contextual  variables  that  are  recognized  within  contemporary  conceptions  of 
teacher  professional  development  as  important  influences  on  teacher  learning  and  teacher 
change — elements  such  as  school  systems  and  policies,  school  leadership,  learning 
environments,  official  curriculum  and  pedagogy,  teacher  characteristics,  and  students. 
Nor  have  most  coaching  studies  recognized  underlying  epistemologies  as  influential 
factors  on  teacher  learning.  To  date,  most  investigations  have  used  a  traditional, 
objectivist  approach  to  look  at  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teacher  learning.  In  these 
studies,  coaching  has  been  introduced  to  teachers  and  then  the  effects  have  been  studied 
as  if  the  coaching  process  operated  in  a  contextual  vacuum.  In  addition,  most  studies  of 
coaching  have  not  focused  on  the  discourse  that  actually  occurs  during  coaching 
interaction.  Although  they  have  provided  evidence  that  coaching  can  be  an  effective 
component  of  teacher  professional  development,  such  studies  have  not  promoted  a  rich 
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understanding  of  the  collaborative  processes  of  coaching,  or  how  teachers  learn  and 
change  their  thinking/practices  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  coaching  interactions. 

With  these  limitations  in  mind,  the  following  sections  review  the  literature  on 
coaching  in  teacher  professional  development.  I  begin  the  discussion  by  outlining  various 
coaching  models  and  processes.  Then,  I  provide  an  overview  of  coaching  and  critiques  of 
coaching.  Finally,  I  discuss  the  current  coaching  literature.  The  review  demonstrates  a 
need  for  further  studies  on  coaching  undertaken  from  a  constructivist  perspective. 

Coaching  Models  and  Processes 

Originally  conceived,  coaching  in  education  stemmed  from  a  clearly  objectivist 
epistemology  as  it  was  used  primarily  as  a  supervisory  tool  for  clinical  supervision  of 
pre-service  teachers  and  novice  teachers  during  an  induction  period  (Goldhammer,  1969; 
Cogan,  1973;  Mosher  &  Purpel,  1972).  Supervisory  coaching  follows  systematic 
interaction  procedures  between  a  pre-service  or  novice  teacher  and  a  supervisor.  These 
procedures  include  a  pre-observation  conference,  classroom  observation,  and  post- 
observation  conference.  Supervisory  coaching  remains  a  predominant  model  within 
clinical  supervision  of  teacher  interns  and  first-year  teacher  assessment.  It  has  also  been 
variously  named  (e.g.,  technical  coaching)  and  used  as  both  an  evaluative  and 
nonevaluative  coaching  model  for  in-service  teacher  professional  development. 
Supervisory  coaching  models  are  illustrative  of  a  conception  of  teacher  professional 
development  as  "knowledge-ybr-practice"  (Cochran- Smith  &  Lytle,  1999)  because  most 
models  operate  from  the  assumption  that  teachers  should  learn  about  teaching  from 
outside  experts,  such  as  university  supervisors  or  consultants/researchers.  When  "master" 
teachers  are  used  as  coaches  in  place  of  university  supervisors  or  external  consultants,  the 
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supervisory  model  may  rely  more  on  the  knowledge-m-practice  conception,  provided  the 
emphasis  is  on  practical,  craft  knowledge  held  by  the  master  teacher  rather  than  research- 
generated  "best  practices." 

Supervisory  (i.e.,  coaching)  models  and  approaches  were  described  at  length  by 
Tracy  in  the  Handbook  of  Research  on  Supervision  (1998).  She  presented  six 
classification  schemes  with  diverse  supervisory  options  within  each  group,  which, 
although  extremely  eclectic,  are  generally  consistent  with  either  objectivist  or 
constructivist  principles.  A  discussion  of  Tracy's  fourth  supervisory  schema  offered  by 
Pajak  (1993,  2002)  will  illustrate  the  connections.  Beyond  the  original  models  of 
supervision  (Goldhammer,  1969;  Cogan,  1973;  Mosher  &  Purpel,  1972),  Pajak  posited 
three  distinct  families  of  coaching:  (a)  Technical/Didactic,  (b)  Developmental/Reflective, 
and  (c)  Humanistic/Artistic. 

Technical/didactic  forms  of  coaching  are  exemplified  by  Hunter's  (1984) 
decision-making  model  and  Joyce  and  Showers'  (1980,  1981)  form  of  technical 
coaching.  Both  of  these  coaching  models  subscribe  to  an  objectivist  epistemology 
because  they  share  a  common  perception  of  teaching  as  rational  practice  improved 
through  training  in  specific  instructional  techniques.  Thus,  knowledge  is  viewed  as 
something  possessed  and  controlled  by  experts;  the  role  of  teachers  is  to  consume  this 
knowledge  and  incorporate  it  into  their  classroom  instruction.  In  contrast,  Pajak's 
developmental/reflective  models  of  coaching  focus  on  increasing  teachers'  capacity  for 
reflecting,  abstract  thinking,  and  decision-making.  Costa  and  Garmston's  (1985,  1994) 
cognitive  coaching  model  falls  into  this  category  because  it  views  teacher  development  as 
a  process  of  critical  reflection  through  which  teachers  grow  in  their  ability  to  learn  from 
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their  experiences  and  teaching  actions.  This  viewpoint  tends  toward  a  constructivist 
perspective,  however,  in  practice  such  coaching  models  hold  practical  knowledge 
available  through  expert  teachers  as  the  teaching  standard;  thus,  they  resemble  the 
objectivist  knowledge-o/-practice  conception  described  previously. 

Reflective  coaching  models  proposed  by  Zeichner  and  Liston  (1987),  Liston  and 
Zeichner  (1987),  Smyth  and  Retallick  (1991),  and  Bowers  and  Flinders  (1991)  move 
toward  the  social  reconstruction  aspect  of  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle's  knowledge-o/-- 
practice conception  because  they  all  emphasize  building  teachers'  capacity  to  critically 
interpret  their  teaching  actions  with  a  social  consciousness.  The  purpose  of  these  forms  of 
coaching  is  to  facilitate  teachers'  understanding  of  their  practice  in  relation  to  broader 
issues  within  society  and  schooling,  and  to  develop  teachers'  commitment  to  teaching  all 
students. 

Finally,  the  humanistic/artistic  group  of  coaching  models  illustrates  a 
constructivist,  knowledge-/>j-practice  conception  of  teachers'  knowledge  because  they 
target  inquiry  into  the  craft  of  teaching.  Blumberg's  1980)  approach  focuses  on  the 
quality  of  relationships  between  teachers  and  coaches.  Both  he  and  Eisner  (1982) 
consider  teaching  an  art  form;  accordingly,  a  primary  purpose  of  coaching  is  to  assist 
teachers  in  unearthing  and  developing  their  unique  creative  potential  as  instructional 
artistes.  Humanistic/artistic  models  do  not  place  as  much  importance  on  constructing 
collaborative,  critical  knowledge  between  teachers  and  coaches,  as  do  models  that  ascribe 
to  the  knowledge-o/^practice  conception. 

Tracy  (1998)  suggested  that  a  critical  aspect  of  model  development  is  to 
adequately  articulate  its  theoretical  base;  yet,  she  joined  others  (e.g.,  Cochran-Smith  & 
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Lytle,  1999;  Corcoran,  1995;  Little,  1993)  in  noting  that  theoretical  influences  on 
professional  development  programs,  including  their  coaching  components,  are  frequently 
unclear. 

Shifts  toward  more  constructivist-inspired  models  of  coaching  can  be  seen  in  the 

coaching  literature.  For  example,  Joyce  and  Showers  initially  recommended  a  technical 

(but  nonevaluative)  form  of  coaching  as  a  follow-up  component  to  professional 

development  workshops  (Joyce  &  Showers,  1981,  1982,  1983);  however,  they  later 

revised  their  recommendations  to  involve  a  less  didactic  form  of  peer  coaching  to  replace 

coaching  interactions  facilitated  by  outside  experts  (Joyce  &  Showers,  1984).  In  fact, 

their  more  recent  coaching  guidelines  redefine  the  "coach"  as  the  person  who  is  being 

observed  in  the  classroom;  the  observer  serves  as  the  "coached"  participant.  They  argue 

that  such  a  reconceptualization  of  roles  reduces  teachers'  anxiety  about  being  observed 

because  it  establishes  the  purpose  for  observing  as  learning  from  one's  colleague.  A 

formal,  post-observation  conference  is  not  included  in  their  most  recent  coaching 

approach;  indeed,  Joyce  and  Showers  recommended  omitting  verbal  feedback  as  a 

coaching  component  (Joyce  &  Showers,  1984).  They  noted. 

When  teachers  try  to  give  one  another  feedback,  collaborative  activity  tends  to 
disintegrate. . . .  Remarkably,  omitting  feedback  in  the  coaching  process  has  not 
depressed  implementation  or  student  growth,  and  the  omission  has  greatly 
simplified  the  organization  of  peer  coaching  teams.  In  retrospect,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  this  finding.  Learning  to  provide  technical  feedback  required 
extensive  training  and  time,  and  was  unnecessary  after  team  members  mastered 
new  behaviors.  (Joyce  &  Showers,  1996,  p.  15) 

Joyce  and  Showers'  observations  are  incompatible  with  constructivist  and  LTL 
perspectives,  which  suggest  teachers  construct  meaning  through  consensus  building  that 
comes  about  through  thoughtftil  reflection  and  discussion  of  practice.  Their  comments 
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about  the  difficulty  of  providing  productive  feedback  underscore  the  fact  that  much  is 
still  unknown  about  how  to  foster  constructive  discourse  within  coaching  interactions. 
However,  rather  than  ignore  the  importance  of  social  interaction  in  teacher  professional 
development,  it  is  important  to  strengthen  this  line  of  inquiry  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  coaching  interactions  that  will  assist  teachers  in  not  only  learning  new 
teaching  strategies  but  also  rethinking  teaching  and  learning. 

Another  indication  of  a  move  toward  constructivist  models  of  coaching  is  an 
observed  trend  toward  implementation  of  models  that  have  come  to  be  called  "peer 
coaching."  There  are  currently  numerous  forms  of  peer  coaching  (Showers  &  Joyce, 
1996;  Ackland,  1991)  in  the  literature,  where  "peer"  is  a  term  meaning  another  education 
professional  rather  than  necessarily  one  who  occupies  the  same  education  position  as  the 
teacher.  Within  all  of  these  types  of  peer  coaching,  interactions  between  teachers  and 
observers  are  nonevaluative,  meaning  they  are  not  used  for  administrative  assessment 
purposes.  Coaching  models  generally  fall  into  one  of  three  broad  categories:  (a) 
mirroring,  (b)  collaborative,  and  (c)  expert  (Wolfe  &  Robbins,  1989).  Mirroring  involves 
the  coach  as  classroom  observer  recording,  but  not  interpreting,  teaching,  and/or  learning 
behavior.  In  this  sense,  the  coach  serves  as  a  mirror  to  specific  classroom  behaviors  that 
the  teacher  targets  during  a  pre-observation  conference  with  the  observer.  During 
collaborative  coaching,  coaches  take  a  greater  participatory  role  as  they  collect  specific 
data  during  their  classroom  observations  and  help  the  teacher  to  analyze  the  data  and  then 
translate  it  into  suggestions  for  further  practice.  In  expert  coaching  interactions,  the 
observer  is  considered  an  authority  in  the  targeted  area(s) — a  supervisor,  consultant,  or 
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experienced  teacher — and  provides  constructive  feedback  to  the  teacher  to  facilitate 
learning  and  refine  instructional  skills. 

Table  3-1  provides  a  listing  of  various  coaching  models  that  have  been  reported  in 
the  literature,  some  of  which  have  been  clearly  devised  from  objectivist  or  constructivist 
epistemologies  and  others  that  appear  to  incorporate  aspects  of  both.  Several  of  these 
coaching  models  overlap  in  their  underlying  premises  for  teacher  learning  and  in  their 
coaching  processes.  All  of  the  included  coaching  models  are  examples  of  interactions  that 
are  nonevaluative  (i.e.,  not  used  for  administrative  purposes)  and  have  been  utilized  for 


Table  3-1 .  Coaching  Models  Reported  in  the  Literature 


Coaching  model 

> 

Technical  coaching 

> 

Reflective  coaching 

> 

Practical  Arguments 

> 

Collegial  coaching 

> 

Cognitive  coaching 

> 

Reading  Recovery  "behind-the-glass" 

facilitation 

> 

Linguistic  coaching 

> 

Challenge  coaching 

> 

Team  coaching 

> 

Reciprocal  coaching 

in-service  teacher  professional  development.  Although  this  list  is  certainly  not 
exhaustive— new  forms  of  coaching  are  developed  all  the  time,  many  of  which  are  not 
reported— it  is,  nonetheless,  representative  of  the  variety  of  coaching  interactions  that  are 
utilized  in  school  reform  efforts  and  teacher  professional  development  programs.  In  some 
types  of  coaching,  such  as  reciprocal  coaching  and  collegial  coaching,  the  model  requires 
both  coaching  participants  to  engage  in  classroom  teaching.  Other  coaching  models  do 
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not  include  this  requirement,  although  coaches  using  these  models  often  demonstrate 
instructional  strategies  in  teachers'  classrooms,  and  sometimes  teachers  offer  constructive 
feedback  on  the  coach's  performance. 

Regardless  of  the  model,  all  of  the  types  of  coaching  included  in  Table  3-1  consist 
of  some  type  of  structured  interaction  among  educators.  They  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  programs  for  coaching  necessitate  communication  about  teaching  and 
learning  that  goes  beyond  brief,  hallway  encounters  between  teachers,  or  even  informal 
study  groups  that  are  the  halhnark  of  a  conception  of  teachers  as  a  community  of  learners. 
Ackland  (1991)  defined  peer  coaching  as  (a)  nonevaluative,  (b)  based  on  observation  of 
classroom  teaching  followed  by  constructive  feedback,  and  (c)  aimed  to  improve 
instructional  techniques.  Moreover,  most  coaching  programs  are  oriented  toward  specific 
topics,  whether  the  topics  are  selected  by  authorities  or  teachers.  For  example,  Reading 
Recovery  "behind-the-glass"  coaching  utilizes  an  expert  form  of  coaching  as  it  is 
facilitated  by  an  external  consultant,  called  a  "teacher  leader,"  whose  particular  goal  is  to 
support  Reading  Recovery  teachers  in  reflective  thinking  about  processes  involved  in 
early  literacy  acquisition  (Clay,  1993).  Challenge  coaching  is  usually  more  illustrative  of 
a  collaborative  form  of  coaching.  It  involves  a  community  of  teachers  selecting  a 
particularly  challenging  issue  at  their  school  (e.g.,  low  mathematics  performance, 
behavioral  disruptions)  and  engaging  in  coaching  interactions  designed  to  resolve  the 
problem.  Some  coaching  models,  such  as  cognitive  coaching  and  collegial  coaching,  have 
detailed  guidelines,  while  other  coaching  models  are  less  structured. 
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Cognitive  Coaching 

I  wish  to  highlight  the  premises  and  processes  of  cognitive  coaching  (Costa  & 
Garmston,  1994)  in  this  section  because  program  documents  show  that  an  adaptation  of 
this  model  was  used  for  coaching  interactions  during  the  summer  school  practicum, 
which  served  as  the  setting  for  my  investigation.  Cognitive  coaching  emphasizes 
interactions  between  teachers  and  coaches  to  increase  teachers'  cognitive  and  decision- 
making abilities,  thus  its  underlying  conceptions  of  knowledge  tend  toward 
constructivism;  yet,  as  the  subsequent  discussion  of  studies  that  have  employed  cognitive 
coaching  shows,  actual  interactive  processes  are  often  guided  by  objectivist,  knowledge- 
for-practice  perspectives. 

The  cognitive  coaching  model  is  based  on  the  premise  that  teachers'  intellectual 
capabilities  are  directly  related  to  student  learning.  Thus,  three  major  goals  of  cognitive 
coaching  are  to  (a)  establish  and  maintain  trust  between  participants,  (b)  facilitate  mutual 
learning,  and  (c)  enhance  growth  toward  individual  autonomy,  while  concurrently 
building  interdependence  within  a  community  of  teachers.  Cognitive  coaching  places 
great  importance  on  teacher  reflection.  Through  questioning,  listening,  and  probing,  a 
primary  objective  for  coaches  is  to  support  teachers  in  reflective  thinking  about  their 
instructional  practices  that  will  lead  them  to  make  connections  between  their  behaviors  in 
the  classroom  and  learning  outcomes  for  students.  The  specific  processes  involved  in 
cognitive  coaching  interactions  include  the  following: 

I .  An  initial  planning  conference  serves  to  build  trust  between  the  coach  and  teacher, 
focuses  attention  on  the  teacher's  goals,  provides  a  detailed  rehearsal  of  the  lesson, 
and  sets  up  the  parameters  of  the  reflecting  conference.  The  overarching  purpose  of 
the  planning  conference  is  to  facilitate  self-coaching. 
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2.  During  observation,  the  coach  collects  data  on  student  achievement  and  on  teaching 
strategies  and  decisions.  The  teacher  and  the  learning  goals  she  has  set  previously 
control  data  collection. 

3.  The  reflecting  conference  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  share  her 
impressions  of  the  lesson,  to  work  with  the  coach  in  drawing  causal  relationships 
between  teacher  actions  and  student  outcomes,  and  to  predict  how  future  lessons 
might  be  refined  to  reflect  what  was  learned  from  the  coaching  experience.  The 
teacher  directs  each  step  of  the  reflection  conference.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  summer  school  practicum,  planning  and  reflecting  conferences  are  conducted 
during  the  same  interaction  between  the  teacher  and  coach. 

Reports  of  the  effects  of  cognitive  coaching  on  teachers'  thinking  and  behaviors 
have  generally  indicated  that  the  model  is  successful  in  helping  to  bring  about  teacher 
change.  These  reports  are  described  in  a  subsequent  section  in  this  chapter.  Moreover, 
Edwards  and  Green  (1999)  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  discourse  between 
participating  teachers  and  coaches  who  used  a  cognitive  coaching  approach.  This  study  is 
described  in  Chapter  4. 

Critiques  of  Coaching  for  Teacher  Professional  Development 

Although  coaching  has  generally  been  accepted  as  an  effective  component  of 
site-based  teacher  professional  development,  some  researchers  have  criticized  the 
processes  of  coaching  as  a  form  of  genuine  collaboration.  At  their  core,  these  critical 
evaluations  of  coaching  address  whether  or  not  administratively  induced  collaboration 
can,  in  fact,  support  teachers  in  constructing  their  own  meanings  of  teaching  and  learning, 
or  if  coaching  is  merely  an  institutional  ploy  to  get  teachers  to  think  in  certain,  centrally 
prescribed  ways. 

More  than  two  decades  ago.  Little  (1982)  investigated  how  the  social  organization 
of  schools  impacts  teachers'  involvement  in  formal  and  informal  interactions  aimed 
toward  professional  growth.  Her  interviews  with,  and  observations  of,  more  than  100 
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teachers  and  14  administrators  revealed  that  schools  in  which  teachers  were  more 

receptive  to  opportunities  for  teacher  professional  development  differed  in  important 

aspects  from  schools  in  which  teachers  were  less  amenable  to  change.  She  found  that 

professional  development  had  the  greatest  prospects  for  impacting  teachers  in  schools  in 

which  administrators  and  teachers  shared  a  "prevailing  norm  of  collegiality"  (p.  339). 

Such  cultural  norms  tended  to  support  the  practices  of  teacher  analysis,  self-evaluation, 

and  experimentation.  Unfortunately,  researchers  have  found  that  most  schools  do  not 

foster  norms  of  collegiality;  rather,  they  tend  to  promote  classroom  isolation  that  results 

in  escalating  teachers'  anxieties  about  their  effectiveness  and  external  evaluations  of  their 

performance.  In  turn,  these  concerns  limit  teachers'  professional  growth  by  increasing 

their  reluctance  to  explore  alternative  teaching  approaches  that  might  challenge  what  they 

ab-eady  know  and  do  (Lortie,  1975;  Fullan,  1982;  Little,  1982;  Hargreaves,  1989). 

Given  that  most  schools  are  sites  where  teachers  operate  within  "walls  of 

privatism"  (Fullan,  1982),  Hargreaves  and  Dawe  (1990)  took  a  socio-political  approach 

in  challenging  the  notion  that  coaching  can  facilitate  teacher  professional  development. 

They  argued  that  increasing  bureaucratization  of  schooling  has  resulted  in  parallel  and 

competing  movements  toward  increased  levels  of  local  teacher  collaboration  and,  at  the 

same  time,  centralization  and  standardization  of  control  over  curriculum  and  instruction. 

As  Hargreaves  and  Dawe  (1990)  noted. 

Collaborative  professional  development,  we  can  see,  is  therefore  locked  within 
two  very  different,  contradictory  forms  of  discourse.  In  the  one,  it  is  a  tool  of 
teacher  empowerment  and  professional  enhancement,  bringing  colleagues  and 
their  expertise  together  to  generate  critical  yet  also  practically  grounded  reflection 
on  what  they  do  as  a  basis  for  wiser,  more  skillful  action.  In  the  other,  the 
breakdown  of  teacher  isolation  is  a  mechanism  designed  to  facilitate  the  smooth 
and  uncritical  adoption  of  preferred  forms  of  action  (new  teaching  styles) 
introduced  and  imposed  by  experts  from  elsewhere,  in  which  teachers  become 
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technicians  rather  than  professionals  exercising  discretionary  judgment. 
(Hargreaves  &  Dawe,  1990,  p.  230) 

While  acknowledging  that  coaching  "has  a  highly  practical  focus,  is  intensive  and 
enduring  in  its  application,  and  depends  on  the  development  of  strong  and  trusting 
coUegial  relationships"  (p.  230),  Hargreaves  and  Dawe  (1990)  argued  that  coaching  is, 
nevertheless,  seriously  undermined  by  major  weaknesses  concerning  meaning  and 
context.  First,  most  coaching  processes  do  not  adequately  consider  the  background 
experiences  and  prior  knowledge  that  teachers  bring  to  professional  development. 
Second,  coaching  frequently  underestimates  the  surrounding  contextual  variables  that 
present  obstacles  to  teachers  as  they  try  to  apply  newly  learned  skills  within  the 
constraints  of  classroom  life.  Third,  Hargreaves  and  Dawe  contended  that  coaching  is  too 
often  uncritical  of  the  ideological  basis  for  its  own  existence.  In  other  words,  coaching 
processes  usually  do  not  include  discussions  or  debates  about  the  instructional  efficacy, 
educational  soundness,  or  the  ethical  defensibility  (Ross,  Bondy,  &  Kyle,  1993)  of  the 
innovations  that  are  promoted  through  coaching. 

Yet,  these  same  uncritical  aspects  of  coaching  make  it  very  appealing  to 

administrators  who  operate  within  educational  systems  that  are  more  inclined  to  favor 

coaching  as  a  means  of  coercing  teachers  to  implement  centrally  prescribed  forms  of 

instruction  than  as  a  means  of  empowering  teachers  to  think  critically  about  the  processes 

of  teaching  and  learning.  As  Hargreaves  and  Dawe  (1990)  cautioned. 

In  this  respect,  coaching  can  be  seen  as  an  administrative  contrivance  designed  to 
get  collegiality  going  in  schools  where  little  had  existed  before.  Coaching  here 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  contrived  collegiality,  which  might  act  as  a  useful 
preliminary  phase  in  the  move  towards  more  enduring  collaborative  relationships 
between  teachers.  Very  often,  though,  and  particularly  within  bureaucratically 
driven  systems,  contrived  collegiality  may  be  little  more  than  a  quick,  slick 
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administrative  surrogate  for  more  genuinely  collaborative  teacher  cultures. 
(Hargreaves  &  Dawe,  1990,  p.  238) 

Biott  (1992)  echoed  a  concern  about  imposed  support  for  teachers  through 
coaching.  On  one  hand,  he  found  that  teachers  did  not  welcome  support  from  coaches 
when  the  focus  was  on  teachers  implementing  an  instructional  task  that  was  initiated  by 
the  coach.  On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  expected  leadership  and  advice  from 
external  experts  who  served  as  coaches,  thus  setting  up  a  partnership  between  coaches 
and  teachers  that  took  on  elements  of  contrived  collegiality.  Grimmett  and  Crehan  (1992) 
argued  that  any  attempts  to  initiate  collegiality  through  programs  for  teacher  professional 
development,  including  coaching,  are  inevitably  contrived.  Adminisfratively  imposed 
collegiality  sets  up  a  paradox  in  which  teachers  are  mandated  to  collaborate  voluntarily. 
However,  these  researchers  distinguished  between  administration-initiated  collegiality 
and  organization-initiated  collegiality.  In  the  latter  type  of  coaching  context,  school 
leaders  do  not  attempt  to  manipulate  coaching  processes  directly;  instead,  they 
manipulate  the  school  environment  in  ways  they  support  the  process  of  coaching  if 
teachers  choose  to  participate  in  such  interactions  for  their  own  professional  growth. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  that  the  arguments  set  forth  by  Hargreaves  and 
Dawe  and  others  were  at  least  one  impetus  for  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional 
development,  and  an  approach  to  teacher  growth  that  is  more  commensurate  with 
genuinely  constructivist  principles  of  teacher  learning  and  knowing. 

Still,  the  most  pervasive  criticism  of  site-based  coaching  is  the  time  required  of 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  collaborative  process.  Most  coaching  models  recommend  that  a 
complete  coaching  cycle  include  a  pre-observation  conference,  classroom  observation, 
and  post-observation  conference.  Collegial  coaching  adds  another  reflective  period  for 
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teachers  and  coaches  to  prepare  for  the  post-observation  conference.  Even  Joyce  and 
Showers  (1988),  two  of  the  most  vocal  proponents  of  coaching,  admitted  that  effective 
peer  coaching  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expertise.  Table  3-2  presents  suggestions 
for  finding  time  within  the  regular  school  day  for  coaching  and  other  site-based 
professional  development  (Watts  &  Castle,  1993).  Most  coaching  programs,  however, 
still  rely  on  teachers'  willingness  to  participate  in  coaching  outside  the  timeframe  of  the 
regular  school  day. 

Other  criticisms  of  coaching  are  that  it  requires  an  increased  amount  of  paperwork 
fi-om  teachers  (Kohler,  McCullough,  &  Buchan,  1995),  and  school  administrators  must  be 
actively  supportive  of  coaching  if  it  is  to  become  an  integral  component  of  ongoing 
teacher  professional  development  within  the  school  culture  (Gordon,  Nolan,  &  Forlenza, 
1995).  Additionally,  not  all  teachers  who  participate  in  coaching  interactions  change  their 
thinking  or  their  classroom  practices  (Perkins,  1998;  Sparks,  1986).  Some  researchers 
have  suggested  that  individual  teachers  respond  differentially  to  specific  coaching  models 
and  processes.  An  approach  to  coaching  that  is  effective  for  one  teacher  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  another  teacher.  Another  explanation  offered  is  that  some  coaching 
partners  do  not  develop  a  collaborative  relationship  conducive  to  supporting  teacher 
learning  and  teacher  change  (Achinstein  &  Villar,  2002).  To  this  might  be  added  that 
successfiil  collaborative  relationships  are  dependent  on  interactions  that  promote  higher 
levels  of  reflection  and  analysis  (Manoucheri,  2002).  More  research  is  needed  in  this  area 
in  order  to  understand  how  teachers  learn  through  the  processes  of  coaching. 
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Table  3-2.  Finding  Time  for  Coaching  and  Other  Site-based  Professional  Development 


>  The  most  common  approach  is  to  use  substitute  teachers  or  release  students  early 
from  school.  Some  schools  are  effectively  using  one  morning  or  afternoon  a  week  for 
teacher  development  and  other  improvement  activities.  However,  this  approach 
provides  only  small  blocks  of  time  and  is  sometimes  resented  by  parents. 

>  Purchase  teacher  time  by  using  permanent  substitutes,  retirees,  or  giving 
compensation  for  weekends  or  summer  work.  This  approach  can  be  expensive, 
sporadic,  and  some  teachers  will  not  participate  on  weekends  or  during  the  summer. 

>  Schedule  time  by  providing  common  planning  time  for  teachers  working  with  the 
same  children  or  teaching  the  same  grade  on  a  regular  basis.  This  approach  is  often 
taken  in  schools  using  instructional  teams,  but  it  could  be  done  in  many  more  schools 
if  assistance  was  provided  with  block  scheduling. 

>  Restructure  time  by  permanently  altering  teaching  responsibilities,  the  teaching 
schedule,  school  day,  or  school  calendar.  This  approach  has  serious  implications  for 
busing,  union  contracts,  facilities  maintenance,  state  regulations,  and  budgets.  It  also 
means  changing  public  expectations — one  reason  why  few  schools  or  districts  have 
taken  this  approach. 

>  Making  better  use  of  available  time  and  staff 

>  Substitute  appropriate  television  programming  for  regular  instruction  occasionally. 

>  Use  adult  volunteers  or  older  students  to  provide  extracurricular  activities  for 
children. 

>  Using  occasional  large  classes  for  special  topics,  for  exposure  to  the  arts,  or 
presentations  of  outside  experts. 

>  Use  independent  study  to  let  students  pursue  projects  on  their  own. 

>  Involve  students  in  community  service  activities. 
(Excerpted  from  Corcoran,  1995) 

Studies  of  Coaching 
Now  that  I  have  provided  a  general  overview  of  coaching  and  critiques  that  have 
been  aimed  at  coaching  as  a  form  of  collaborative  inquiry,  I  want  to  turn  my  attention  to 
reviewing  specific  studies  of  coaching  in  teacher  professional  development.  My 
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overarching  objective  in  this  section  is  to  discuss  coaching  investigations  in  terms  of  their 
underlying  perspectives  of  teacher  knowledge  and  teacher  learning.  I  want  to  demonstrate 
that  while  an  objectivist,  process-product  research  agenda  has  provided  compelling 
evidence  that  coaching  is  an  important  tool  for  long-term  and  action-oriented  teacher 
learning,  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development  has  not  yet  been 
actualized  in  most  investigations  of  coaching.  Moreover,  studies  of  coaching  have  not 
often  reached  the  level  of  constructivist  thought  that  would  necessitate  a  primary 
emphasis  on  the  construction  of  meaning  during  coaching  interactions,  thus  increased 
attention  toward  the  co-constructed  discourse  between  teachers  and  coaches. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  investigations  of  both  constructivist  and  directive 
coaching  formats  have  consistently  added  to  a  growing  consensus  that  coaching  can  be 
effective  in  facilitating  teacher  learning  and,  ultimately,  changes  in  teachers'  instructional 
practices.  Studies  that  have  employed  constructivist  approaches  to  teacher  learning 
through  coaching  have  generally  found  that  teachers  benefited  from  their  interactions 
with  coaches  in  building  new  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning,  as  well  as 
constructing  new  ways  of  thinking  about  their  teaching  and  the  students  in  their 
classrooms.  Studies  that  have  employed  more  directive  modes  for  teacher  learning  have 
similariy  found  that  coached  teachers  are  more  likely  to  change  their  instruction  and  their 
thinking.  Studies  that  have  utilized  constructivist  or  directive  coaching  approaches  have 
also  shown  that  not  all  teachers  learn  from  their  coaching  experiences,  and  teachers 
sometimes  do  not  maintain  instructional  changes  after  the  coaching  phase  has  ended.  This 
appears  to  be  truer  of  short-term  coaching  interactions  (e.g.,  in  studies  utilizing  a 
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multiple-baseline  design)  than  studies  where  coaching  as  an  intervention  is  implemented 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

A  potentially  fruitful  line  of  inquiry  would  entail  investigations  in  which 
constructivist  and  directive  approaches  to  coaching  are  compared  and  contrasted.  A  few 
studies  have  provided  emerging  speculations.  For  instance,  Sparks  (1986)  found  that 
teachers  who  engaged  in  peer  observation  and  reflection  were  more  likely  to  improve 
their  teaching  practices  than  those  who  participated  in  professional  development 
workshops  only,  as  well  as  teachers  who  were  involved  in  more  directive  coaching 
interactions.  On  the  other  hand,  Munger  (1991)  found  teachers  preferred  directive 
coaching  by  instructional  specialists  to  peer  coaching  interactions.  Achinstein  and  Villar 
(2002)  found  that  teachers  who  participated  in  both  more  and  less-directive  forms  of 
mentor  coaching  subsequently  changed  their  classroom  instruction.  These  studies  indicate 
a  need  to  frirther  explore  the  issue  of  constructivist  and  directive  coaching  models  and 
their  effectiveness  in  fostering  teacher  growth. 

Second,  it  is  important  also  to  note  that  studies  in  which  constructivist  coaching 
formats  have  been  utilized  are  not  always  investigations  that  are  based  on  constructivist 
principles.  In  fact,  very  few  coaching  studies  have  been  undertaken  with  a  primary  focus 
of  exploring  the  construction  of  meaning  during  coaching  interactions.  Likewise,  studies 
that  have  employed  directive  coaching  models  have  not  always  limited  their  scope  to  an 
inquiry  of  teachers'  instructional  behaviors  subsequent  to  the  coaching  intervention. 
Sometimes,  such  studies  have  yielded  useful  insights  about  the  processes  involved  in 
directive  coaching  interactions. 
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With  these  distinctions  in  mind,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  argue  for  a  coherent 
research  agenda  for  coaching  within  teacher  professional  development,  in  which  the 
processes  of  coaching  and  the  investigations  of  those  processes  reflected  either 
constructivist  or  objectivist  epistemologies.  Such  consistency  between  the  intervention 
and  the  study  of  that  intervention  would  seem  to  have  the  potential  for  clearer 
explications.  A  constructivist  coaching  model  would  reflect  all  of  the  elements  of 
constructivist  teacher  professional  development  presented  in  Chapter  2,  Table  2-1.  In 
addition,  constructivist  investigations  of  coaching  would  adhere  to  the  principles 
embodied  within  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development.  Ideally,  these 
studies  would  consider  the  full  array  of  contextual  factors  that  influence  teacher  learning 
and  teacher  change.  They  would  also  bear  in  mind  teachers'  pre-existing  experiences, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning,  and  they  would  attempt  to  make 
connections  between  teachers'  cognitive  schemata  and  their  learning  through  professional 
development  experiences.  Finally,  constructivist  inquiries  of  coaching  would  emphasize 
the  construction  of  meaning  during  social  interactions.  Acknowledging  that  meaning  is 
co-constructed  through  the  discourse  in  social  interaction,  constructivist  studies  would 
endeavor  to  explore  how  the  discourse  is  constructed  between  collaborating  teachers  and 
coaches,  and  the  level  of  support  provided  by  various  forms  of  discourse  in  facilitating 
teacher  learning. 

One  of  the  first  investigations  of  coaching  reported  in  the  literature  was  conducted 
by  Joyce  and  Showers  (1980),  who  examined  more  than  200  studies  that  looked  at  the 
effectiveness  of  various  training  methods  and  found  that  lengthy  follow-up  feedback  (i.e., 
coaching)  after  initial  training  was  important  in  fostering  teachers'  ability  to  transfer  new 
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skills  into  their  classroom  practice.  In  a  subsequent  group  comparison  study,  Joyce  and 
Showers  (1983)  found  that  75%  of  the  teachers  who  received  site-based  coaching  after 
two  months  of  training  in  an  instructional  innovation  transferred  new  skills  appropriately 
to  their  classroom;  whereas,  only  15%  of  the  uncoached  group  of  teachers  transferred  the 
skill  to  classroom  use.  The  researchers'  reported  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  did  not 
receive  coaching  delayed  using  the  new  skill;  after  six  months,  they  lost  the  skill  entirely. 

Later,  Showers'  research  (1984)  suggested  that  coaching  contributed  to  teachers' 
transfer  of  training  in  five  ways: 

1 .  Coaching  enabled  teachers  to  practice  the  new  strategy  more  frequently  in  their 
classrooms. 

2.  Teachers  demonstrated  greater  retention  of  the  new  strategy. 

3.  Teachers  achieved  higher  levels  of  appropriate  use  of  the  strategy  over  time. 

4.  Teachers  were  more  likely  to  teach  the  purpose  and  expected  behaviors  inherent  in 
the  new  strategies  to  their  students. 

5.  Teachers  exhibited  clearer  cognitions  about  the  purposes  and  applications  of  the  new 
strategies. 

Some  of  the  early  coaching  research  was  more  constructivist-inspired  in  that  it 
offered  some  usefiil  insights  into  the  actual  processes  that  teachers  underwent  as  they 
transferred  skills  learned  during  professional  development  workshops  into  their 
classroom  instruction.  Showers  (1989),  for  example,  noted  that  the  transfer  process  was 
fairly  consistent  among  teachers  who  participated  in  her  studies.  It  involved  an  initial 
phase  in  workshop  settings  during  which  teachers  expressed  appreciation  for 
demonstrations  of  the  new  strategy  from  workshop  facilitators.  Teachers  exhibited  more 
reluctance  at  the  next  stage  where  they  were  asked  to  demonstrate  the  strategy  for  peers 
during  the  workshop.  Next,  most  teachers  employed  a  form  of  rehearsal,  rather  than  true 
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transfer,  when  they  initially  tried  out  the  strategy  with  students  in  their  own  classrooms. 
By  merely  copying  the  lessons  they  observed  from  workshop  facilitators  or  their  peers, 
teachers  usually  experienced  a  modicum  of  success  with  the  new  strategy.  However,  in 
order  for  true  transfer  of  training  to  occur.  Showers  (1989)  argued  that  teachers  must 
move  from  this  level  to  the  next  step,  in  which  they  integrate  and  adapt  the  new 
instructional  strategy  to  their  unique  classroom  contexts;  in  other  words,  they  are  able  to 
demonstrate  "executive  control"  of  the  innovation.  Showers'  research  indicated  that 
many  teachers  never  negotiated  this  more  complex  task.  She  posited  that  coaching  can, 
however,  facilitate  the  transfer  process  by  providing  support  and  encouragement  to 
teachers  as  they  attempt  to  try  out  new  strategies  in  their  classrooms,  and  by  offering 
feedback  as  teachers  begin  to  make  more  complex  decisions  about  when  to  use  the 
strategy  appropriately  in  various  learning  settings. 

Early  coaching  research  conducted  by  Joyce  and  Showers  and  some  others  led  to 
a  bevy  of  investigations  in  the  1980s,  which  looked  at  the  effectiveness  of  coaching  on 
teachers'  classroom  instruction.  Ackland  (1991)  summed  up  the  1980s  research  as 
providing  evidence  for  the  benefits  of  both  expert  (directive)  and  reciprocal 
(collaborative)  coaching  models.  Moreover,  he  synthesized  findings  from  these  early 
studies  by  positing  15  logistical  considerations  for  schools  and  districts  deciding  to 
design  and/or  implement  coaching  programs  for  teachers  (Table  3-3).  Interestingly, 
many  of  Ackland's  logistical  considerations  pertain  to  issues  of  meaning  construction 
during  coaching  experiences. 
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Table  3-3.  Logistical  Considerations  for  Coaching  Programs 


>  Based  on  prioritized  objectives,  would  coaching  by  experts  or  reciprocal 
(collaborative  coaching)  be  most  effective? 

>  What  form  do  the  in-service  workshops  take  (i.e.,  presentation  by  expert  consultants, 
sharing  of  information  and  experience  on  particular  topics,  etc.? 

>  How  will  teachers  be  trained  in  the  techniques  of  coaching?  Who  coaches  the 
coaches? 

>  Who  conducts  the  training  in  instructional  techniques? 

>  Is  there  a  system  of  ongoing  training  in  coaching  and  instruction? 

>  How  often  are  workshops  conducted?  Are  they  held  during  school,  after  school,  or  in 
the  summer? 

>  What  motivates  teachers  to  participate  (i.e.,  promotional  advantages,  college  credit, 
stipends,  staff  requirements,  etc.)? 

>  What  kinds  of  ongoing  tensions  and  difficulties  may  emerge  as  the  peer-coaching 
program  is  being  initiated? 

>  Who  schedules  observation-feedback  cycles?  Is  feedback  given  immediately  after 
observation? 

>  Who  provides  classroom  coverage  while  one  teacher  is  observing  another? 

>  Are  there  effective  ways  to  encourage  administrative  support? 

>  What  is  the  time  span  for  the  program?  How  can  it  be  maintained  from  year  to  year? 

>  Can  outside  groups  (i.e.,  universities,  parent  groups,  etc.)  be  encouraged  to  assist  the 
program  in  some  way? 

>  How  can  the  program  be  designed  with  "built-in  flexibility"  so  that  it  can  meet  the 
needs  of  various  teachers  within  the  same  school? 

>  What  are  some  practical  systems  of  ongoing  program  evaluation? 
(Ackland,  1991)  '  ' 
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Literacy-Specific  Coaching  Interventions 

Several  coaching  studies  reported  in  the  literature  have  focused  on  the  effects  of 
coaching  on  teachers'  instructional  behaviors  related  to  specific  disciplines.  For  example, 
some  studies  have  examined  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teachers'  subsequent  literacy 
instruction  (Hosack-Curlin,  1988;  Kurth,  1984;  and  Hayes  &  Alvermann,  1986).  All  of 
these  studies  found  coaching  to  provide  benefits  to  teachers  in  rethinking  and/or  revising 
their  literacy  instruction. 

Hosack-Curlin  (1988)  examined  the  impact  of  collaborative  peer  coaching  on 
teachers'  implementation  of  a  process  writing  approach  with  elementary  students.  Twelve 
teacher  pairs  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  a  treatment  group,  which  received  two 
days  of  training  for  peer  coaching  in  addition  to  writing  workshop  in-services,  or  a 
comparison  group  that  received  writing  workshop  training  only.  All  12  teacher-pairs  then 
participated  in  peer  coaching.  At  the  end  of  the  study,  a  higher  percentage  of  treatment 
teachers  demonstrated  more  proficiency  than  control  teachers  in  the  fi^equency  with 
which  they  published  student  work,  held  collaborative  or  student-centered  writing 
conferences,  and  implemented  peer  conferencing.  Fifty  percent  of  the  comparison  group 
teachers  were  fiinctioning  at  the  level  of  Mechanical  Use  (Hall  &  Loucks,  1978;  1979) 
for  writing  workshop  at  the  end  of  the  study;  whereas,  only  8%  of  the  treatment  teachers 
were  operating  at  that  level.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  treatment  teachers  were  operating 
at  the  higher  Stable  or  Routine  levels  or  above.  In  addition,  treatment  teachers  scored 
higher  on  a  Levels  of  Concern  assessment  (Hall  &  Loucks,  1978;  1979),  indicating  a 
stronger  commitment  to  working  collaboratively  with  colleagues  to  explore  new  ideas 
and  practices  related  to  writing  workshop.  The  comparison  teachers'  scores  on  the  Levels 
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of  Concerns  assessment  indicated  they  were  still  predominantly  concerned  about 
management  issues. 

Kurth  (1984)  used  an  expert  (directive)  coaching  model  to  examine  its  effects  on 
eight  teachers'  modification  of  instruction  to  improve  elementary  students'  reading 
comprehension.  Pre-treatment  assessments  revealed  that  teachers  spent  an  average  of 
42%  of  formal  reading  instruction  on  word  recognition  skills  as  opposed  to  22%  of  the 
time  teaching  comprehension  skills.  After  coaching,  teachers  spent  38%  of  the  time 
teaching  comprehension  and  21%  on  word  recognition  skills.  Post-treatment  results 
indicated  that  teachers  also  decreased  the  amount  of  noninstructional  time  after  coaching. 
Furthermore,  coaching  appeared  to  have  an  impact  on  the  amount  of  time  students  spent 
reading  text  at  their  independent  level.  Miscue  analyses  showed  that  35%  of  the  students 
were  reading  at  their  independent  level  each  day  before  coaching;  post-treatment  analyses 
showed  that,  on  average,  64%  of  the  students  were  reading  at  their  independent  level 
every  day. 

Hayes  and  Alvermann  (1986)  also  examined  the  relationship  between  coaching 
and  reading  instruction.  Specifically,  these  researchers  explored  the  efficacy  of  coaching 
teachers  on  techniques  for  discussing  the  readings  they  assigned  to  their  high  school 
students,  thereby  fostering  more  critical  thinking  about  the  texts.  In  general,  after 
coaching  the  teachers  expanded  their  acknowledgement  of  students'  responses  and 
decreased  their  use  of  follow-up  responses  that  tended  to  shut  down  fiirther  discussion. 
As  a  result,  student  responses  became  more  elaborated,  and  students  began  contributing 
more  to  classroom  discussions  of  readings.  Hayes  and  Alvermann  concluded  that  for 
three  of  the  five  participating  teachers,  coaching  appeared  to  alter  the  quality  of  their  text 
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discussions,  fostering  increases  in  the  proportion  of  text-connected  talk  and  increasing 
inferential  and  analytical  talk.  They  noted  that  little  progress  was  made  in  fostering  more 
references  to  other  texts  or  hypothesizing  and  reasoning  through  divergent  possibilities 
suggested  by  the  text.  Two  of  the  five  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  did  not  make 
substantial  changes  in  their  discussions  of  readings. 

Other  coaching  studies  focusing  on  literacy  instruction  have  been  constructivist- 
oriented,  and  have  also  found  benefits  of  coaching.  Bruneau  (1989),  for  instance,  found 
positive  effects  of  coaching  on  a  kindergarten  teacher's  use  of  emergent  literacy  practices 
in  her  classroom.  Her  case  study  provided  a  detailed  description  of  the  coaching  process, 
which  used  an  expert  coaching  model.  Bruneau  attributed  the  successful  outcome  of 
coaching  to  negotiation  that  transpired  between  herself  and  the  teacher  during  coaching; 
thus,  problem  solving  was  a  joint  venture  that  focused  on  the  unique  context  of  the 
kindergarten  teacher's  classroom.  Reflection-in-action,  during  which  the  teacher 
observed  demonstration  lessons  and  contributed  to  instruction  at  increasingly  higher 
levels,  appeared  to  be  an  important  feature,  allowing  the  teacher  to  make  ongoing 
changes  in  her  writing  instruction. 

Reading  comprehension  was  the  focus  of  a  constructivist-inspired  study 
conducted  by  Richardson  and  Anders  (1994),  in  which  they  used  a  form  of  coaching 
called  Practical  Argument  Staff  Development  (PASD)  to  foster  teachers'  use  of  research- 
based  practices  in  support  of  students'  literacy  development.  These  researchers  found  that 
the  PASD  coaching  process  facilitated  considerable  shifts  in  teachers'  theories  of  reading, 
learning  to  read,  and  teaching  reading.  Teachers  also  reported  that  they  changed  their 
classroom  practices  toward  less  reliance  on  the  basal  reader,  the  use  of  more  pre-reading 
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activities,  integration  of  literature  into  other  content  areas,  and  more  authentic  assessment 
practices.  These  self-reported  changes  were  corroborated  through  classroom  observations 
(Tidwell  &  Schlegel,  1991). 

In  summary,  these  studies  point  to  the  effectiveness  of  coaching  for  fostering 
changes  in  teacher  behaviors  related  to  literacy  instruction;  however,  much  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area,  particularly  since  the  use  of  coaching  is  increasing  in 
federally  funded  and  other  school  reform  programs  that  target  literacy  improvement. 
District-level  research  on  coaching  as  a  literacy  intervention  often  goes  unpublished. 
Showers'  suggestion,  made  two  decades  ago,  that  we  need  more  studies  on  teachers' 
cognitions  during  the  professional  development  process  remains  relevant  to  the  research 
agenda  for  coaching  and  literacy  instruction  today.  If  coaching  activities  within  teacher 
professional  development  efforts  targeting  literacy  instruction  are  to  be  successfiil  in 
assisting  teachers  in  developing  new  instructional  practices,  Showers  was  certainly 
correct  in  arguing  that  gaining  a  better  understanding  about  teachers'  cognitions  before, 
during,  and  after  the  coaching  process  is  vitally  important. 
Coaching  Effects  on  Instructional  Actions  and  Teacher's  Perceptions 

Some  studies  reported  in  the  literature  have  looked  at  the  effects  of  coaching  on 
teachers'  mathematics  instruction.  For  example,  Ray  (1998)  investigated  the  effects  of 
cognitive  coaching  (Costa  &  Garmston,  1985)  on  teachers'  implementation  of  standards 
proposed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM,  1991)  in  their  K- 
3  classrooms.  Williamson  and  Russell  (1990)  conducted  a  study  to  determine  how  expert 
peer  coaching  facilitated  by  lead  teachers  impacted  teachers'  use  of  manipulatives  during 
mathematics  instruction  in  their  l"""  and  3"*  grade  classrooms.  Both  of  these  studies  found 
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positive  effects  of  coaching.  Ray  found  that  observational  notes  recorded  during 
classroom  visits  by  the  coach  served  to  validate  the  teachers'  perceptions  about  their  new 
math  instruction,  and  encouraged  teachers  to  reflect  more  on  their  teaching  and 
instructional  outcomes  for  students.  Moreover,  cognitive  coaching  helped  to  combat  a 
feeling  of  isolation  as  teachers  attempted  new  practices,  and  fostered  a  coUegial 
relationship  among  educators  that  facilitated  professional  growth. 

Williamson  and  Russell  (1990)  also  found  that  coaching  helped  to  break  down 
barriers  between  classrooms  and  provided  teachers  with  affirmations  of  their  teaching 
efficacy.  The  coached  teachers  who  participated  in  their  study  reported  significantly 
increased  use  of  math  manipulatives  in  their  classrooms  compared  to  a  control  group  of 
teaches  who  had  attended  the  math  workshops  but  did  not  receive  extended  assistance 
provided  by  coaches.  The  coached  teachers,  more  than  uncoached  teachers,  demonstrated 
increased  understandings  about  the  purposes  for  using  manipulatives  in  mathematics 
instruction,  and  these  teachers  no  longer  felt  compelled  to  "cover"  every  activity  in  the 
math  textbook.  Written  feedback  from  the  teachers  indicated  the  planning  conferences 
were  the  single  most  important  aspect  of  the  coaching  process.  During  the  planning 
conferences,  the  coaches  helped  teachers  make  connections  between  the  new  materials 
and  the  teachers'  existing  curriculum,  and  assisted  teachers  in  selecting  appropriate 
materials  for  their  instructional  objectives.  Thus,  the  coaches  helped  facilitate  the  process 
of  teachers  developing  executive  control  of  the  instructional  innovation.  One  unexpected 
outcome  of  the  study  was  that  the  coached  teachers  became  known  as  the  mathematics 
experts  at  their  schools.  As  a  result,  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic  about  coaching  a  new 
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group  of  teachers.  As  Williamson  and  Russell  noted,  the  power  of  this  pyramid  form  of 
professional  development  is  currently  underutilized  in  reform  efforts. 

Several  studies  have  looked  at  instructional  pedagogy  (e.g.,  questioning,  direct 
instruction,  cooperative  learning)  rather  than  specific  instructional  content.  Munger 
(1991)  and  Wineburg  (1995)  investigated  the  effects  of  peer  coaching  on  teachers' 
implementation  of  cooperative  learning  activities  in  their  classroom.  Munger  compared 
teachers'  responses  to  peer  coaching,  the  use  of  staff  development  specialists,  and  study 
groups  on  teachers'  implementation  of  cooperative  learning,  and  found  that  teachers 
reported  peer  coaching  had  the  least  influence  on  their  subsequent  instructional  changes. 
Teachers  preferred  the  guidance  provided  by  the  staff  development  specialists.  This 
finding  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  teachers'  reports  that  they  observed  a 
demonstration  of  cooperative  learning  in  their  coaching  partner's  classroom  but  did  not 
use  pre-  or  post-observation  conferences  with  feedback.  Mimger's  study  suggests  that 
coaching  activities  may  need  more  structure  to  be  perceived  as  useful  by  teachers. 

Wineburg  (1995)  found  that  teachers  who  engaged  in  peer  coaching  in  her  study 
focused  their  use  of  cooperative  learning  structures  on  student  learning  (versus 
management  issues)  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  who  did  not  participate  in  peer 
coaching.  Only  those  teachers  who  participated  in  peer  coaching  reached  the  higher 
Refinement  or  Integration  levels  of  practice  on  the  Levels  of  Use  Interviews  (Hall  & 
Loucks,  1978,  1979).  Moreover,  9  out  of  10  teachers  found  coaching  helpfixl,  citing  such 
benefits  as  building  their  self-confidence,  helping  them  to  work  though  their  concerns 
about  cooperative  learning,  and  providing  specific,  nonjudgmental  feedback.  Teachers 
also  identified  a  number  of  factors  that  affected  the  process  of  peer  coaching.  These 
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factors  included  time,  support  from  the  administration,  proximity  of  grade  level,  and 
comfort  levels  between  coaching  partners.  Wineburg  found  that  the  size  of  the  school  was 
another  important  factor  in  fostering  the  use  of  peer  coaching  among  teachers.  Teachers 
in  larger  schools  often  found  collaboration  more  difficult  than  teachers  in  small  schools. 

The  relationship  between  peer  coaching  and  teacher  questioning  was  the  focus  of 
a  study  conducted  by  Licklider  (1995).  Using  a  researcher-developed  rating  instrument  to 
rate  the  effectiveness  of  teacher  classroom  questioning,  the  researcher  found  that 
participating  teachers  improved  in  every  element  of  effective  questioning  practices, 
particularly  in  acknowledging  student  responses  to  questions,  directing  questions  to  the 
entire  class,  and  random  selection  of  students  to  respond  to  questions.  Teachers'  use  of 
wait  time  and  probing  for  clarification  showed  marked  improvement  after  coaching. 
Although  teachers  reported  they  had  improved  the  most  in  their  ability  to  develop 
purposeftil  questions,  teachers'  perceptions  were  not  supported  by  the  classroom 
observation  data,  which  suggests  that  teachers  may  need  specific  feedback  based  on 
observational  data  to  develop  a  more  realistic  picture  of  their  instructional  changes.  Nine 
of  the  10  teachers  interviewed  for  this  study  reported  positive  changes  in  their  teaching  as 
a  result  of  their  participation  in  peer  coaching.  Positive  changes  included  improving  their 
teaching  skills,  willingness  to  observe  a  colleague  teach  and  be  observed  by  someone 
else,  placing  more  value  on  professional  development  for  improving  teaching  skills, 
openness  to  new  teaching  strategies,  and  seeking  assistance  from  a  colleague  related  to 
instructional  concerns. 

The  teachers  expressed  that  the  most  influential  aspect  of  the  professional 
development  process  for  improving  their  questioning  was  an  opportunity  to  practice 
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using  the  skills  in  their  own  classroom.  This  was  followed  by  observing  a  colleague  using 
the  skills  and  providing  feedback  to  their  partner.  Licklider  noted  that  preparing  to  give  a 
colleague  feedback  related  to  their  questioning  practices  may  have  caused  the  observer  to 
think  about  the  techniques  and  appropriate  usage  at  a  deeper  level  than  could  be  reached 
by  receiving  feedback  from  their  coaching  partner. 

Miller,  Harris,  and  Watanabe  (1991)  also  examined  the  relationship  between 
coaching  and  teachers'  interactions  with  students;  specifically,  they  looked  at  teachers' 
use  of  focused  academic  praise  and  higher-level  questions.  These  researchers  found  that 
teachers  increased  their  use  of  these  effective  teaching  behaviors  after  coaching  and 
continued  to  use  these  behaviors  during  a  follow-up  phase  and  three  months  later.  Caccia 
(1996)  focused  on  a  teacher's  interactions  with  students  in  the  classroom.  He  engaged  in 
"linguistic"  coaching  with  a  beginning  teacher  who  was  experiencing  frustration  about 
student  behavior  in  his  classroom.  Linguistic  coaching  was  intended  to  support  the 
teacher  in  altering  his  communication  with  students  by  recognizing  that  his  beliefs  and 
interpretations  about  teaching  were  causing  him  to  respond  to  students  in  ways  that 
perpetuated  his  classroom  discipline  problems.  After  several  coaching  sessions,  the 
teacher  became  less  sarcastic  and  more  direct  with  his  students.  He  also  began  to  use 
routine  discipline  procedures  instead  of  trying  to  manage  everything  on  his  own.  The 
result  was  that  he  had  more  time  and  energy  to  direct  to  his  teaching  and  involvement  in 
other  aspects  of  school  life. 

In  another  study  (Nolan  &  Hillkirk,  1991),  teachers  reported  changes  in  their 
teaching  behaviors  related  to  questioning,  classroom  management,  use  of  different 
teaching  strategies,  and  greater  use  of  techniques  to  increase  student  understanding  after 
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they  had  participated  in  reflective  coaching  with  external  consultants.  Observational  data 
supported  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  instructional  changes  related  to  questioning 
behavior  and  some  of  their  perceptions  pertaining  to  changes  in  classroom  management 
and  techniques  to  increase  student  understanding;  however,  data  did  not  support  all  of  the 
teachers'  claims  to  making  changes.  In  addition  to  examining  teachers'  instructional 
changes,  these  investigators  asked  teachers  to  relate  any  changes  in  their  thinking  about 
teaching  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  peer  coaching.  The  teachers  reported 
increases  in  their  reflection  and  self-analysis,  their  feelings  of  empowerment,  self- 
confidence,  and  professionalism,  and  increases  in  their  active  decision  making  before  and 
during  instruction. 

Accordingly,  Nolan  and  Hillkirk  (1991)  asserted  that  veteran  teachers  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  reflective  coaching  with  knowledgeable  coaches  (those  who 
have  expertise  in  both  content  and  consulting  practices)  will  experience  more  significant 
changes  in  their  thinking  about  teaching  and  their  teaching  behaviors  than  will  teachers 
who  do  not  have  this  opportunity.  Furthermore,  teachers  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  rationale  for  professional  decisions  with  colleagues  are  more  likely  to  feel 
empowered  than  those  who  do  not  have  such  opportunities.  These  researchers  observed 
that  participants  needed  to  complete  four  or  five  cycles  of  coaching  before  making 
significant  changes.  Not  all  teachers  in  their  study  made  changes,  which  led  Nolan  and 
Hillkirk  to  assert  that  teachers  who  do  not  accept  the  basic  philosophy  of  reflective 
coaching  will  not  experience  substantial  changes  in  either  their  behavior  or  their  thinking 
fi-om  participating  in  coaching  that  focuses  on  reflection. 
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Hillkirk  and  Nolan  (1991)  found  similar  results  in  a  second  study  they  conducted 
on  reflective  coaching  with  external  consultants  and  its  impact  on  teachers'  thinking  and 
behavior.  This  time,  the  researchers  targeted  multiple  pedagogical  innovations,  including 
information  processing  theory,  teacher  expectations,  explicit  teaching,  cooperative 
learning,  and  addressing  students'  learning  styles.  First-year  outcomes  of  the  project 
revealed  that  most  teachers  did  make  changes  in  their  thinking  about  teaching  and  their 
teaching  behaviors  (e.g.,  higher  expectations,  increased  wait  time,  more  use  of  process 
writing).  Results  also  showed  benefits  to  the  school  district  (higher  professional  morale, 
participants'  renewed  enthusiasm  for  teaching).  Teachers  cited  continuity  and  follow-up, 
emphasis  on  specific  teaching  practices,  teacher  involvement  and  control,  and  mutual 
respect  among  coaching  participants  as  key  features  that  contributed  to  their  positive 
experiences  in  the  program.  However,  some  teachers  experienced  frustration  with  their 
coaches'  unwillingness  to  provide  evaluative  feedback  during  post-conferences.  These 
teachers  expressed  discomfort  regarding  the  focus  on  reflection  during  the  coaching 
conferences,  seemingly  preferring  a  more  directive  approach  taken  by  their  peers,  and  by 
the  external  consultants  who  they  regarded  as  instructional  authorities. 

Teacher-directed  instructional  methods  are  another  focus  of  studies  that  have 
looked  at  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teachers'  classroom  pedagogy.  Kohler,  Crilley, 
Shearer,  and  Good  (1997)  used  a  multiple  baseline  design  to  examine  the  effects  of 
expert  coaching  on  teachers'  organization  of  activities,  use  of  academic  materials  and 
tasks,  directions  provided  to  students,  and  teachers'  academic  talk.  The  four  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  study  addressed  a  total  of  9  procedural  areas  during  peer  coaching,  and 
consistently  increased  their  use  of  targeted  skills  during  the  coaching  phase.  Usage 
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slightly  decreased  during  a  maintenance  phase  but  remained  well  above  baseline  levels. 
Instructional  areas  that  were  not  routinely  discussed  with  a  coach  showed  little  or  no 
refinement  during  the  study.  The  authors  noted  it  was  not  clear  if  the  coaching  successes 
had  to  do  with  the  coach's  unique  coaching  skills  or  to  the  procedure  of  peer  coaching  in 
general.  They  suggested  that  further  research  should  attempt  to  identify  the  components 
of  coaching  that  are  responsible  for  promoting  instructional  change. 

Pasch  and  Harberts  (1992)  looked  at  teachers'  changes  in  teacher-directed 
instruction  involving  anticipatory  sets,  explicit  instruction,  guided  practice,  and  student 
interaction/involvement,  as  well  as  teacher's  levels  of  reflective  thinking  about  teaching. 
They  used  collaborative  peer  coaching  and  expert  coaching  to  guide  teachers'  reflection 
and  instructional  decision-making.  Results  of  the  pre-test/post-test  assessments  revealed 
that  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  demonstrated  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
appropriate  use  of  targeted  instructional  procedures  as  they  taught  language  arts  and 
mathematics  lessons.  In  language  arts,  there  was  a  38%  average  increase  in  appropriate 
use  of  direct  instruction  procedures  across  the  two  years  of  the  study.  In  math,  the 
increase  was  an  average  of  64%  across  both  years.  In  addition,  teachers  increased  their 
levels  of  reflection  according  to  the  Taxonomy  of  Teacher  Reflective  Thought  (Sparks- 
Langer,  Simmons,  Pasch,  Colton,  &  Starko,  1990),  which  involved  their  increased  use  of 
pedagogical  principles  to  explain  teaching  events.  Reflective  levels  only  increased  after 
the  teachers  were  observed  and  coached  as  they  taught  in  their  classrooms.  Pasch  and 
Harberts  also  reported  on  student  gains  in  reading  and  math  on  the  California 
Achievement  Test.  Students  gains  in  both  reading  and  math  exceeded  both  of  the 
matched  control  schools  and  the  average  district  gains.  Moreover,  teachers  who  had 
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received  two  years  of  coaching  had  substantially  fewer  students  performing  below 
average  than  teachers  who  received  only  one  year  of  coaching. 

A  prevalent  focus  of  inquiries  that  have  examined  the  effects  of  coaching  on 
teachers'  perceptions  and  thinking  has  been  teachers'  self-efficacy,  or  beliefs  about  their 
ability  to  make  a  difference  in  their  students'  learning.  Research  has  found  that  teacher 
self-efficacy  predicts  teachers'  implementation  of  instructional  innovations  and  student 
achievement  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986;  McLaughlin  &  Marsh,  1978;  Smylie,  1989;  Stein  & 
Wang,  1988;  Anderson,  Greene,  &  Loewen,  1988).  Ross  (1992)  examined  the  mediating 
effects  of  teacher  self-efficacy  on  the  relationship  between  coaching  and  student 
outcomes  in  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  history  classes.  He  foimd  that  all  teachers, 
regardless  of  their  level  of  self-efficacy,  were  more  effective  with  increased  contact  with 
their  expert  coaches.  Teachers  who  reported  greater  collaboration  with  school 
administrators  during  the  study  also  reported  less  involvement  with  their  coaches,  and 
these  teachers  obtained  lower  student  achievement  in  their  classrooms.  Not  only  was 
student  achievement  higher  in  the  classrooms  of  teachers  who  interacted  more 
extensively  with  their  coaches,  student  achievement  also  was  higher  in  classrooms  of 
teachers  with  higher  self-efficacy. 

Teachers  increased  their  levels  of  self-efficacy  after  coaching  in  a  study 
conducted  by  Edwards  and  Newton  (1995),  in  which  she  looked  at  the  effects  of 
cognitive  coaching  (Costa  &  Garmston,  1985)  on  teachers'  self-efficacy  as  measured  by 
the  Teacher  Efficacy  Scale  (Gibson  &  Dembo,  1984)  and  teachers'  feelings  of 
empowerment  as  measured  by  the  Vincenz  Empowerment  Scale  (Vincenz,  1990). 
Edwards  found  that  after  participating  in  cognitive  coaching  all  but  one  teacher  had 
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higher  self-efficacy  scores  than  the  control  group  (who  did  not  receive  coaching). 
Teachers  who  were  trained  in  1991,  rather  than  1992,  showed  greater  differences  from 
the  control  group  than  those  who  were  trained  more  recently,  suggesting  that  self-efficacy 
tended  to  increase  over  time.  Those  teachers  who  participated  in  more  coaching  scored 
higher  on  both  the  Teaching  Efficacy  and  Total  Efficacy  subscales,  but  not  the  Personal 
Efficacy  subscale.  Teachers  who  engaged  in  more  coaching  also  scored  higher  for 
empowerment  than  the  uncoached  group,  and  women  tended  to  score  higher  than  men. 
Moreover,  teachers  trained  in  cognitive  coaching  were  significantly  more  satisfied  with 
their  careers  than  those  who  were  not  trained. 

In  a  follow-up  study,  Edwards  (1998)  looked  at  the  relationship  between  cognitive 
coaching  and  teachers'  implementation  of  nonverbal  classroom  management  procedures 
and  measures  that  were  likely  to  be  impacted  by  professional  development  (i.e.,  teachers' 
self-efficacy  and  school  culture).  Cognitive  coaching  and  monthly  dialogue  groups  led  to 
increases  in  teacher  self-efficacy  and  a  positive  school  culture.  The  greater  the  extent  of 
participation  in  coaching,  the  higher  the  scores  were  on  the  Teacher  Efficacy  Scale  and 
the  School  Culture  Survey  (Saphier  &  King,  1985).  Many  teachers  did  express  that  they 
felt  overwhelmed  by  trying  to  learn  both  coaching  and  nonverbal  classroom  management 
skills  at  the  same  time. 

Gordon,  Nolan,  and  Forlenza  (1995)  also  included  teachers'  perceptions  of  their 
efficacy  among  several  teacher  changes  they  examined  in  a  large  study  involving  24 
schools  in  13  school  districts.  Teacher  self-reports  on  a  survey  showed  increases  in 
teacher  self-efficacy,  as  well  as  improvement  in  participants'  attitudes  and  values, 
feelings  toward  others,  school  culture,  and  improvements  in  students'  academic  learning 
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and  social  behavior.  These  authors  identified  schools  that  fell  into  low,  moderate  or  high 
implementation  categories  related  to  levels  of  teachers'  engagement  in  peer  coaching. 
Participants  in  high  implementation  schools  said  the  biggest  factor  involved 
administrative  support.  Peer  coaching  had  become  a  long-range,  formal  part  of  their 
school's  objectives  for  teaching  and  leaming.  Conversely,  participants  in  low 
implementation  schools  said  there  was  no  formal  recognition  of  peer  coaching  as  a  daily 
practice  at  their  schools.  Lack  of  administrative  support  was  a  predominant  response 
related  to  factors  that  presented  obstacles  to  peer  coaching,  along  with  difficulty  in 
scheduling  conferences  and  observation,  and  insufficient  time  to  collaborate.  In  addition, 
some  veteran  teachers  believed  they  could  not  benefit  fi-om  peers  observing  their 
teaching. 

Teachers'  capacity  for  reflective  thinking  also  has  been  cited  in  the  literature  as  a 
determining  factor  in  implementing  instructional  innovations  (Schon,  1983;  Ross,  Bondy, 
&  Kyle,  1993).  Delaney  and  Arredondo  (1998)  investigated  the  effects  of  collegial 
coaching  (Dantonio,  1995)  on  teachers'  reflective  capacities,  teaching  practices,  attitudes 
about  teaching,  and  perceptions  of  professional  growth.  Through  reflective  journals, 
teachers  described  changes  in  their  instructional  practices  as  a  result  of  their  coaching 
experiences.  Specifically,  they  were  more  aware  of  their  educational  theories  and  wanted 
to  better  align  their  classroom  practices  with  their  espoused  theories.  When  the  teachers 
reflected  on  incongruities  between  their  theories  and  instruction  with  their  coaching 
partner,  they  were  better  able  to  think  through  the  problems  and  adjust  their  instructional 
methods.  Teachers'  oral  and  written  comments  reflected  four  major  benefits  of 
participating  in  collegial  coaching: 
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1 .  They  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  others  in  a  nonthreatening  environment. 

2.  They  became  motivated  and  enthusiastic  about  their  teaching. 

3.  They  began  to  reflect  more  about  their  instructional  practices  and  professional 
growth. 

4.  They  increased  their  awareness  of  the  "how,  why,  and  what"  of  effective  teaching. 

In  summary,  then,  a  number  of  qualitative,  quantitative,  and  survey  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a  variety  of  coaching  models  in  fostering  teacher 
change,  both  in  teachers'  instructional  practices  and  in  their  thinking  about  teaching  and 
learning.  The  fact  that  the  coaching  literature  is  replete  with  divergent  definitions  of 
coaching  is  problematic.  Such  ambiguity  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  which  coaching 
models  or  coaching  components  are  most  effective.  Additionally,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  the  coaching  studies  do  not  address  student  outcomes  related  to  teachers' 
participation  in  coaching.  Finally,  as  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  above  discussion  of  the 
coaching  literature,  most  studies  have  not  examined  the  processes  of  coaching  or  the 
effects  of  these  processes  on  teacher  learning.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  studies  that 
have  looked  at  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teachers  who  work  with  struggling  students. 
These  studies  are  described  in  the  next  section. 
Coaching  Effects  on  Struggling  Learners  and  Their  Teachers 

Not  surprisingly,  most  of  the  coaching  studies  conducted  with  teachers  of 
struggling  learners  have  focused  on  fostering  changes  in  teachers'  instructional  practices 
to  better  accommodate  students  who  are  experiencing  social  and/or  academic  difficulties. 
A  few  studies  have  been  subject-specific,  such  as  investigations  that  have  looked  at  the 
impact  of  coaching  on  teachers'  reading  or  mathematics  instruction.  Other  studies  have 
examined  pedagogical  changes  in  relation  to  coaching,  including  use  of  instructional 
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time,  interactions  with  students,  and  responsive  teaching.  When  these  studies  have  also 
assessed  student  outcomes,  they  have  primarily  focused  on  rates  of  student  engagement 
or  pre-post  achievement  on  standardized  tests.  Still  other  inquiries  have  highlighted 
changes  in  teachers'  perceptions,  including  their  feelings  of  self-efficacy  about  teaching 
struggling  students,  their  attitudes  toward  struggling  students,  and  their  rates  of  referring 
students  for  special  education  appraisal.  A  description  of  each  of  these  types  of  coaching 
effects  follows. 

The  reading  instruction  provided  by  one  first-grade  teacher  was  the  focus  of  a 
case  study  conducted  by  Glang,  Gersten,  and  Morvant  (1994),  one  of  whom  served  as  an 
expert  coach  for  the  teacher  who  worked  with  8  struggling  readers  in  her  general 
education  classroom.  The  coaching  sessions  consisted  of  structured  dialogue  that 
emphasized  key  concepts  and  skills  for  teaching  beginning  reading,  motivational 
strategies,  matching  curriculum  to  students'  current  performance  level,  and  providing 
feedback  to  students.  After  two  weeks  of  implementation  and  coaching,  the  teacher  was 
still  struggling  to  implement  a  point  system  that  reinforced  students  for  paying  attention 
and  following  teacher  instructions.  However,  after  the  coach  modeled  using  the  point 
system  in  the  teacher's  classroom,  the  teacher  began  to  use  the  innovation  consistently, 
and  student  engagement  rates  increased  from  27%  to  75%-85%.  With  the  coach's  direct 
guidance  and  classroom  demonstrations,  the  teacher  also  implemented  changes  in  her 
reading  instruction  (integrating  familiar  words  into  word  lists),  which  resulted  in  students 
increasing  their  word-list  reading  from  65%-75%  accuracy  to  85%-95%  accuracy. 

Some  attention  was  paid  to  the  effects  of  the  coaching  process  employed  in  this 
study.  For  example,  the  authors  reported  that  the  directive  coaching  approach  taken 
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during  the  study  appeared  to  be  appropriate  for  this  teacher  because  she  desired  change 
and  volunteered  for  the  intervention.  She  also  had  a  high  degree  of  self-confidence, 
which  made  her  amenable  to  the  direct  feedback  and  suggestions  that  were  offered  by  the 
coach.  Indeed,  the  teacher  reported  that  she  had  benefited  from  the  concrete  nature  of  the 
feedback,  and  by  observing  the  direct  impact  of  the  changes  she  made  on  her  students' 
learning. 

The  effect  of  coaching  on  teachers'  implementation  of  a  new  videodisc 
mathematics  curriculum  in  their  secondary  special  education  classrooms  was  the  focus  of 
a  study  conducted  by  Gersten  and  Kelly  (1992).  The  authors  utilized  expert  coaching  to 
facilitate  teachers'  implementation  of  the  iimovation,  and  measured  teachers' 
effectiveness  on  six  variables:  (a)  provision  of  informational  feedback  to  students  when 
they  made  errors,  (b)  inappropriate  feedback,  (c)  provision  of  confusing  or  irrelevant 
explanations,  (d)  use  of  criticism,  (e)  use  of  praise,  and  (f)  levels  of  student  engagement. 
Results  showed  that  teachers  increased  their  use  of  appropriate  corrective  feedback  and 
praise,  and  three  teachers  decreased  by  more  than  50%  those  practices  that  were 
considered  to  hinder  effective  use  of  the  videodisc  program  (irrelevant/confusing 
explanations,  inappropriate  feedback,  and  criticism). 

In  relation  to  student  achievement,  although  the  increase  in  mean  observed 
student  engagement  was  slight,  interclassroom  variability  of  student  engagement  was  far 
less  during  the  coached  phase  than  during  the  uncoached  phase.  The  average  pre-test 
score  for  the  four  groups  of  students  was  31%,  compared  to  the  average  post-test  score  of 
83%,  an  indication  that  the  program  was  effective  in  teaching  relevant  mathematics 
concepts  to  students.  While  all  four  teachers  reported  that  the  coaching  process  was 
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helpful,  two  teachers  expressed  some  degree  of  ambivalence  about  their  participation  in 
coaching.  Based  on  interviews  with  the  teacher  and  classroom  observations,  the  authors 
noted  that  one  teacher  might  have  benefited  fi^om  a  more  reflective  style  of  coaching 
rather  than  the  expert  model  that  was  employed.  In  addition,  the  two  teachers  who 
implemented  the  new  math  program  without  any  assistance  for  several  weeks  before 
coaching  began  (due  to  the  staggered,  multiple  baseline  design)  experienced  more 
frustration  and  resistance  related  to  the  program.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  timing  of 
coaching  may  be  important.  In  general,  the  teachers  were  more  open  to  directive 
feedback  from  the  coaches  than  might  be  expected,  leading  the  authors  to  note  that  the 
implementation  of  the  new  videodisc  program,  an  unfamiliar  technology  for  the  teachers, 
may  have  fostered  greater  willingness  on  the  teachers'  part  to  open  up  their  teaching 
practices  for  scrutiny  from  an  outsider. 

Several  studies  have  focused  on  the  use  of  coaching  to  facilitate  changes  in 
general  education  teachers'  instructional  behaviors  that  would  better  accommodate 
struggling  students  in  their  classrooms.  Gardner,  Kaiser,  and  Riley  (1993)  used  expert 
coaching  to  assist  three  preschool  teachers  in  improving  social  integration  of  three 
children  who  demonstrated  severe  social  interaction  deficits.  Specifically,  coaching  was 
intended  to  improve  teachers'  use  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  cues  and  supportive  feedback 
to  the  children.  Results  indicated  beneficial  changes  in  the  teachers'  support  of  child- 
child  interactions  and  the  quality  of  their  teacher-child  interactions.  The  number  of 
intervals  of  support  behaviors  for  the  three  teachers  ranged  from  0  to  2  during  the 
baseline  period,  but  increased  to  18-24  intervals  of  supportive  behavior  after  coaching. 
These  levels  were  maintained  during  short-term  maintenance  checks  and  at  the  three- 
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month  follow-up.  In  addition  to  increases  in  teacher-child  support  interactions,  the 
number  of  intervals  of  social  interactions  for  the  children  also  increased  from  a  mean  of 
1.4-4  during  the  baseline  period  to  an  average  of  7-15  intervals  of  social  interaction  after 
coaching.  Maintenance  levels  decreased  for  all  three  children  but  were  still  well  above 
the  baseline  levels.  Questionnaire  results  showed  that  teachers  responded  positively  to 
coaching.  They  reported  having  learned  best  how  to  help  children  interact  with  one 
another  rather  than  only  with  the  teacher. 

Kovic  (1996)  also  used  an  expert  coaching  model  to  facilitate  collaboration 
among  members  of  an  inclusion  team  (second-grade  general  education  teacher,  special 
education  consultant  teacher,  speech  pathologist,  occupational  therapist,  physical 
therapist,  and  teacher's  aide)  to  effectively  integrate  two  children  with  Dovm's  syndrome 
into  a  general  education  classroom.  Observational  data  were  collected  from  classroom 
visits,  parent  conferences,  team  meetings,  and  weekly  meetings  with  the  classroom  and 
consultant  teachers.  Over  time,  the  inclusion  team  began  to  explore  instructional 
alternatives,  reflect  on  their  effectiveness,  and  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  when 
needed.  Through  negotiated  dialogue,  the  classroom  teacher  and  consultant  teacher  began 
to  build  a  common  language  that  helped  to  dispel  earlier  philosophical  conflicts  about 
appropriate  curriculum  and  assessments  for  special  needs  children. 

In  another  study  that  utilized  an  expert  coaching  model,  Hasbrouck  and  Christen 
(1997)  provided  coaching  for  three  inclusion  teachers  in  a  Grades  6-8  middle  school. 
Targeted  teaching  behaviors  were  selected  by  the  teachers  from  a  researcher-developed 
instrument  called  the  Scale  for  Coaching  Instructional  Effectiveness  (SCIE,  Hasbrouck, 
1994).  Different  teachers  selected  as  their  targeted  innovations  classroom  management. 
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adapting  methods  and  materials  for  students  with  special  needs,  managing  disruptive 
behaviors,  and  designing  appropriate  instruction  for  students  who  were  performing  below 
grade  level.  Two  of  the  three  teachers  improved  their  ratings  on  the  SCIE  instrument 
after  engaging  in  coaching  with  the  external  consultant.  The  third  teacher  had  excellent 
ratings  on  the  initial  observations  and  maintained  excellent  ratings  throughout  the  study. 
All  three  teachers  responded  positively  to  their  coaching  experiences  on  a  summary 
questionnaire. 

Another  study  involved  coaching  between  special  education  and  general 
education  teachers  as  a  means  for  assisting  general  education  teachers  in  translating 
research  about  instruction  for  students  with  learning  disabilities  into  their  classroom 
practice  (Gersten,  Morvant,  &  Brengelman,  1995).  The  coaches  were  special  education 
teachers  who  worked  with  struggling  students  from  the  general  education  teacher's 
classroom  for  a  portion  of  the  school  day.  Findings  from  the  study  offer  insights  into  the 
developing  patterns  of  teacher  change.  Regardless  of  the  level  of  the  general  educators' 
experience,  their  change  processes  proceeded  in  an  irregular  manner.  While  the 
instructional  strategies  that  were  suggested  by  special  education  teachers  were  sometimes 
implemented  consistently,  at  other  times  suggestions  were  either  ignored  or  used  in  an 
intermittent  way.  The  researchers  observed  that  the  pattern  of  "plateaus,  peaks,  and 
valleys  is  typical  of  most  types  of  learning"  (p.  57). 

Based  on  interaction  data,  Gersten,  et  al.  noted  that  the  teachers'  erratic 
implementation  might  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  subtle  but  profound  differences  between 
special  and  general  education  teachers  in  their  conceptions  of  teaching  and  learning. 
Requesting  classroom  teachers  to  use  special  education  techniques  in  their  reading 
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instruction  sometimes  required  them  to  make  significant  changes  in  their  views  of 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  special  education  teachers  often  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
balancing  act  that  classroom  teachers  had  to  perform  in  taking  responsibility  for  all 
students,  including  the  lowest-achieving  students,  in  their  classrooms.  Consequently,  the 
researchers  found  it  was  essential  to  address  the  classroom  teachers'  beliefs  and  personal 
feelings,  as  well  as  their  observable  teaching  strategies  and  behaviors.  Still,  participating 
teachers  expressed  that  they  often  felt  like  they  were  being  evaluated,  although  they 
added  that  their  discomfort  was  offset  by  perceived  benefits  to  their  students  and 
themselves. 

The  coaching  process  was  also  addressed.  In  this  study,  dialogue  between 
classroom  teachers  and  the  special  educators  shifted  over  the  course  of  coaching,  moving 
fi-om  more  personal  assessments  of  the  efficacy  of  their  lessons  to  increasingly  specific 
discussions  of  individual  student  involvement  and  success  levels.  They  began  to 
articulate  the  connections  between  using  particular  instructional  methods  and  changes  in 
student  performance.  As  special  educators  and  teachers  began  to  feel  more  comfortable 
with  each  other,  data  showed  coaches  provided  more  suggestions  for  using  specific 
strategies  or  solutions  to  observed  instructional  problems.  While  teachers  reported  they 
especially  appreciated  the  specificity  and  practicality  of  the  advice  offered  by  their 
coaches,  the  researchers  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  style  of  coaching  prevented  the 
participating  teachers  fi-om  engaging  in  problem-solving  and  developing  instructional 
strategies  more  independently. 

A  few  studies  have  examined  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teachers'  interactions 
with  struggling  learners  in  their  classrooms.  For  example.  Sparks  (1986)  used  the 
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Stallings  Secondary  Observation  Instrument  (SSOI,  Stallings,  Needels,  &  Stayrook, 
1979)  to  examine  19  teachers'  use  of  instructional  time  and  the  quality  of  their 
interactions  with  students.  A  combination  of  reciprocal  peer  coaching  and  expert 
coaching  was  employed  with  two  groups  of  teachers,  one  of  which  participated  in 
professional  development  workshops  on  targeted  classroom  behaviors  and  engaged  in 
peer  coaching.  Another  group  engaged  in  professional  development  workshops  and 
coaching  from  an  expert,  external  consultant,  and  the  third  group  received  training  but  no 
coaching.  An  analysis  of  pre/post-treatment  assessments  showed  that  four  of  the  six 
teachers  in  the  workshop/peer  coaching  group  reached  the  criterion  level  for 
improvement  in  their  instructional  behaviors  (70%  or  above),  and  two  improved  to 
slightly  below  the  criterion.  In  the  workshop/expert  coaching  group,  five  teachers  needed 
to  improve,  but  only  two  reached  the  criterion  level,  and  three  did  not  improve  at  all. 
Finally,  in  the  workshop  only  group,  three  of  the  six  teachers  reached  the  criterion  level 
for  improvement,  and  three  showed  no  improvement.  In  concluding  that  peer  coaching 
appeared  to  be  the  most  successful  of  the  three  professional  development  activities, 
Sparks  hypothesized  that  peer  observers  who  were  involved  in  the  analysis  and  coding  of 
teacher  and  student  behaviors  may  have  transferred  this  skill  to  analysis  of  their  own 
behavior  and  were  subsequently  able  to  make  more  significant  changes  in  their  own 
teaching.  Another  benefit  of  the  peer  coaching  may  have  been  a  heightened  sense  of  trust 
and  esteem  among  peers  over  collaborations  with  an  outside  authority. 

Both  reciprocal  peer  coaching  and  expert  coaching  were  also  employed  in  an 
investigation  of  Head  Start  teachers'  interactions  with  preschoolers  that  included  children 
with  special  needs  (Vail,  Tschantz,  «&  Bevill,  1997).  One  of  the  researchers  began  the 
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coaching  process,  but  then  relinquished  the  responsibility  to  teachers  as  the  project 
continued.  Results  of  the  multiple  baseline  study  showed  that  peer  coaching  was  effective 
in  increasing  the  rate  of  responsive  statements  made  by  all  three  teachers  during  targeted 
child-directed  activities.  One  teacher  increased  from  0.5  responsive  statements  during  the 
baseline  period  to  an  average  of  3.3  statements  during  the  coaching  phase;  however,  the 
number  of  responsive  statements  she  made  dropped  to  an  average  of  1.5  during  the 
maintenance  phase.  The  second  and  third  teachers  increased  their  responsive  statements 
from  0.5  during  baseline  to  a  mean  of  5.0  and  4.0,  respectively,  during  coaching.  One 
teacher  kept  up  an  average  of  4.0  responsive  statements  during  maintenance,  but  the  third 
decreased  the  number  of  her  responsive  statements  to  2.5  during  maintenance.  Unlike  the 
participants  of  several  other  coaching  studies,  these  teachers  stated  that  the  peer  coaching 
process  was  not  too  time-consuming.  All  three  teachers  indicated  they  had  benefited  from 
peer  coaching  and  would  like  to  continue  the  activity  on  at  least  a  bimonthly  basis. 

Another  study  that  focused  on  teacher  talk  with  students  was  conducted  by 
Kohler,  Ezell,  and  Paluselli  (1999),  who  utilized  peer  coaching  to  assist  two  kindergarten 
teachers  in  increasing  their  use  of  behaviors  that  would  foster  more  engagement  in  social 
interactions  by  students  they  had  targeted  as  having  significant  social  or  behavioral 
needs.  Again,  a  multiple  baseline  design  was  employed,  and  results  showed  that  both 
teachers  increased  their  use  of  suggestions,  prompts,  and  modeling  to  facilitate  the 
children's  social  interactions  with  a  partner  during  student-centered  activities,  and  in  their 
implementation  of  "on-the-spot"  alterations  to  academic  materials,  skills,  or  interaction 
roles/processes  of  individual  student  pairs.  Although  both  teachers  continued  to 
implement  adaptations  during  the  maintenance  phase,  only  one  maintained  her  use  of 
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social  talk  with  students  over  time.  The  two  focus  students  in  the  first  teacher's  classroom 
made  significant  increases  in  their  social  interaction  that  coincided  with  their  teacher's 
participation  in  coaching;  both  focus  students  in  the  second  teacher's  classroom 
demonstrated  high  levels  of  interaction  during  the  baseline  period. 

Coaching  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  means  to  alter  teachers'  perceptions  of 
struggling  learners.  For  example,  Bay,  Bryan,  and  O'Connor  (1994)  employed  a  peer- 
coaching  model  to  examine  its  effects  on  teachers'  rates  of  referring  low-performing 
students  in  their  classrooms  to  special  education.  Participants  were  20  teachers  in  two 
elementary  schools,  10  of  whom  engaged  in  coaching  with  another  teacher  in  the  group, 
and  a  comparison  group  of  10  teachers  that  did  not  participate  in  coaching  interactions. 
The  authors  reported  significant  correlations  between  teachers'  participation  in  coaching 
and  their  subsequent  nonreferral  of  targeted  at-risk  students  in  their  classrooms.  Coaching 
participants  tended  to  increase  their  use  of  different  strategies  for  struggling  learners, 
whereas  nonparticipants  tended  to  use  the  same  or  fewer  strategies.  Teachers  who  were 
coached  could  identify  and  discuss  specific  instructional  methods  that  were  effective  with 
students  more  readily  than  their  uncoached  counterparts.  Interview  data  suggested  that 
both  participating  and  nonparticipating  teachers  had  shifted  to  more  positive  descriptions 
of  about  half  of  their  struggling  students  at  the  conclusion  of  the  intervention  program. 
Nonparticipating  teachers  tended  to  indicate  a  sense  of  isolation  in  coping  with  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  struggling  students,  whereas  teachers  who  participated  in 
coaching  felt  more  supported  through  their  collaboration. 

Pugach  and  Johnson  (1995)  found  similar  effects  of  a  peer  coaching  intervention 
they  implemented  with  95  teachers  from  three  states.  Compared  to  a  group  of  96  teachers 
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who  did  not  engage  in  reciprocal  coaching,  teachers  who  coached  each  other  in  the 
intervention  group  showed  a  50%  decrease  in  their  referrals  to  special  education  after 
coaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  comparison  group  had  a  slight  increase  in  their 
number  of  referrals.  In  addition,  Pugach  and  Johnson  also  measured  the  pre/post- 
treatment  scores  of  both  groups  of  teachers  on  the  Teacher  Efficacy  Scale  (Gibson  & 
Dembo,  1984),  Classroom  Problem  Questiormaire  (Johnson  &  Pugach,  1987),  Classroom 
Questionnaire  (Johnson,  1987),  and  the  Teachable  Pupil  Survey  (Komblau,  1982).  Mean 
differences  were  not  significant  between  the  two  groups  on  the  Teacher  Efficacy  Scale, 
indicating  coaching  did  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  level  of  teachers'  self- 
efficacy  related  to  teaching  struggling  students.  On  the  Teachable  Pupil  Survey  pre-test, 
the  comparison  group  had  higher  scores  on  the  Cognitive  subscale;  after  the  intervention, 
the  coached  teachers  had  higher  scores  on  the  Cognitive  subscales.  Although  both  the 
coached  and  uncoached  teachers  had  similar  increases  in  their  expectations  for 
appropriate  student  behavior  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  scores  of  the  intervention 
group  indicated  they  particularly  expanded  their  range  of  acceptable  cognitive  behaviors. 

In  summary,  coaching  has  often  been  employed  as  an  intervention  designed  to 
support  teachers  who  work  with  struggling  learners  in  making  changes  to  their  classroom 
instruction  and/or  shifting  their  perceptions  of  the  students  they  teach.  Most  often,  these 
studies  have  used  directive  coaching  models  in  which  expert,  outside  consultants,  usually 
the  researcher.  Like  other  studies  of  coaching  reported  in  the  literature,  researchers  have 
reported  positive  effects  of  coaching,  although  various  levels  of  change  are  achieved  by 
participating  teachers  and  students.  Not  all  coaching  studies  have  examined  effects  of 
coaching  on  students'  academic  and/or  social  progress  in  the  classroom.  This  represents 
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an  area  of  coaching  research  that  requires  further  development.  Also  important  would  be 
an  expanded  focus  on  constructivist-oriented  coaching  formats  aimed  toward  enhancing 
teachers'  reflective  and  decision-making  skills  related  to  instruction  for  their  struggling 
students. 

Summarv  of  the  Effects  of  Coaching 
Research  demonstrates  positive  effects  of  coaching;  yet,  student  outcomes 
continue  to  be  a  neglected  aspect  of  coaching  as  an  intervention  within  teacher 
professional  development.  On  the  other  hand,  studies  that  focused  on  student  learning 
have  tended  to  downplay  the  importance  of  coaching  processes.  Also,  most  investigations 
of  coaching  teachers  of  struggling  students  have  employed  forms  of  expert  coaching,  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  researchers  have  served  as  an  external  coach;  thus,  they 
provided  teachers  with  constructive  feedback  about  their  instruction  and  made  direct 
recommendations  for  instructional  improvements.  Indeed,  many  researchers  who  work 
within  the  realm  of  special  education  have  reported  that  teacher  learning  and  teacher 
change  are  best  facilitated  by  directive  approaches  to  the  coaching  process  (Blakely, 
2001;  Glang,  Gersten  &  Morvant,  1994).  Other  researchers  have  challenged  this 
assumption,  arguing  that  deeper  and  more  sustained  changes  can  only  come  about 
through  teacher-directed  coaching  processes. 

This  debate  is  another  area  that  needs  more  focused  attention  in  further  studies  of 
coaching  in  teacher  professional  development.  Furthermore,  the  review  of  the  coaching 
literature  clearly  demonstrates  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  processes  involved  in  coaching. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  investigations  have  been  designed,  carried  out,  and 
reported  without  regard  to  what  actually  occurs  between  teachers  and  coaches  during 
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their  collaborations.  One  consequence  for  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  coaching  processes  is 
that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  observation  and  reflection  tools  for  coaching,  a  point 
that  is  fiirther  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Observation  and  Reflection  Tools  for  Coaching 

Effective  coaching  requires  both  the  teacher  and  the  coach  to  be  clear  about  the 
specific  aspects  of  teaching  and  learning  that  are  to  be  observed  during  a  classroom  visit 
(Dantonio,  1995;  Gottesman  &  Jennings,  1994,  Mello,  1984;  Garman,  1986).  In  fact, 
some  researchers  have  recommended  that  teachers  be  in  control  of  when  coaches  are  to 
observe  in  their  classrooms,  what  they  are  to  observe,  and  how  coaches  will  collect  data 
to  support  their  observations.  Equally  important  to  the  success  of  coaching  processes  is 
establishing  guidelines  for  the  post-observation  conference  (i.e.,  debriefing  or  reflection 
conference).  Although  Joyce  and  Showers  (1996)  now  suggest  omitting  formal  feedback 
from  the  coaching  cycle,  most  coaching  advocates  include  a  post-observation  phase 
during  which  the  observing  partner  presents  data  collected  in  the  teacher's  classroom  and, 
together,  the  teacher  and  coach  reflect  on  the  agreed  upon  aspects  of  the  lesson  and 
discuss  subsequent  instructional  actions.  Thus,  the  observation  and  reflection  tools  used 
during  the  coaching  process  are  valuable  in  that  they  provide  evidence  of  teacher  and 
student  actions  and,  thus,  guidelines  for  coaching  partners  to  discuss  that  evidence. 

Yet,  not  all  studies  in  the  coaching  literature  have  addressed  observation  and 
reflection  tools  that  were  employed  during  targeted  coaching  interactions.  Surprisingly, 
only  a  little  over  half  of  the  coaching  articles  that  were  reviewed  here  describe 
observation  and/or  reflection  tools.  In  some  cases,  the  coaching  tools  might  have 
consisted  of  the  researcher's  data  sources,  such  as  classroom  observations  (audiotapes, 
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videotapes,  checklists,  etc.),  and/or  pre-  and  post-observation  conference  protocols  (tape- 
recorded  interviews  and/or  coaching  interactions).  In  other  cases,  observation  and/or 
reflection  tools  might  have  included  specific  activities  and  documents  from  guidelines 
that  have  been  established  for  some  coaching  models,  such  as  cognitive  coaching  and 
collegial  coaching.  Unfortunately,  authors  often  neglected  to  specify  which  observation 
and/or  reflection  tools  were  employed  in  their  studies,  or  perhaps  such  tools  were  not 
used  during  the  coaching  process.  Such  omissions  support  the  argument  that  actual 
processes  of  coaching  have  not  been  the  focus  of  most  prior  investigations.  In  other 
words,  observation  and  reflection  tools  have  been  used  during  studies  of  coaching  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  rather  than  as  a  focus  of  inquiry  themselves.  Since  almost  all  of  the 
investigations  of  coaching  to  date  have  centered  on  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
coaching  in  fostering  teacher  change,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tools  for  reflection  are 
particularly  lacking  in  the  coaching  literature. 

Table  3-4  provides  a  summary  of  tools  that  have  been  used  to  observe  in  teachers' 
classrooms  and  to  reflect  with  teachers  on  those  observations.  Some  tools  have  general 
applications,  such  as  anecdotal  notes,  checklists,  and  audio/videotapes.  Other  tools  were 
developed  to  examine  targeted  aspects  of  teaching/learning,  such  as  the  CBAM  and 
SSOI.  Still  other  tools  were  developed  for  specific  research  studies,  such  as  the  SCIE  and 
the  Coaching  for  Day  Care  Settings  form. 

Although  a  range  of  instruments  have  been  developed  and  used  for  observational 
purposes  related  to  coaching,  most  of  the  instruments  are  similar  in  that  they  segment 
classroom  instruction  into  discrete  behaviors  to  focus  on  only  one  aspect  of  teaching  at  a 
time.  While  this  certainly  makes  observation  and  subsequent  reflection  easier  for  teachers 
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and  coaches,  such  a  microscopic  view  of  teaching  afforded  by  such  instruments  may 

distort  the  dynamic  and  contextual  nature  of  the  teaching/learning  process. 

Table  3-4.  Observation  and  Reflection  Tools  Used  for  Coaching  Reported  in  the 
Literature 


Observation  coaching  tools 

Reflection  coaching  tools 

>  Anecdotal  notes/descriptions 

>  Time  samplings/frequency  counts 

>  Checklists 

>  Rating  forms  &  instruments/Lickert 
scales/teaching  maps 

>  Verbal  flow  charts 

>  Videotapes  and  audiotapes 

>  Oral  reading  records/inventories 

>  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model 

>  Stallings  Secondary  Observation 
Instrument  (SSOI) 

>  Florida  Performance  Measurement 
System  (FPMS) 

>  Scale  for  Coaching  Instructional 
Effectiveness  (SCIE) 

>  Videodisc  Implementation 
Observational  Scale 

>  Teaching  Behavior  Plan  Form 

>  Coaching  for  Day  Care  Settings 

>  Researcher-developed  reflection 
forms  and  checklists 

>  Levels  of  Reflection  guidelines 

>  Cognitive  coaching  guidelines 

>  CoUegial  coaching  guidelines 

>  Practical  Arguments  guidelines 

Interestingly,  students'  academic  performance  related  to  targeted  content  areas 


has  not  often  been  the  focus  of  observation  for  coaching  purposes.  It  has  more  often  been 
the  case  that  observation  tools  for  coaching  have  been  used  to  collect  data  on  indirect 
measures  of  student  performance,  such  as  their  levels  of  engagement  during  instruction  or 
the  number  of  times  they  contribute  to  classroom  discussions.  Given  the  recommendation 
that  professional  development  activities  be  guided  by  data-driven  analyses  of  student 
performance  (National  Staff  Development  Council,  2001),  this  is  an  area  that  warrants 
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further  attention  in  coaching  studies.  Few  studies,  however,  have  reported  that  coaches 
used  student  academic  products,  such  as  students'  writing  or  their  performance  on  oral 
reading  records  as  tools  for  subsequent  coaching  interactions. 
Audiotapes  and  Videotapes  as  Coaching  Tools 

In  a  few  cases,  particularly  when  researchers  have  served  a  dual  role  as  coach  and 
investigator,  audiotapes  and/or  videotapes  have  been  utilized  as  tools  for  observation  in 
teachers'  classrooms.  Audiotapes  have  been  pertinent  when  the  focus  of  teacher  change 
was  on  developing  teachers'  communication  skills,  such  as  raising  their  levels  of  higher- 
order  questioning,  offering  positive  feedback,  or  probing  for  critical  thinking.  Audiotapes 
are  a  potentially  useful  tool  for  coaching  provided  the  coaching  partners  are  skilled  in 
culling  relevant  information  fi-om  them.  Videotapes  have  been  used  to  capture  a  variety 
of  teacher  and  student  behaviors  on  which  to  focus  subsequent  analyses  and  post- 
observation  discussions.  Yet,  videotapes  pose  special  problems  as  a  classroom 
observation  tool  due  to  the  obtrusiveness  and  novelty  of  the  video  camera. 

Indeed,  Smith  (1996)  noted  that  teachers  have  consistently  rated  videotaping  as 
the  least  utilized  and  least  preferred  teacher  observation  device.  He  examined  why 
teachers  frequently  respond  negatively  to  videotaping  by  conducting  a  study  with  39 
experienced  teachers  who  engaged  in  peer  coaching  and  used  videotapes  as  an 
observation  tool.  By  viewing  the  videotapes  of  classroom  instruction  collected  by  the 
coaching  partners  and  analyzing  the  teachers'  reflective  journals,  Smith  found  that  10  of 
the  39  teachers  did  not  express  or  demonstrate  videotaping  problems  during  the  coaching 
cycle.  However,  the  remaining  29  teachers  expressed  115  problems,  76%  of  which  fell 
under  a  "human  factors"  category  and  the  rest  falling  into  a  "technological  factors" 
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category.  Most  of  the  videotaping  problems  were  associated  with  teachers'  and/or 
students'  discomfort  about  videotaping.  Smith  reported  that  many  of  the  teachers' 
concerns  were  based  on  their  fear  that  the  videotapes  would  provide  incriminating 
evidence  that  might  be  used  against  them.  Operator  errors  were  also  a  problem,  as  well  as 
environmental  distractions  that  broke  the  continuity  of  videotaping,  such  as  intercom 
annoimcements,  classroom  visitors,  or  cleaning  noises.  Technological  problems  were 
primarily  due  to  equipment  malfunctions  or  limitations  of  the  equipment  (poor  audio,  for 
example)  or  of  videotaping  classroom  instruction  in  general.  Smith's  study  corroborated 
an  early  study  (Rogers,  1 987),  which  found  that  teachers  who  use  videotaping  for  peer 
coaching  require  easy  access  to  the  equipment,  release  time  to  videotape,  and  time  and 
experience  to  become  comfortable  using  the  equipment,  seeing  themselves  on  tape,  and 
allowing  others  to  see  them.  In  addition.  Smith  concluded  that  teachers  are  more 
comfortable  with  videotaping  if  they  are  in  control  of  decisions  about  when  videotaping 
will  take  place,  what  will  be  videotaped,  who  will  view  the  videotape,  how  it  will  be 
analyzed,  and  how  it  will  ultimately  be  used.  Rapport  between  the  teacher  and  the  person 
who  operates  the  video  camera  is  also  important. 
Researcher-Developed  Coaching  Tools 

Other  observation  and  reflection  instruments  reported  in  the  coaching  literature 
were  researcher-developed.  For  example,  the  Scale  for  Coaching  Instructional 
Effectiveness  (SCIE,  Hasbrouck,  1994)  was  created  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
observational  tools  on  subsequent  guidance  provided  by  coaches  during  post-observation 
conferences.  The  version  of  the  SCIE  cited  in  the  coaching  literature  has  33  items  related 
to  classroom  behaviors  that  are  grouped  into  three  broad  categories:  (a)  planning  and 
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organization,  (b)  instruction,  and  (c)  classroom  management.  Teachers'  performance  in 
these  areas  was  rated  on  a  5-point  scale  ranging  from  1  (improvement  needed)  to  5 
(excellent).  To  use  the  SCIE  for  the  study  cited  in  the  literature,  the  coach  observed  her 
partner  teaching  a  complete  lesson,  making  detailed  anecdotal  notes  about  the  teacher's 
behaviors  and  student  responses,  and  then  coded  the  lesson  on  the  SCIE  protocol,  using 
descriptors  for  each  item  to  guide  the  ratings.  At  the  post-observation  conference,  the 
observer  reviewed  the  SCIE  ratings  with  the  teacher,  and  then  the  teacher  identified  from 
one  to  three  of  the  lowest  rated  items  to  target  for  instructional  improvement. 

The  Teaching  Behavior  Plan  Form  and  the  Coaching  for  Day  Care  Settings  form 
were  other  researcher-developed  instruments  cited  in  the  coaching  literature.  The 
Teaching  Behavior  Plan  Form  included  space  for  teachers  to  write  out  behaviors  they 
would  like  to  change,  examples  of  those  behaviors  for  clarification,  and  a  space  for  the 
coach  to  write  in  observational  notes.  It  is  similar  to  a  peer  observation  planning  sheet 
described  by  Mello  (1984).  The  Coaching  for  Day  Care  Settings  Form  also  included 
separate  space  for  observational  data  that  focused  on  the  teacher  and  students,  space  for 
the  coach  to  write  in  anecdotal  information  related  to  strengths  of  the  lesson,  and 
elements  the  teacher  might  want  to  consider  modifying.  The  form  also  had  room  for  the 
teacher  to  state  what  she  liked  about  the  lesson,  aspects  of  the  lesson  she  would  like  to 
change,  and  a  teacher  goal  statement  for  subsequent  action.  Accordingly,  teachers  and 
coaches  used  both  the  Teaching  Behavior  Plan  Form  and  the  Coaching  for  Day  Care 
Settings  form  before,  during,  and  after  classroom  observations. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  coaching  instruments  described  above  were  intended  to  assist 
observers  in  collecting  specific  classroom-based  data  on  student  and/or  teaching 
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behaviors,  and  to  guide  the  coach  and  teacher  in  analyzing  the  data,  reflecting  on  teaching 
practice  and  student  outcomes,  and  discussing  possible  modifications.  Some  coaching 
models,  such  as  cognitive  coaching  and  coUegial  coaching,  have  established  specific 
guidelines  for  pre-  and  post-observation  conferences.  These  protocols  supplement  the 
data-driven  content  of  the  coaching  interactions  by  focusing  on  the  process  of  coaching 
and  the  discourse  within  the  coaching  process.  The  questions  included  in  the  guidelines 
differ  depending  on  the  focus  of  the  coaching  model;  however,  they  are  intended  as  a 
framework  for  coaching  rather  than  a  scripted  recipe.  In  most  cases,  coaches  are 
encouraged  to  adjust  the  phasing,  appropriateness,  and  sequence  of  the  questions  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  teacher's  thinking  processes  (Dantonio,  1995). 

In  addition  to  established  coaching  guidelines  offered  by  some  models, 
researchers  who  have  also  developed  their  own  instruments  particularly  geared  toward 
targeted  objectives  of  the  study.  For  example,  Kohler,  Crilley,  and  Shearer,  (1997) 
developed  a  checklist  that  enabled  teachers  to  focus  their  collaboration  on  three  general 
areas:  (a)  organization  of  the  teacher's  integration  of  the  direct-instruction  model 
(Rosenshine,  1983),  including  the  sequence  and  duration  of  each  activity  and  the  teacher 
and  student  processes  that  occurred;  (b)  students'  performance  in  reciprocal  learning, 
including  their  ability  to  complete  the  academic  task,  and  the  quality  of  cooperative  and 
social  interactions;  and  (c)  curriculum  variables,  including  the  students'  academic  task 
and  materials.  The  teachers  and  coach  completed  the  checklist  by  marking  those  areas 
that  were  discussed  during  each  coaching  session. 

Pugach  and  Johnson  (1995)  developed  their  own  conference  guidelines  that 
directed  the  peer  collaboration  process  in  their  study,  which  examined  the  effects  of 
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coaching  on  teachers'  rates  of  special  education  referrals.  The  guidelines,  while  specific, 
accorded  the  teacher  the  role  of  leader  in  the  reflection  and  decision-making  process. 
Their  protocol  included  clarifying  questions,  to  which  the  initiating  teacher  (who  would 
be  observed)  provided  a  brief  written  description  of  a  classroom  concern.  The  facilitating 
teacher  (who  would  do  the  observing)  recorded  questions  and  answers  generated  by  the 
teacher  and  provided  prompts  to  ensure  that  who,  what,  and  where  aspects  of  the  situation 
were  adequately  explored.  Next,  the  teacher  made  a  revised  description  of  the  classroom 
concern,  and  then  generated  at  least  three  possible  interventions  to  address  the  classroom 
concern  described  in  the  summary.  The  initiating  teacher  then  made  an  oral  prediction  of 
the  outcome  of  each  intervention.  Finally,  the  initiating  teacher  developed  an  evaluation 
plan  that  included  a  process  and  outcome  component.  The  process  component  involved 
the  collection  of  data  to  ensure  that  the  intervention  was  implemented  as  developed,  and 
the  outcome  component  specified  for  the  observer  how  the  success  of  the  intervention 
would  be  measured.  In  using  the  process  of  reflective  coaching  in  her  study  of  a 
kindergarten  teacher  attempting  to  restructure  her  literacy  program  to  be  better  aligned 
with  emergent  literacy  principles,  Bruneau  (1989)  used  similar  conference  guidelines  that 
emphasized  developing  the  participating  teacher's  reflective  capacity. 

The  focus  was  very  different  for  guidelines  developed  by  Race,  Ho,  and  Bower 
(2002)  in  their  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  expert  coaching  on  teachers'  use  of 
standards-based  curricula  in  mathematics  and  science.  A  standardized  set  of  closed  and 
open-ended  questions  were  designed  to  elicit  summary  information  pertaining  to  who 
took  the  lead  during  classroom  instruction  (the  teacher  or  the  coach),  the  content  area 
covered  in  the  lesson,  whether  the  content  was  aligned  with  state  standards,  the  primary 
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instructional  strategy  used  during  the  lesson,  and  "best  practices"  that  were  evident 
during  the  lesson.  A  narrative  portion  of  the  conference  form  served  to  record  reflective 
responses  from  both  the  teacher  and  coach  to  several  open-ended  questions  that  focused 
on  teacher  progress,  next  steps  for  implementation,  and  the  discussion  that  occurred 
during  the  conference.  In  another  study,  Hosack-Curlin  (1988)  created  a  Peer  Coaching 
Checklist  that  was  used  during  the  coaching  conference  merely  to  ensure  that  teachers 
had  followed  the  five-step  sequence  of  the  coaching  cycle:  (a)  pre-observation 
conference,  (b)  observation/data  collection,  (c)  analysis  of  observation  data,  (d)  post- 
observation  conference,  and  (e)  planning/post-cycle  evaluation. 

The  coaching  approach  taken  by  Hayes  and  Alvermaim  (1986)  for  their  study  was 
unique  in  that  it  included  a  protocol  for  a  post-conference  analysis.  Here,  the  coach 
analyzed  his/her  own  performance  in  working  with  the  teacher  during  the  coaching 
process.  This  addition  to  coaching  underscores  a  more  contemporary  conception  of 
coaching  as  a  learning  process  for  both  partners. 
Coaching  Tools  within  Professional  Development  Models 

Finally,  some  observation  and  reflection  tools  have  been  developed  as  a  part  of 
professional  development  models.  These  tools  are  primarily  used  to  assess  outcomes  of 
coaching  initiatives,  but  teachers  and  coaches  also  could  use  the  data  provided  from  these 
instruments.  The  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM,  Hall,  Wallace,  &  Dossett, 
1973;  Hall  &  Loucks,  1978,  1979)  is  representative  of  this  category  of  coaching 
instruments.  CBAM  includes  two  instruments  that  were  designed  to  measure  teachers' 
implementation  of  innovations  and  their  perceptions  of  change.  Based  on  Hall  and 
Loucks'  (1978)  assertion  that  teacher  change  is  a  developmental  process  in  which 
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teachers  move  through  various  stages  of  change,  CBAM  was  created  to  provide 
information  about  teacher  concerns,  understandings,  and  behaviors  in  relation  to 
professional  development,  new  materials,  and  new  instructional  practices.  The  model 
consists  of  two  components:  (a)  The  Levels  of  Use  of  the  Innovation  (CBAM-LoU) 
interview  and  (b)  The  Stages  of  Concern  (SoC)  questionnaire. 

The  LoU  requires  teachers  to  respond  to  a  series  of  increasingly  specific  questions 
about  their  use  of  the  innovation.  Behavioral  indicators  at  successively  sophisticated 
increments  identify  teachers'  levels  of  use  of  the  targeted  innovation.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  range  is  Nonuse  of  the  innovation,  followed  by  an  Orientation  stage,  at  which  the 
teacher  is  taking  the  initiative  to  learn  more  about  the  innovation,  and  a  Preparation  stage, 
at  which  the  teacher  has  definite  plans  to  begin  using  the  innovation.  At  the  level  of 
Mechanical  use,  the  teacher  has  begun  instituting  changes  to  better  organize  her  use  of 
the  innovation.  At  the  Routine  level,  the  teacher  is  making  few,  or  no,  additional  changes 
and  has  established  a  routine  pattern  of  using  the  innovation.  The  teacher  is  in  the 
Refinement  stage  if  she  is  making  changes  to  increase  outcomes  associated  with  the 
innovation,  and  she  has  moved  to  the  Integration  level  if  she  is  making  deliberate  efforts 
to  collaborate  with  others  in  using  the  innovation.  Finally,  the  teacher  has  reached  the 
most  sophisticated  level.  Renewal,  when  she  is  seeking  more  effective  alternatives  to  the 
established  use  of  the  innovation. 

The  second  component  of  CBAM,  the  Stages  of  Concern  (SoC)  questionnaire, 
was  designed  to  reveal  teachers'  feelings  about  the  innovation.  Hall  and  Loucks  (1979) 
and  others  have  found  that  teachers'  stages  of  concerns  are  fairly  predictable.  Stages  of 
concerns  progress  through  7  phases.  The  first  is  a  lack  of  awareness  about  the  innovation; 
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the  second  is  the  stage  at  which  teachers  desire  information  about  the  innovation,  the 
third  is  where  teachers  have  personal  concerns  of  how  the  innovation  will  affect  them, 
and  at  the  fourth  stage  teachers  have  management  concerns  related  to  implementing  the 
innovation.  Next,  teachers  move  to  the  fifth  stage,  where  most  of  their  concerns  are 
related  to  how  the  innovation  is  affecting  their  students  and  how  they  can  refine  the 
innovation  to  make  it  more  effective.  The  sixth  stage  is  characterized  by  teachers' 
concerns  about  collaborating  with  others  to  problem  solve  aspects  of  the  innovation 
and/or  to  share  their  implementation  with  colleagues.  Finally,  teachers  reach  the 
Refocusing  stage  of  concern  where  they  begin  to  have  ideas  about  other  innovations  that 
will  work  even  better.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  SoC  and  the  LoU  components  of  CBAM, 
teachers'  levels  of  concerns  are  related  to  their  levels  of  use  of  the  targeted  innovations. 
Consequently,  these  instruments  are  potentially  usefiil  as  sources  of  information  that  can 
guide  classroom  observations  and  coaching  interactions  both  before  and  after 
observations. 

Summary  of  the  Coaching  Literature  on  Observation  and  Reflection  Tools 

When  observation  and  reflection  tools  have  been  used  and  reported  in  the 
coaching  literature,  it  appears  they  have  been  helpfiil  in  supporting  teacher  learning  and 
teacher  change  because  they  provided  specific  data  regarding  classroom  behaviors  and 
additional  structure  for  coaching  interactions.  Yet,  relatively  few  studies  have  offered 
detailed  descriptions  of  teachers'  experiences  using  these  instruments  during  coaching 
processes;  consequently,  we  know  very  little  about  the  problems  that  have  been 
encountered  and  resolved  along  the  way.  Especially  usefiil  would  be  additional 
investigations  that  look  at  how  teachers  and  coaches  analyze  and  reflect  on  their  actions 
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and  dialogue  while  employing  tools  during  coaching.  Moreover,  coaching  instruments 
have  primarily  been  designed  to  analyze  discrete  aspects  of  teaching  and  learning.  Such 
an  approach  tends  to  oversimplify  the  complexity  of  teaching  and  learning;  thus,  teachers 
and  coaches  should  use  caution  when  interpreting  classroom  instruction  from  itemized 
checklists  and  similar  observation  instruments.  While  anecdotal  observational  notes, 
tape-recording,  and  videotaping  may  produce  the  most  authentic  picture  of  classroom 
activities,  note-taking  is  a  laborious  and  time-consuming  task  that  requires  some  skill  to 
capture  the  realities  of  teaching  and  learning  as  it  occurs.  Technical  difficulties  may  place 
constraints  on  the  utility  of  audio-  and  videotaping;  additionally,  studies  have  shown  that 
many  teachers  are  uncomfortable  with  observers  videotaping  their  classroom  instruction. 
Building  Relationships  within  Coaching  Interactions 
Although  only  a  few  studies  reported  in  the  coaching  literature  focus  specifically 
on  building  and  maintaining  effective  relationships  between  coaching  partners,  most 
coaching  investigations  have,  at  some  level,  addressed  the  influences  of  relationships  that 
were  constructed  between  participants  during  their  interactions.  Studies  that  have 
specifically  examined  relationships  within  coaching  interactions  are  certainly 
constructivist-oriented  in  that  they  take  a  close  look  at  the  processes  involved  in  teacher- 
coach  interactions.  There  is  a  general  consensus  in  the  literature  that  teachers  benefit 
more  from  coaching  when  they  share  similar  philosophies  about  teaching  and  learning 
with  their  coaching  partner.  In  describing  the  underlying  reason  why  many  teachers 
experience  anxiety  about  having  someone  else  observing  their  classroom  teaching.  Little 
(1987)  commented. 
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Closer  to  the  classroom  is  also  closer  to  the  bone — closer  to  the  day-to-day 
performance  on  which  personal  esteem  and  professional  standing  rest.  The 
prospects  for  conflict  are  high.  (Little,  1987,  p.  505) 

Gersten,  Morvant,  and  Brengelman  (1995)  echoed  Little's  sentiment,  adding  that 
despite  the  attempts  of  researchers'/coaches'  in  their  study  to  focus  on  student 
performance  rather  than  teacher  competence,  many  of  the  participating  teachers  felt  they 
were  being  evaluated.  Although  they  found  that  apprehensions  about  classroom 
observation  were  most  apparent  with  novice  teachers,  even  teachers  with  years  of 
experience  admitted  they  were  initially  uncomfortable  about  having  another  adult 
watching  in  their  classroom.  In  an  earlier  study;  however,  Gersten  and  Woodward  (1992) 
found  that  focusing  on  students  and  lessening  the  emphasis  on  the  teacher  reduced  some 
of  the  personal  and  professional  stress  teachers  associated  with  their  coaching 
experiences. 

Teachers'  Views  on  Classroom  Observation 

Educators'  opinions  on  classroom  observation  for  professional  development  were 
the  focus  of  a  study  conducted  by  Lam  (2001).  This  researcher  found  teachers  equated 
classroom  observation  with  evaluation  because  their  superiors  primarily  carried  out 
observations.  This  practice  indicated  observation  was  employed  more  as  a  form  of 
teacher  appraisal  than  a  tool  for  professional  development,  even  though  administrators 
reported  more  of  a  focus  on  development  than  teachers  did.  Teachers'  perceptions  of 
observation  as  evaluation  have  been  suggested  by  other  studies  that  have  examined 
teachers'  attitudes  about  classroom  observations  connected  to  coaching  (Hargreaves  &, 
Dawe,  1990;  Little,  1982),  but  Lam  found  that  teachers  did  not  object  to  being  observed 
per  se.  Their  preferred  pattern  of  classroom  observation  was  for  teachers  to  observe  one 
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another  or  new  teachers  observe  experienced  teachers,  rather  than  administrators  or  other 
superiors  conducting  the  classroom  observations.  Special  education  teachers  held 
especially  positive  perceptions  of  the  practice  of  classroom  observation,  possibly  due  to 
the  feedback  and  suggestions  they  desired  pertaining  to  difficulties  they  encountered 
while  working  with  students  identified  with  disabilities.  Lam  found  that  classroom 
observation  by  peers  was  least  practiced  in  primary  schools. 
Relationships  and  Coaching  Formats 

Observation  and  conferencing  guidelines  imposed  by  various  coaching  models 
contribute  to  the  ways  in  which  relationships  are  constructed  between  coaching  partners. 
Reflective  coaching  and  collegial  coaching,  for  example,  usually  foster  a  relationship  of 
reciprocal  learning  and  decision-making,  whereas  technical  coaching  and  coaching  led  by 
experts  is  usually  more  conducive  to  building  hierarchical  relationships  between  teacher 
and  coach.  Of  course,  the  construction  of  relationships  is  an  ongoing  negotiation  between 
particular  individuals  in  interaction;  thus,  relationships  are  not  entirely  governed  by  the 
coaching  model  employed. 

There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  coaching  literature  regarding  the  benefits  of  a 
directive  versus  nondirective  approach  for  coaching.  Some  researchers,  particularly  those 
who  have  targeted  classrooms  with  students  who  have  special  needs,  and  researchers  with 
specific  curricular  content  changes  in  mind,  are  more  likely  to  advocate  a  more  directive 
coaching  approach.  They  argue  that  teachers  appreciate  more  directive  approaches 
because  they  value  concreteness,  specificity,  and  practicality  in  their  professional 
development  experiences  (Fullan,  1991;  McLaughlin,  1990).  Indeed,  Gersten  and 
Woodward  (1990)  called  this  the  "reality  principle"  of  teacher  change  through 
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professional  development  opportunities.  Other  researchers  prefer  directive  approaches 
because  they  believe  such  methods  are  more  likely  to  result  in  widespread  and  consistent 
implementation  of  innovations  (D.  Fuchs,  1993;  L.S.  Fuchs,  Dulan,  Roberts,  &, 
Femstrom,  1995). 

In  contrast  to  this  position,  however,  other  researchers  assert  that  directive 
coaching  defeats  the  purpose  of  building  the  teacher's  capacity  to  reflect  on  her  own 
teaching  practices  and  to  make  effective  instructional  decisions  for  the  students  in  her 
classroom.  For  example,  Manoucheri  (2002)  found  that  the  participants  in  her  study 
depended  on  the  external  consultant  to  provide  solutions  to  many  of  their  problems, 
which  prevented  them  from  engaging  in  in-depth  problem  solving  with  their  partner. 
Perkins  (1998)  found  that  one  pair  of  coaching  partners  in  her  study  resisted  the 
structured  guidelines  of  the  coaching  process  employed  because  they  had  already 
established  a  friendly  relationship  with  each  other  and  found  the  conference  protocol  to 
be  too  formal  and  awkward  to  benefit  them.  Gersten  and  Kelly  (1992)  also  found  that  a 
male  teacher  resisted  the  direct  coaching  approach  they  used  and  admitted  this  teacher 
might  have  benefited  more  from  a  reflective  coaching  style.  Achinstein  and  Villar  (2002) 
suggested  that  nondirective  coaching  is  more  appropriate  when  coaching  partners  possess 
unequal  amounts  of  teaching  experience.  Veteran  teachers  are  more  likely  to  respond 
favorably  to  a  mutual  learning  experience  with  their  less  experienced  colleague. 
Proponents  of  a  less  directive  coaching  approach  are  more  likely  to  focus  on  the  need  to 
foster  changes  in  teachers'  perceptions  and  cognitions,  rather  than  on  specific  teaching 
behaviors,  and  are  more  likely  to  employ  reciprocal  peer  coaching,  reflective  coaching, 
and  collegial  coaching  approaches  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
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Relationships  constructed  between  four  novice  teachers  and  their  mentoring 
coaches,  and  the  learning  outcomes  of  differing  professional  relationships,  provided  the 
focus  for  a  study  conducted  by  Achinstein  and  Villar  (2002).  Using  a  micropolitical  lens, 
these  researchers  found  that  the  mentoring  relationship  was  shaped  by  what  each  partner 
brought  to  the  interaction,  including  power,  status,  knowledge  and  skills,  personal  and 
professional  histories,  and  beliefs.  Accordingly,  the  four  pairs  they  selected  for  case 
studies  from  a  larger  pool  of  study  participants  constructed  divergent  types  of 
relationships  during  their  interactions.  Furthermore,  the  researchers  found  that  not  all  of 
the  relationships  between  mentors  and  mentees  led  to  the  novice  teachers  making  changes 
toward  more  student-centered  instruction. 

The  first  pair  engaged  in  a  contrived  relationship,  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
authentic  dialogue  and  an  emphasis  on  compliance  with  the  researchers'  goals,  school 
mandates,  and  curricular  objectives  for  standardized  testing  (Hargreaves  &  Dawe,  1990). 
Although  the  focus  of  the  study  was  on  building  teachers'  capacity  to  engage  and  support 
all  students  in  learning,  much  of  the  conversation  between  these  two  teachers  focused  on 
student  control,  behavior  management,  and  accountability  for  time  on  task.  Accordingly, 
there  was  little  noticeable  change  in  the  beginning  teacher's  classroom  instruction  and 
little  improvement  in  students'  engagement  in  learning  activities.  Achinstein  and  Villar 
(2002)  noted, 

The  conferences  (for  this  pair  of  educators)  were  performances  for  an  imagined 
audience  of  expert  external  authorities  . . .  rather  than  occasions  for  organic 
interchanges  among  peers.  (Achinstein  &  Villar,  2002,  p.  1 1) 

The  second  pair  of  coaching  participants  demonstrated  a  unidirectional 

professional  relationship,  characterized  by  the  beginning  teacher's  dependency  on  the 
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more  experienced  partner.  Information  flowed  from  the  expert  teacher  to  the  novice, 
which  fostered  a  relationship  in  which  the  beginning  teacher  became  overly  reliant  on  his 
mentor  to  direct  and  supervise  the  coaching  interactions.  As  the  dialogue  from  the  expert 
teacher  became  more  directive,  the  teacher  did  exhibit  development;  however,  his  lack  of 
independence  and  the  exposure  of  power  differentials  between  the  partners  resulted  in 
acts  of  resistance  from  the  beginning  teacher. 

The  third  coaching  pair  engaged  in  guided  collaboration,  which  offered  more 
opportunities  for  the  coaching  partners  to  develop  a  coUegial  stance  with  joint  exploration 
of  practice  during  dialogue.  Features  of  dialogue  that  represented  guided  collaboration 
included  facihtation  and  coaching  provided  by  the  coach  and  some  ideas  generated  by  the 
teacher.  According  to  Achinstein  and  Villar  (2002),  a  stance  of  guided  collaboration 
demonstrates  the  potential  for  extending  the  learning  of  beginning  teachers  by  enabling 
coaches  to  provide  scaffolding  within  the  novice's  "zone  of  proximal  development" 
(Vygotsky,  1978).  Although  the  expert  teacher  took  the  lead  in  collaborations  with  her 
partner,  she  also  invited  the  perspectives  and  values  of  the  new  teacher.  Consequently, 
the  beginning  teacher  felt  like  she  was  treated  as  a  professional  equal  in  their  coaching 
interactions,  which  built  a  sense  of  collective  responsibility  for  student  learning  in  her 
classroom.  This  beginning  teacher  demonstrated  growth  over  the  course  of  the  year  in  her 
ability  to  engage  all  students  in  learning,  implement  cooperative  learning  strategies,  allow 
for  more  student  choices,  and  foster  student-student  dialogue  rather  than  relying  solely  on 
teacher-student  exchanges. 

Finally,  the  coaching  interactions  of  the  fourth  pair  were  reciprocal,  characterized 
by  two-way  exchanges  between  partners  that  foster  the  co-construction  of  knowledge,  co- 
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exploration,  problem  solving,  and  thoughtful  critique  of  teaching  practices.  Within  the 
reciprocal  stance,  the  expert  teacher  served  as  a  "critical  friend"  and  co-learner  along 
with  her  partner.  The  partners  were  of  equal  status  and  the  beginning  teacher  possessed 
the  autonomy  to  often  lead  the  coaching  dialogue  and  to  make  her  own  instructional 
decisions.  This  beginning  teacher  maximized  her  learning  opportunities  through  the 
coaching  experiences  by  generating  her  own  questions  about  her  teaching  practice.  The 
mentoring  teacher  paved  the  way  for  this  type  of  learning  by  situating  herself  in  a 
facilitative  role  in  which  she  asked  questions  that  fostered  reflective  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  beginning  teacher,  while  also  holding  the  teacher  responsible  for  problem  solving 
and  generating  instructional  alternatives.  The  researchers  noted  that  the  classroom 
practices  of  the  beginning  teacher  in  this  dyad  started  off  relatively  strong,  which 
probably  contributed  to  the  reciprocal  stance  achieved  by  the  coaching  partners. 
However,  her  mentoring  experiences  did  allow  her  to  grow  in  the  way  she  recognized  and 
addressed  the  diversity  of  learning  needs  of  the  students  in  her  classroom. 

The  case  studies  provided  by  Achinstein  and  Villar  (2002)  highlight  the 
differences  in  the  ways  that  educators  develop  professional  relationships  through 
coaching  interactions,  and  how  those  differences  impact  teaching  and  learning 
opportunities.  Interestingly,  they  found  that  overall  gains  in  moving  toward  more  student- 
centered  practices  were  made  in  three  of  the  four  demonstrated  interactive 
stances — unidirectional,  guided  collaboration,  and  reciprocal.  Beginning  teachers  in 
contrived  relationships  did  not  show  gains  in  engaging  and  supporting  all  students  in 
learning.  While  the  greatest  changes  in  relation  to  engaging  and  supporting  all  students  in 
learning  were  seen  in  reciprocal  relationships,  the  fact  that  the  teacher  within  a 
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unidirectional  relationship  made  gains  "warns  against  demonizing  the  unidirectional  or 
dependent  dynamic"  (p.  43),  at  least  in  some  cases.  Furthermore,  findings  fi-om  this  study 
indicated  that  not  all  professional  relationships  in  coaching  interactions  resulted  in  the 
positive  outcomes  claimed  by  some  advocates  (i.e.,  the  contrived  relationships).  In  fact, 
these  researchers  suggested  that  contrived  relationships  and  mismatched  relationships,  in 
which  coaching  partners  work  at  cross  purposes  to  another,  may  do  little  to  provide  the 
kinds  of  teacher  and  student  learning  that  educational  reformers  envision.  Additional 
studies  are  needed  to  determine  if  the  mentoring  relationships  reported  by  Achinstein  and 
Villar  hold  true  for  coaching  interactions  in  which  veteran  teachers  of  equal  status 
collaborate. 

Although  Achinstein  and  Villar  (2002)  found  that  contrived  relationships  did  not 
produce  benefits  for  teachers  in  coaching,  contrived  relationships  received  a  different 
take  in  another  micropolitical  investigation  undertaken  by  Conley,  Bas-Isaac,  and  Scull 
(1995).  These  researchers  addressed  the  question  brought  forward  by  Hargreaves  and 
Dawe  (1990);  that  is,  they  examined  whether  peer  mentoring  can  be  a  collaborative 
process  or  if  it  is  characterized  by  contrived  relationships  primarily  directed  by 
administrative  objectives.  These  researchers  posited  a  continuum  of  peer  relationships 
ranging  fi-om  a  didactic  relationship  between  a  teacher  and  a  mentor  as  information  peer 
at  one  end  of  the  continuum,  to  the  reciprocal  roles  of  collegial  peers  along  the  middle, 
and  the  most  intimate  relationship  of  special  peer  at  the  other  end.  Various  levels  of 
commitment,  intensity  of  the  relationship,  issues  addressed  within  interactions,  and  the 
needs  satisfied  by  one  or  both  partners  characterize  informational  peers,  collegial  peers, 
and  special  peers. 
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Conley,  Bas-Isaac,  and  Scull  (1995)  found  that  informational  peer  relationships, 
which  have  the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  contrived,  often  developed  ftirther  with  time 
to  become  more  collegial  and,  in  some  cases,  to  foster  special  peer  relationships  between 
coaching  partners.  Moreover,  the  teachers  in  their  study  found  it  possible  to  shift 
mandated  coUegiality  to  more  personally  satisfying  relationships  that  allowed  them  to 
explore  mutual  professional  interests.  In  other  words,  for  these  teachers  contrived 
relationships  served  as  the  initial  base  for  coaching  interactions,  but  sometimes  evolved 
into  collegial  or  special  peer  relationships  depending  on  the  particular  contexts  and 
conversational  patterns  of  coaching  participants.  Their  data  suggested  a  greater  degree  of 
collaborative,  rather  than  contrived,  coUegiality  between  coaching  partners. 

Responses  to  open-ended  questionnaires  revealed  four  aspects  of  contrived 
coUegiality:  (a)  coercion,  (b)  administrative  regulation,  (c)  fixed  orientation,  and  (d) 
implementation.  Over  one-third  of  the  contrived  comments  indicated  coercion,  meaning 
that  mentor  coaching  was  viewed  as  compulsory  rather  than  voluntary.  Also,  over  one 
third  of  the  contrived  comments  suggested  administrators  rather  than  teachers  initiated 
that  coUegiality.  The  researchers  noted  that  these  responses  were  not  surprising  given  that 
many  of  the  mentors  engaged  in  mentoring  as  a  step  up  their  system's  teacher  career 
ladder.  A  minority  of  the  teachers'  responses  reflected  a  fixed  orientation  toward 
coaching  interactions,  meaning  relationships  were  confined  to  particular  times  and  places 
rather  than  becoming  more  open-ended  and  responsive  to  teachers'  needs.  The  last  aspect 
of  contrived  coUegiality  coded  by  the  researchers  highlighted  relationships  that  focused 
on  implementation,  or  the  structure  of  the  coaching  interactions,  rather  than  developing 
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relationships  that  would  be  more  conducive  to  authentic  dialogue  and  problem  solving. 
Very  few  teachers  made  comments  that  focused  directly  on  implementation  issues. 

Conversely,  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers'  responses  reflected  the  collaborative 
nature  of  their  mentoring  relationships.  Conley,  Bas-Isaac,  and  Scull  (1995)  identified 
five  features  of  collaborative  interactions  fi-om  teachers'  responses:  (a)  developmental, 
(b)  voluntary,  (c)  pervasive,  (d)  unpredictable,  and  (e)  spontaneous.  The  development 
aspect  reflected  teachers  working  together  primarily  to  share  information  and  to  develop 
and  pursue  instructional  goals  for  their  own  benefit  rather  than  that  of  the  administration. 
Teachers  also  often  expressed  that  their  relationships  were  developed  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Pervasive  mentoring  did  not  follow  a  predetermined  schedule  or  format;  instead, 
relationships  were  forged  according  to  the  needs  and  schedules  of  the  teachers.  Outcomes 
of  mentoring  were  unpredictable,  rather  than  fixed  and,  in  a  few  instances,  were  reported 
by  teachers  to  be  spontaneously  initiated. 

Two  additional  categories,  resources  and  mentor-mentee,  represented  the  largest 
number  of  comments  made  by  teachers  in  this  study.  Resources  that  were  mentioned  by 
teachers  included  the  fit  between  the  mentor  and  mentee,  time,  and  miscellaneous  (i.e., 
materials,  information,  and  training).  The  mentor-mentee  category  addressed  the 
developing,  reciprocal  nature  of  the  mentor-mentee  relationship  in  which  both  mentors 
and  beginning  teachers  felt  they  both  contributed  to  and  benefited  from  the  mentoring 
process.  In  fact,  the  number  of  teachers'  responses  that  fell  within  this  category  led  the 
researchers  to  suggest  that  mentoring  may  not  be  exclusive  of,  but  actually 
complementary  to,  peer  coaching;  in  other  words,  a  relationship  among  equals.  Hence,  a 
mentoring  relationship  may  go  beyond  mere  information  sharing  to  offer  mutual 
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friendship  and  support  for  both  participants.  Their  argument  diverges  from  earlier 
conceptions  of  mentoring  and  peer  coaching  as  mutually  exclusive  constructs. 
Relationships  and  Coaches'  Stances 

It  seems  reasonable  to  predict  that  relationships  constructed  during  coaching 
interactions  are  impacted  by  the  participants'  conceptions  of  their  roles  in  the  coaching 
process;  however,  few  studies  have  examined  this  commonsense  assertion  specifically.  It 
remains  unclear  how  the  coach's  stance  impacts  the  process  of  teacher  change.  Aimed 
toward  closing  this  gap  in  the  reform  literature,  LeFevre  and  Richardson  (2000) 
examined  the  role  of  site-based  facilitators  who  served  as  expert  coaches  in  five  different 
school  reform  programs.  The  facilitators  were  hired  full-time  for  coaching  so  they  did  not 
teach  in  classrooms;  however,  they  demonstrated  instruction  in  teachers'  classrooms.  All 
of  the  reform  programs  targeted  literacy  reform  and  were  variously  positioned  along  an 
instructional  change  continuing  ranging  from  externally  developed  and  highly  scripted 
programs  (e.g.,  Success  for  All)  to  internally  developed  programs  that  consisted  of  no 
external  instructional  mandates  (e.g.,  State  Standards  Project). 

Based  on  in-depth  interviews  with  site-based  facilitators  of  these  reform 
programs,  the  researchers  found  that  site-based  coaches  brought  very  different 
conceptions  of  their  roles  to  their  interactions  with  teachers.  Indeed,  the  facilitators  also 
differed  in  the  way  they  thought  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  change  process.  LeFevre 
and  Richardson  (2000)  described  three  different  facilitator  stances:  (a)  Direct  Instruction, 
(b)  Direct/Dialogical,  and  (c)  Collaborative.  In  assuming  a  Direct  Instruction  stance,  one 
facilitator  saw  herself  as  a  trainer  who  was  responsible  for  quality  control  and 
standardizing  teacher  behavior;  thus,  the  teacher's  role  was  to  conform  to  the 
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instructional  mandates  provided  by  the  externally  developed  program.  Two  facilitators 
approached  their  role  in  a  direct/dialogical  manner  in  that  they  saw  themselves  as  both  an 
information  resource  and  a  facilitator  of  reflective  dialogue.  Another  facilitator  viewed 
the  teachers  and  herself  as  co-learners  and  experts  who  had  a  reciprocal  role  in  their  own 
change  process.  Her  stance  was  the  most  collaborative  of  the  four  facilitators  interviewed. 

The  facilitator  stances  posited  by  LeFevre  and  Richardson  require  further  study. 
The  researchers  suggested  that  divergent  approaches  to  the  role  of  facilitating  teacher 
change  could  affect  reform  programs  by  shaping  the  nature  of  interactions  among 
participants.  However,  they  did  not  interview  the  teachers  with  whom  the  facilitators 
interacted  and  so  could  not  determine  how  the  facilitators'  stances  impacted  teachers' 
classroom  instruction.  Coaches'  conceptions  of  their  roles  in  teacher  professional 
development  certainly  warrant  further  attention  in  the  research  literature. 
Summarv  of  the  Coaching  Literature  on  Relationships  within  Coaching 

There  are  only  a  few  studies  in  the  literature  that  focus  on  relationships  within 
coaching  partnerships  that  are  a  component  of  teacher  professional  development.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  such  studies  are  more  representative  of  a  constructivist  approach  to 
teacher  professional  development.  However,  the  studies  that  are  available  suggest  that 
building  and  maintaining  relationships  are  important  in  fostering  effective  coaching 
processes,  and  that  not  all  coaching  relationships  are  conducive  to  teacher  change.  The 
first  hurdle  seems  to  be  overcoming  teachers'  perceptions  that  coaching  and  observation 
are  always  equated  with  evaluation  of  teacher  performance  and,  indeed,  teachers' 
perceptions  that  coaching  entails  making  judgments  about  their  personal  values  and 
worth  as  educators.  Moreover,  the  literature  also  suggests  that  particular  coaching  models 
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and  reform  programs  influence  the  stances  assumed  by  coaches  in  coaching  relationships, 
ahhough  it  also  appears  that  the  personal  communication  styles  of  individual  coaches 
have  much  to  do  with  the  type  of  relationship  that  will  be  established  between  coaching 
partners.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  inquiries  focusing  on  the  discourses  that 
shape  particular  communication  styles  would  provide  further  insights  into  fostering  more 
successful  coaching  interactions. 

Summarv  of  the  Coaching  Literature 
The  foregoing  discussion  has  provided  an  extensive  description  of  the  literature 
on  coaching  as  a  site-based  component  of  teacher  professional  development.  A  review  of 
coaching  in  education  is  timely  because  such  an  endeavor  has  not  been  undertaken  since 
Ackland's  (1991)  appraisal;  of  course,  several  studies  have  been  reported  in  the  literature 
since  that  time.  Also,  a  thorough  review  of  the  coaching  literature  is  well  timed  in  light  of 
the  increased  use  of  coaching  within  school  reform  programs  and  other  professional 
development  initiatives.  Several  themes  emerge  from  the  preceding  analysis  of  the 
coaching  literature: 

>  Studies  of  coaching  suffer  from  a  similar  low-priority  status  in  the  research  literature 
that  was  described  by  Anders,  Hoffman,  and  Duffy  (2000)  regarding  in-service 
teacher  education,  in  general.  As  these  researchers  pondered, 

There  is  a  mismatch  between  the  amount  of  effort  invested  in  in-service 
education  and  the  amount  of  research  being  reported.  Where  is  the  research  of 
those  consultants  who  do  this  work  as  a  full-time  job?  (Anders,  Hoffinan,  & 
Duffy,  2000,  p.  732) 

The  same  question  could  certainly  be  raised  about  studies  of  coaching.  It  is  not  that 
studies  of  coaching  do  not  exist,  but  they  are  often  difficult  to  find  because  they  are 
located  in  more  obscure  professional  journals  and  microfilm  databases.  It  is  time  to 
make  investigations  of  coaching  more  of  a  priority,  especially  since  many  current 
reform  initiatives  recommend  or  require  coaching  as  a  component  of  classroom-based 
support. 
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>  Viewed  from  a  constructivist  lens,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  studies  have  looked 
at  the  effects  of  coaching  without  regard  to  teachers'  background  knowledge  or  the 
contextual  variables  that  certainly  impacted  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change. 
There  are  few  studies  available  that  have  looked  closely  at  the  interplay  between 
various  social  dynamics  within  teacher  professional  development.  Nor  have  most 
studies  considered  the  processes  involved  in  coaching  interactions  that  ostensibly 
helped  teachers  to  make  the  desired  shifts  in  their  perceptions  and/or  classroom 
actions.  Consequently,  we  need  more  investigations  of  coaching  undertaken  from  a 
constructivist  perspective  that  would  better  detail  the  processes  of  teacher  learning  in 
addition  to  its  outcomes. 

>  Most  inquiries  of  coaching  have  been  conducted  based  on  a  conception  of  teacher 
professional  development  as  programs  for  transmitting  knowledge  for  practice.  This 
has  especially  been  the  case  for  the  majority  of  investigations  involving  teachers  of 
struggling  learners,  in  which  expert  coaching  formats  have  been  employed.  Other 
studies,  often  utilizing  reciprocal  coaching  formats,  appear  to  have  been  based  on  a 
knowledge-w-practice  conception.  In  these  formats,  novice  or  less  experienced 
teachers  observe  master  teachers  in  their  classrooms,  and  then  the  teacher-learners  are 
observed  as  they  attempt  to  use  similar  strategies  with  their  own  students.  Less 
frequent  are  studies  that  have  originated  from  a  knowledge-o/-practice  conception  of 
teacher  learning  and  teacher  growth.  These  studies  better  reflect  ideologies  of  the  new 
paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development  because  both  coaching  partners  are 
recognized  as  valued,  contributing  members  of  the  interaction.  Here,  coaching  is 
considered  an  opportunity  for  joint  construction  of  knowledge  by  both  the  observer 
and  the  observed.  If  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development  is  to 
become  more  than  just  wishfiil  thinking,  then  we  need  more  studies  that  show  how  a 
knowledge-o/^practice  conception  actually  works. 

>  On  the  other  hand,  researchers  who  have  attempted  to  design  and  carry  out  studies  of 
teacher  learning  and  teacher  change  based  on  constructivist  principles  (e.g., 
Richardson  &  Anders,  1994)  have  found  that  teachers  are  often  uncomfortable  in 
settings  where  they  are  expected  to  take  on  more  responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 
No  matter  which  coaching  model  is  used,  it  appears  that  teachers'  own  conceptions  of 
knowledge  and  knowing  are  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  actual  processes 
involved  in  coaching  interactions.  Unfortunately,  few  studies  have  made  an  in-depth 
examination  of  coaching  processes  the  focus  of  inquiry;  therefore,  we  know  little  at 
this  point  about  how  to  support  teachers  in  becoming  more  at  ease  in  taking  an  active 
role  during  interactions  with  coaches. 

>  Constructivist  studies  that  have  looked  at  relationship  issues  within  coaching 
interactions  have  provided  important  insights  into  the  social  aspects  of  coaching. 
These  studies  highlight  the  fact  that  coaching  is  just  as  much  about  affect  as  it  is 
about  content.  Genuine  learning  and  professional  growth  is  unlikely  to  occur  from 
coaching  interactions  in  which  the  participants  are  unable  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
level  of  trust  and  reciprocity. 
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>  Too  many  studies  of  coaching  provide  inadequate  information  on  instrumentation. 
Although  some  studies  do  report  on  observation  tools  that  were  used  by  coaches, 
many  studies  neglect  to  discuss  the  instruments  that  were  used  to  guide  the  coaching 
process.  In  most  cases,  descriptions  of  observation  instruments  are  limited  to 
discussions  of  data  collection  for  studies  in  which  the  researcher(s)  acted  as  expert 
coaches.  Instruments  for  post-observation  reflection  are  especially  absent  from  the 
coaching  literature.  Not  only  have  instruments  that  have  guided  the  process  of 
reflection  during  coaching  rarely  been  reported  in  the  literature,  most  studies  have  not 
incorporated  the  use  of  reflective  tools  for  coaches  after  their  interactions  with 
teachers. 

>  Data  also  suggest  that  differing  approaches  to  coaching  are  preferred  by  different 
teachers  with  experience,  context,  and  expertise  all  indicated  as  potentially  influential 
variables.  The  relationships  between  these  variables  and  teacher  learning  during 
coaching  interactions  should  become  a  more  prominent  focus  of  fiiture  inquiries 
related  to  coaching. 

There  have  been  a  few  studies  reported  in  the  literature  that  have  undertaken 

more  of  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  discourse  in  coaching  interactions.  These 

investigations  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  future  inquiries.  For  example,  some  studies 

have  tapped  into  the  nature  of  questioning,  reflective  discourse,  and  topic  selection. 

However,  the  rich  research  base  that  is  available  on  classroom  discourse  has  been 

underutilized  as  a  resource  for  investigations  of  discourse  within  coaching.  In  particular, 

the  insights  gained  from  studies  that  have  looked  at  turn  taking  between  participants  in 

interaction  and  fimctions  of  discourse  in  particular  settings,  for  example,  have  not  yet 

been  transferred  to  studies  of  learning  settings  involving  coaching.  The  current  era  of 

school  reform  suggests  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  expand  our  understandings  about  the 

processes  of  coaching  within  programs  for  teacher  professional  development.  The  role  of 

discourse  in  learning  settings,  including  coaching  as  a  component  of  teacher  professional 

development,  is  explored  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  4 
DISCOURSE:  A  SCAFFOLD  FOR  LEARNING 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  we  still  know  so  little  about  what  actually  happens 
during  coaching  is  that  very  few  studies  have  focused  on  the  discourse  that  is  co- 
constructed  by  participants  within  coaching  interactions.  Gee  (1996)  described  discourse 
as,  "connected  stretches  of  language  which  hang  together  so  as  to  make  sense  to  some 
community  of  people"  (p.  90).  Discourse,  or  language-in-use,  during  the  coaching 
process  has  largely  been  viewed  as  the  means  to  a  particular  end — teachers' 
implementation  of  the  endorsed  instructional  innovation — ^rather  than  as  the  focal  point  of 
study  itself 

The  current  dearth  of  information  about  the  role  of  discourse  in  teacher  learning 
through  coaching  is  unfortunate  given  such  an  understanding  seems  necessary  to  foster 
effective  coaching  within  professional  development  efforts.  In  fact,  studies  of  the 
significance  of  classroom  discourse  on  student  learning  (Wells  &  Chang-Wells,  1992) 
have  provided  support  for  the  argument  that  discourse  is  also  an  important  medium  for 
teacher  learning  and  teacher  change  through  coaching.  Thus,  investigations  of  classroom 
discourse  serve  as  a  useful  starting  point  from  which  to  examine  the  significance  of 
discourse  in  settings  where  learners  are  provided  "scaffolds"  (Wood,  Bruner,  &  Ross, 
1976)  in  acquiring  new  skills  and  cognitive  processes  through  their  participation  in 
dialogue  with  others,  whether  such  learners  are  students  in  K-12  classrooms  or  teachers 
participating  in  professional  development.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  sections  I 
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provide  a  discussion  about  some  of  the  major  topics  addressed  by  studies  of  classroom 
discourse.  Subsequent  to  a  discussion  of  each  classroom  discourse  topic,  I  discuss  the 
implications  of  the  research  for  inquiries  of  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  as 
a  component  of  teacher  professional  development. 

The  Role  of  Classroom  Discourse  in  Student  Learning 
Initiate-Respond-FoUow-up  Discourse 

Informed  by  work  on  turn  taking  undertaken  by  conversational  analysts  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  (e.g.,  Sacks,  Schegloff,  &  Jefferson,  1974)  and  Halliday's 
systemic  linguistics  (1973, 1974),  some  of  the  first  studies  involving  classroom  discourse 
came  from  the  work  of  Sinclair  and  Coulthard  (1975).  These  British  researchers  found 
that  most  classroom  discourse  follows  a  standard,  three-move  sequence.  First,  the  teacher 
initiates  a  topic,  usually  by  asking  students  a  question;  second,  a  student  makes  a 
response  by  attempting  to  answer  the  question;  and  third,  the  teacher  follows  up  by 
providing  some  type  of  feedback  to  the  student's  response.  Lemke  (1985,  1990)  called 
this  initiate-response-follow-up  (IRF)  exchange  sequence  "triadic  dialogue."  Subsequent 
studies  have  shown  that  it  is  the  predominant  form  of  discourse  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  classrooms  (Mehan,  1979;  Lemke,  1985;  Cazden,  1986;  Edwards  &  Mercer, 
1987;  Christie,  1995;  Wood,  1992;  Nystrand,  1999).  In  fact,  Wells  (1999)  reported  that 
triadic  dialogue  is  the  predominant  mode  of  teacher  talk  even  when  conversing  with 
individual  students. 

Although  Sinclair  and  Coulthard  (1975)  did  not  offer  an  evaluation  of  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  the  IRF  discourse  sequence,  other  researchers  have  been 
divided  in  their  judgments  as  to  its  appropriate  use  for  supporting  student  learning.  Wood 
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(1992),  for  example,  argued  that  teachers  who  rely  on  the  IRF  sequence  for  classroom 
discourse  ask  too  many  questions,  particularly  of  the  kind  that  Cazden  (2001)  referred  to 
as  "display"  questions  to  which  the  teacher  already  knows  the  answer.  As  Cazden  (2001) 
stated, 

The  questions  are,  in  short,  inauthentic.  Either  T  is  simply  testing  student 
knowledge,  so  the  criticism  goes,  or  is  co-opting  students  to  participate  in  what 
could  otherwise  be  a  lecture — transforming  a  monologue  into  a  dialogue  by 
eliciting  short  items  of  information  at  self-chosen  points.  (Cazden,  2001,  p.  46) 

Wood  (1992)  admonished  teachers  to  use  a  less  didactic  type  of  discourse  that 
would  give  students  a  better  chance  to  take  on  the  initiating  role  in  classroom  discussions. 
Lemke  (1985)  concurred,  arguing  that  triadic  dialogue  is  overused  in  classrooms  because 
teachers  mistakenly  believe  that  it  promotes  maximum  student  participation.  In  fact, 
Mehan  (1979)  renamed  the  IRF  sequence  initiate-respond-evaluate  (IRE)  because  of  the 
pervasiveness  of  teacher  evaluations  comprising  the  third,  follow-up  move,  of  the 
exchange.  According  to  Mehan  and  others,  evaluations,  particularly  those  emitted  from 
the  teacher,  tend  to  shut  down  discussion  rather  than  expand  it.  This  format  also  enables 
the  teacher  to  maintain  control  of  the  classroom  discourse,  thus  reducing  the  status 
potential  of  student  contributions. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  the  IRF  discourse  sequence  claim  that  it  is 
effective  in  supporting  student  learning.  Wells  (1993)  argued  there  is  value  in  teachers 
sometimes  asking  inauthentic  questions,  such  as  if  their  goal  is  to  establish  consensus 
among  students  regarding  an  instructional  activity  or  a  theoretical  principle  under  study. 
Similarly,  whereas  a  constant  stream  of  teacher  evaluations  in  the  third  move  of  an 
exchange  can  stifle  free-flowing  and  creative  student  responses.  Hicks  (1995)  and 
O'Coimor  and  Michaels  (1996)  pointed  out  the  follow-up  part  of  the  sequence  allows 
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teachers  to  control  the  flow  of  information,  thus  the  progression  of  discussion  and 

learning.  Mercer  (1992)  argued  that  triadic  dialogue  allows  teachers  to  effectively 

monitor  their  students'  knowledge  and  understanding,  guide  their  learning,  and  elicit 

knowledge  and  experience  from  students  that  the  teacher  believes  will  make  an 

educationally  significant  contribution  to  the  discussion.  Newman,  Griffin,  and  Cole 

(1989)  agreed,  asserting  that  the  IRF  discourse  structure  is  "nicely  designed"  to  achieve 

the  goals  of  education.  While  the  classroom  discourse  is  collaboratively  constructed 

within  triadic  dialogue,  the  last  turn — the  follow-up  or  evaluation  move — serves  as  a 

built-in  repair  structure,  which  enables  the  teacher  to  "fix  up"  incorrect  information. 

Wells  (1993,  1999)  is  one  of  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  the  potential  utility  of 

the  IRF  exchange  sequence  in  fostering  student  learning.  He  and  others  (e.g.,  Nystrand  & 

Gamoran,  1991;  Cazden,  2001;  O'Connor  &  Michaels,  1996;  Hicks,  1995)  have  found 

that,  depending  on  the  teacher,  the  same  basic,  IRF/E  format  can  lead  to  very  different 

levels  of  student  participation  and  engagement.  As  Wells  (1999)  noted, 

(Triadic  dialogue)  can  also  be  used  by  the  same  teacher,  in  different  contexts,  to 
achieve  very  different  purposes  ...  in  itself,  triadic  dialogue  is  neither  good  nor 
bad;  rather,  its  merits — or  demerits — depend  upon  the  purposes  it  is  used  to  serve 
on  particular  occasions,  and  upon  the  larger  (educational)  goals  by  which  those 
purposes  are  informed.  (Wells,  1999,  p.  169) 

To  illustrate  this  argument,  Wells  (1993)  conducted  a  discourse  analysis  of  two 
science  lessons  that  took  place  in  a  multilingual  classroom  with  combined  3'**  and  4* 
graders.  He  found  that  in  addition  to  using  the  third  move  to  evaluate  student  responses 
to  the  problems  she  posed,  the  teacher  also  provided  feedback  to  extend  student 
responses,  reinforce  their  understandings  of  the  processes  of  science,  and  incorporate 
science  vocabulary  into  the  classroom  discourse.  O'Connor  and  Michaels  (1996)  added 
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revoicing,  a  term  they  borrowed  from  Goffinan  (1974),  to  the  various  functions  served  by 
the  follow-up  move  in  triadic  dialogue.  Revoicing  refers  to  the  teacher's  use  of  the  third 
move  to  repeat  a  student's  contribution  and  "rebroadcast  it  back  to  the  group — often 
reformulating  it  in  the  process — to  give  it  a  bigger  voice"  (Cazden,  2001,  p.  90).  In 
subsequent  work.  Wells  (personal  communication;  2002)  further  expanded  the  possible 
functions  of  the  follow-up  move  in  triadic  dialogue.  The  possibilities  he  recognized 
include:  evaluation,  justification/explanation,  comment,  clarification,  action,  and 
metatalk. 

Implications  of  IRF/E  studies  for  coaching  discourse 

Although  the  debate  continues  regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
triadic  dialogue  for  student  learning  in  K-12  classrooms,  this  area  of  discourse  analysis 
provides  some  interesting  directions  for  future  inquiries  of  discourse  within  coaching 
interactions.  For  example,  the  coaching  literature  includes  investigations  that  have 
utilized  more  directive  and  less  directive  coaching  models.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
determine  if  more  directive  coaching  leads  to  discourse  patterns  that  resemble  IRF/E 
classroom  dialogue.  If  so,  how  does  the  use  of  triadic  dialogue  influence  the  potential  for 
teacher  learning  during  coaching  interactions?  In  less  directive  coaching  interactions, 
which  partaer  is  the  primary  initiator,  responder,  and  follow-up  provider?  Are  follow-up 
moves  in  coaching  interactions  always  evaluative,  or  do  they  also  include  less  judgmental 
discourse  such  as  elaborations,  clarifications,  and  meta-talk?  Are  there  relationships 
between  the  communication  styles  of  the  coaching  partners  and  the  type  of  initiations, 
responses,  and  follow  -up  moves  that  are  made?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  to 
which  answers  might  be  pursued  in  studies  of  turn  taking  in  coaching  discourse. 
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Functions  of  Classroom  Discourse 

The  function  of  classroom  discourse  has  been  the  focus  of  analysis  in  its  own 
right,  apart  from  its  role  in  triadic  dialogue.  Much  of  this  work  is  based  on  principles  of 
sociolinguistics,  such  as  Halliday's  (1973,  1975)  concept  of  register  and  Bakhtin's  (1986) 
work  on  social  languages.  Register  recognizes  the  external  relationship  between  the 
discourse  and  the  situational  context  in  which  it  is  constructed.  In  other  words,  particular 
types  of  situations  increase  the  probability  that  certain  kinds  of  discourse  will  be 
constructed  rather  than  others.  Bakhtin  also  emphasized  the  situated  nature  of 
"utterances"  (1986,  p.  71).  He  argued  that  "speech  genres"  make  communication  possible 
because  they  serve  to  limit  the  range  of  possibilities  for  utterances  that  would  be 
considered  socially  and  meaningfully  acceptable  within  a  given  situation.  Based  on  the 
work  of  these  sociolinguists,  Cazden  (2001)  described  the  complex  dimensions  of 
discourse  functions  in  classrooms  where  teachers  often  use  indirect  directives  (for 
example,  "Can  you  work  that  problem  out  on  the  board  for  us?")  in  their  dialogue  with 
students.  Delpit  (1993)  argues  that  students  from  minority  cultures  are  disadvantaged  by 
such  ambiguous  communication. 

Lemke  (1985)  found  examples  of  complex  form- function  relationships  in  his 
discourse  analysis  of  a  secondary  science  lesson.  For  instance,  one  teacher  used  "I  can't 
hear  you,  Ian"  as  a  request  to  Ian  to  repeat  what  he  had  just  said,  and  as  an  admonition  to 
another  student  who  had  interrupted  lan's  turn.  Wells  (1999)  also  addressed  the  function 
of  discourse  in  classrooms  where,  he  argued,  teachers  operationalize  their  implicit 
theories  about  the  goals  of  education  (i.e.,  cultural  reproduction;  development  of 
individual  potential;  fostering  communities  of  inquiry)  through  selected  behaviors  and 
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patterns  of  discourse  within  classroom  events  that  operate  within  a  hierarchical 
organizational  structure.  From  the  largest  to  the  smallest  unit,  this  structure  consists  of  (a) 
curricular  units;  (b)  activities,  or  lessons,  within  the  unit;  (c)  tasks,  such  as  reading  and 
writing,  during  lessons;  and  (d)  individual  steps  that  are  necessary  to  complete  the  tasks. 
Through  each  successive  "action  category"  (Wells,  1999,  p.  172),  the  function  of 
classroom  discourse  is  to  assist  the  teacher  in  actualizing  her  beliefs  about  the  purposes 
for  formal  schooling  as  students  engage  in  the  selected  activities  and  modes  of 
discussion. 

Studies  of  the  functions  of  classroom  discourse  indicate  that  teachers  use 
language  for  various  social  and  educational  purposes  in  their  classrooms.  Further, 
teachers'  use  of  language  often  serves  more  than  one  social  purpose  at  the  same  time. 
Ambiguous  language  functions  are  sometimes  confusing  to  students,  especially  those 
who  do  not  share  the  same  cultural  background  with  their  teacher. 
Implications  of  Discourse  Function  Studies  on  Coaching  Discourse 

Although  there  is  nowhere  near  the  same  number  of  studies  addressing  language 
functions  in  classrooms  as  there  are  studies  of  turn  taking,  this  area  of  discourse  analysis, 
nevertheless,  offers  some  potentially  useful  directions  for  investigations  of  coaching. 
For  example,  Halliday  (1973,  1974)  and  Halliday  and  Hasan  (1989)  identified  seven 
language  functions:  (a)  Instrumental — language  used  as  a  means  of  satisfying  one's 
material  needs;  (b)  Regulatory — language  used  to  control  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and/or 
actions  of  others;  (c)  Interactional — language  used  to  establish  and  maintain  personal 
relationships;  (d)  Personal — language  used  to  express  individuality  and  uniqueness;  (e) 
Heuristic — language  used  to  explore  the  environment  and  seek  knowledge;  (f) 
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Imaginative —  language  used  to  create  stories,  poems,  and  fantasy  situations;  and  (g) 
Informative — language  used  to  communicate  information  to  others. 

A  potentially  fruitful  line  of  inquiry  related  to  language  functions  within  coaching 
interactions  would  examine  which  of  these  seven  functions  serve  as  the  focus  of  coaching 
discourse.  Do  coaching  partners  primarily  use  language  for  informational  purposes,  for 
example,  or  do  they  also  include  language  that  serves  instrumental,  regulatory, 
interactional,  personal,  heuristic,  even  imaginative  purposes.  Are  language  functions 
sometimes  unclear,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  studies  of  classroom  discourse,  or  are 
coaching  partners  more  direct  in  their  commimication?  What  are  relationships  between 
language  functions  within  coaching  discourse  and  opportunities  for  learning? 
Sequence  of  Ideas  within  Classroom  Discourse 

In  addition  to  analyzing  the  sequence  of  speakers  and  the  function  of  classroom 

discourse,  Cazden  (2001)  pointed  out  it  is  also  important  to  examine  the  sequence  of 

ideas  articulated  within  the  dialogue  and  how  participants  in  the  conversation  respond  to 

ideas  introduced  by  others.  She  noted, 

As  speakers,  we  know  how  unsatisfactory  it  can  feel  if  one  speaks  but  no  one  else 
seems  to  listen,  if  subsequent  topic  development  closes  around  what  one  has  said 
like  tissue  around  a  scar,  if  in  an  important  way  one  never  really  got  the  floor  at 
all.  (Cazden,  2001,  p.  87) 

In  order  to  analyze  the  sequence  of  ideas  within  classroom  discourse,  researchers 
have  found  it  is  often  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  three-part  exchange  sequence  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  triadic  dialogue.  Tying  together  ideas  and  responses  to  ideas  can 
require  crossing  a  sizeable  expanse  of  discourse.  In  fact,  in  his  studies  of  classroom 
discourse,  Mehan  (1979)  proposed  the  Topically  Related  Set  (TRS),  which  is  larger  than 
the  IRF  structure,  as  the  more  appropriate  unit  of  analysis  for  identifying  topical 
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relationships  among  utterances.  The  TRS  structtire  consists  of  the  basic  IRF  sequence, 
plus  conditional  sequences  such  as  asking  "metaprocess"  questions  that  require  a  student 
to  reflect  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge.  Wells  (1999)  referred  to  a  category  of  analysis 
with  a  similar  role  as  a  "dependent  exchange,"  in  which  some  aspect  of  the  basic, 
"nuclear  exchange  is  developed  through  further  specification,  exemplification, 
justification,  and  so  on"  (p.  236).  Wells  suggested  that  the  dependent  exchange  is  an 
important  aspect  of  collaborative  discourse  that  supports  student  learning.  Wegerif  and 
Scrimshaw  (1997)  used  the  term  "exploratory  talk"  to  examine  peer-led  discussions  that 
utilized  counter-hypotheses,  elaborations,  and  consensus  building.  These  researchers 
found  that  students  who  engaged  in  exploratory  talk  achieved  higher  levels  of  learning 
than  students  whose  discourse  was  argumentative  (disputational)  or  discourse  that  did  not 
lead  to  new  insights  (cumulative). 

Implications  of  Studies  on  the  Sequence  of  Ideas  for  Coaching  Discourse 

Studies  that  have  focused  on  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  classroom  discourse  and  its 
impact  on  student  learning  are  relatively  new  in  educational  research.  Hence,  there  are 
only  emerging  indications  of  important  relationships  between  the  sequence  of  ideas  in 
classroom  discourse  and  opportunities  for  student  learning.  However,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  such  studies  of  classroom  discourse  and  those  that  focus  on  the  influences  of 
sequences  of  ideas  within  coaching  discourse  can  be  mutually  informative.  Which 
coaching  partner  serves  as  the  primary  source  of  ideas,  and  what  are  the  responses  of  her 
parmer  to  these  ideas?  Who,  as  Cazden  (2001)  wondered,  "gets  the  floor?"  How  do 
varying  sequences  of  ideas  contribute  to  knowledge  building  within  coaching 
interactions?  Answers  to  questions  such  as  these  might  provide  helpful  insights  in  the 
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area  of  coaching  for  teacher  professional  development,  and  they  might  have  wider 
applications  for  discourse  in  other  learning  settings  as  well. 
The  Role  of  Questions  in  Classroom  Discourse 

As  has  been  highlighted  in  the  previous  discussion  of  the  initiate-respond-follow- 
up  sequence  of  classroom  discourse,  the  teacher  frequently  initiates  a  conversational 
exchange  by  asking  a  question,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  teacher  may,  for 
example,  offer  a  directive  which  functions  as  a  question.  Conversely,  the  teacher  may 
also  ask  a  question  which  functions  as  an  indirect  directive.  Indeed,  the  role  of 
questioning  has  been  an  important  element  of  studies  related  to  classroom  discourse  and 
student  learning.  Such  studies  have  launched  an  increased  interest  in  the  types  and 
frequency  of  questions  teachers  employ  in  their  classroom  practices,  as  well  as  who 
teachers  direct  their  questions  to,  and  how  much  "wait  time"  a  teacher  allows  for  a 
student  to  respond  to  a  question.  Many  classroom  teachers  are  familiar  with  terms  such  as 
open-  and  closed-ended  questions,  critical  thinking  questions,  Socratic  questioning,  and 
Bloom's  Taxonomy  (Bloom  et  al.,  1956)  of  questions. 

A  national  push  was  made  for  changes  in  classroom  discourse  after  the 
publication  of  the  Professional  Standards  for  Teaching  Mathematics  (National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  NCTM,  1991).  This  document  (excerpted  from  Cazden,  2001) 
suggests  that  teachers  should  promote  classroom  discourse  in  which  students: 

•  Listen  to,  respond  to,  and  question  the  teacher  and  one  another; 

•  Use  a  variety  of  tools  to  reason,  make  connections,  solve  problems,  and 
communicate; 

•  Initiate  problems  and  questions; 

•  Make  conjectures  and  present  solutions; 

•  Explore  examples  and  counterexamples  to  investigate  a  conjecture; 

•  Try  to  convince  themselves  and  one  another  of  the  validity  of  particular 
representations,  solutions,  conjectures,  and  answers; 
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•    Rely  on  mathematical  evidence  and  argimient  to  determine  validity  (p.  48). 
Classroom  communities  in  which  such  discourse  is  encouraged  and  developed 
necessitate  a  reformulation  of  questioning  practices.  First,  students  need  many  more 
opportunities  to  generate,  articulate,  and  evaluate  questions  themselves.  The  teacher's 
role  shifts  from  asking  all  of  the  questions  and  evaluating  students'  responses  to 
modeling  the  process  of  effective  questioning  for  students,  and  then  coaching  them  as 
they  gradually  take  on  more  responsibility  for  these  tasks.  Second,  classroom  discourse 
should  consist  of  questioning  that  is  more  like  the  kind  described  by  Duckworth  (1981) 
and  Mehan  (1979) — questions  whose  primary  functions  are  not  only  to  assess  students' 
understanding  but  also  to  engage  the  students  in  a  metacognitive  process  in  which  they 
become  more  ftiUy  aware  of  their  own  thinking  and  their  own  knowledge  (Tharp  & 
Gallimore  «&  1988;  Duffy  &  Roehler,  1986).  These  questions  prompt  longer  and  more 
complex  responses,  thus  enhancing  opportunities  for  student  learning  through  classroom 
discourse.  Third,  initiating  moves  in  classroom  discourse  should  move  beyond  questions 
to  include  other  types  of  initiations  made  by  both  teachers  and  students. 

Cazden  (2001)  raised  several  cautions  about  assessing  the  quality  of  questions  in 
classroom  discourse.  The  first  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  questions  has  much  to  do  with 
their  placement  and  timing  within  a  particular  unit  of  study,  activities  within  the  unit, 
tasks  within  the  lesson,  and  individual  steps  that  comprise  a  task.  (This  refers  to  the 
hierarchy  of  action  categories  discussed  previously.)  For  example,  a  question  that  is 
particularly  appropriate  at  one  point  in  the  lesson  might  be  inappropriate  at  another  time. 
A  second  concern  is  that  while  the  goal  of  effective  questioning  is  often  to  elicit  more 
elaborated  responses  from  students,  the  teacher  usually  must  work  within  the  constraints 
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of  facilitating  dialogue  with  an  entire  classroom  of  students,  or  perhaps  a  smaller  number 
of  students  in  a  group  setting.  This,  of  course,  limits  her  ability  to  carry  on  a  meaningful 
discussion  with  a  single  student,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  keep  several  contributors 

"on  the  same  page." 

A  third  word  of  warning  is  that  questions  are  frequently  difficult  to  assess  in 
isolation;  hence,  frequency  counts  of  types  of  questions  asked  are  not  good  indicators  of 
cognitive  impact.  Teachers  (or  students)  ask  questions  with  their  own  background 
experiences,  prior  knowledge,  and  immediate  intentions  in  mind;  in  the  same  way,  the 
student  or  other  responder  makes  sense  of  the  question  according  to  his  own  mental 
schemata  and  the  context  through  which  the  question  was  raised.  Sometimes  it  requires 
several  exchange  sequences  in  the  discourse  before  a  level  of  "intersubjectivity" 
(Wertsch,  1984, 1985)  is  reached  between  the  initiator  and  the  responder,  thus  allowing 
for  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  quality  of  the  original  question.  Finally,  questions  are  not 
always  what  they  first  appear  to  be.  For  instance,  Edwards  and  Furlong  (1978)  and 
Barnes,  Britton,  and  Rosen  (1969)  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  open-  and  closed-ended  questions  are  sometimes  hard  to  differentiate. 
Barnes  et  al.  for  example,  found  evidence  of  "pseudo-open"  questions  in  his  classroom 
discourse  samples,  in  which  a  teacher  asked  students  questions  that  were  open  in  form 
but  closed  in  fimction.  In  other  words,  what  appeared  to  be  an  open  question  raised  by  the 
teacher  ("What  can  you  tell  me  about  a  Bunsen  burner,  Alan?")  was  actually  a  bid  for  the 
student  to  demonstrate  his  understanding  about  a  particular  feature  of  Bunsen  burners, 
which  the  teacher  already  had  in  mind.  This  became  clear  only  as  the  teacher's  and 
student's  question/response  "dance"  continued. 
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Studies  focusing  on  the  use  of  questions  in  classroom  discourse  have  generally 
offered  a  consensus  that  the  frequency  and  type  of  questions  teachers  ask  effects 
opportunities  for  student  learning.  If  teachers  ask  mostly  low-level  questions,  then 
students  tend  to  think  at  more  literal  levels  and  ask  more  literal-level  questions 
themselves.  In  addition,  research  supports  the  use  of  questions  that  tap  into  students' 
metacognitive  processes  so  that  students  not  only  focus  on  the  answers  they  offer  in 
response  to  questions,  but  also  begin  to  think  more  consciously  about  the  cognitive 
processes  that  were  engaged  to  generate  their  responses. 
Implications  of  Studies  of  Questioning  on  Coaching  Discourse 

Despite  the  difficulty  that  some  researchers  have  encountered  in  studying  the  role 
of  questions  in  classroom  discourse,  this  line  of  inquiry  offers  a  framework  for  similar 
investigations  concerning  the  role  of  questions  in  coaching  discourse.  For  example,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  if  coaching  discourse  frequently  involves  the  use  of 
questions?  If  so,  which  coaching  partner  asks  questions?  What  kinds  of  questions  are 
posed  by  coaching  partners?  Do  questions  serve  to  merely  assess  the  listener's 
understandings,  or  do  they  engage  coaching  participants  in  the  metaprocesses  described 
by  Duckworth  (1981)  and  Mehan  (1979),  in  which  educators  jointly  achieve  higher  levels 
of  awareness  of  their  thinking  and  actions?  How  do  coaching  partners  respond  to 
questions?  What  are  the  relationships  between  questions  in  coaching  discourse  and 
opportunities  for  teacher  learning? 

Discourse  as  a  Scaffold  for  Student  Learning 

The  preceding  discussion  underscores  the  fact  that  classroom  discourse  has  come 
to  be  viewed  as  an  important  medium  through  which  teachers  assist  student  learning  by 
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facilitating  their  engagement  in  active  cognitive  processes  (i.e.,  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  viewing,  representing).  Discourse  as  a  "scaffold"  for  student  learning 
has  become  a  metaphorical  way  to  think  about  the  type  of  assistance  teachers  provide  to 
students  through  intentional  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication.  The  term,  scaffold, 
was  first  used  in  an  instructional  sense  by  Wood,  Bruner,  and  Ross  (1976)  to  describe 
teacher-student  interactions  related  to  the  concept  of  a  "zone  of  proximal  development" 
(ZPD).  According  to  Vygotsky  (1978)  and  his  contemporaries,  a  student's  ZPD  is  the 
distance  between  his  actual  developmental  level  as  determined  by  his  ability  to 
independently  problem  solve,  and  his  level  of  potential  development  through  problem 
solving  under  guidance  provided  by  an  adult  or  more  capable  peer.  Through  careful 
instructional  scaffolding  within  the  ZPD,  students  come  to  do  independently  what  they 
could  previously  do  only  with  assistance. 

The  notion  of  scaffolding  has  been  discussed  in  the  literature  in  terms  of 
classroom  discourse.  Collins,  Brown,  and  Newman  (1989),  for  example,  named 
modeling,  coaching,  scaffolding,  articulation,  and  reflection  as  specific  types  of  discourse 
that  facilitate  student  learning.  Roskos  and  Walker  (1997)  based  their  instructional  talk 
assessment  tool  on  elements  of  responsive  discourse  in  literacy  teaching  that  address 
conceptual  and  sociocultural  functions:  Focusing,  naming,  elaborating,  overlapping, 
directing,  and  discussing.  Roehler  and  Cantlon  (1997)  identified  five  types  of  verbal 
scaffolding  provided  by  teachers:  (a)  offering  explanations,  (b)  inviting  student 
participation,  (c)  verifying  and  clarifying  student  understandings,  (d)  modeling  desired 
behaviors,  and  (e)  inviting  students  to  contribute  strategies  to  reason  through  an  issue  or 
problem.  These  researchers  argued  that  by  incorporating  the  five  types  of  scaffolding 
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strategies  during  questioning,  dialogue,  and  nonverbal  modeling,  teachers  support  the 
learning  process,  in  general,  and  literacy  development,  in  particular. 

In  fact,  discourse  as  a  scaffold  for  learning  is  an  integral  component  of 
constructivist  approaches  to  literacy  instruction.  Such  approaches  include  Reading 
Recovery©  (Clay,  1993)  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  (Palincsar  &  Brown,  1984;  1986; 
Brown  &  Palinscar;  1989),  both  of  which  have  been  found  to  encompass  discourse  that 
support  students  in  literacy  development. 
Critique  of  the  Scaffold  Metaphor 

Despite  general  acceptance  of  the  scaffold  as  a  metaphor  for  assisted  student 
learning  through  teachers'  intentional  discourse  and  actions,  some  researchers  have  been 
critical  of  the  concept.  Dyson  (1990),  for  example,  noted  that  when  teachers  attempt  to 
guide  children's  efforts,  tensions  might  surface  in  the  form  of  conflict  between  the 
intentions  held  by  teachers  and  children  and  between  their  ways  of  fulfilling  those 
intentions.  Particularly,  teachers  who  work  in  socioculturally  diverse  classrooms  may 
find  it  easier  to  make  sense  out  of  and  appreciate  the  behaviors  of  children  whose  literacy 
backgrounds  are  most  like  their  own.  Scaffolding,  then,  may  serve  to  reify  white,  middle- 
class  values  without  acknowledging  and  celebrating  underlying  cultural  influences  on 
children's  reading  and  writing  practice.  Instead  of  a  scaffold,  Dyson  proposed  an 
alternate  metaphor  of  weaving.  Whereas  scaffolding  is  a  vertical  metaphor  that  represents 
how  those  who  are  more  skillful  support  children's  progress  within  one  activity,  Dyson 
argued  that  weaving  adds  a  horizontal  dimension.  It  suggests  how  children's  progress  in 
any  one  activity  is  supported  by  their  experiences  in  varied,  coimected  activities.  In  the 
weaving  metaphor,  diversity  in  intentions  and  in  ways  of  fulfilling  intentions  is  not 
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necessarily  a  problem;  rather,  it  can  be  considered  a  resource  for  both  teacher  and  child. 

Cazden  (2001),  in  her  discussion  of  discourse  as  scaffold,  clarified  the  usefulness  of  the 

scaffold  metaphor  when  she  pointed  out, 

(Scaffold)  is  a  good  name  if  we  remember  that  this  is  a  very  special  kind  of 
scaffold — one  that  has  to  change  continuously  as  the  child's  competence  grows, 
just  as  a  physical  scaffold  is  raised  higher  and  higher  up  on  a  building  as 
construction  proceeds.  In  the  strictest  definition,  the  name  scaffold  properly 
applies  only  if  we  have  evidence  that  the  learner's  competence  does  indeed  grow 
over  time.  (Cazden,  2001,  p.  63) 

Implications  of  Discourse  as  a  Scaffold  for  Coaching  Interactions 

Discourse  as  a  scaffold  for  learning  would  seem  to  have  important  implications 
for  coaching  interactions  within  teacher  professional  development.  Adult  learning  theory 
posits  that  adults  bring  a  wealth  of  background  experiences,  prior  knowledge,  and  a  goal- 
oriented  approach  to  new  learning  settings  (National  Research  Council,  2000);  however 
Darling-Hammond  (1997)  and  others  highlight  many  similarities  between  student 
learning  and  teacher  learning.  Darling-Hammond  noted. 

Teachers  learn  just  as  their  students  do:  by  studying,  doing,  and  reflecting;  by 
collaborating  with  other  teachers;  by  looking  closely  at  students  and  their  work; 
and  by  sharing  what  they  see.  (Darling-Hammond,  1997,  p.  319) 

Such  activities  to  support  teacher  learning  necessarily  involve  collaborative  discourse  as 

teachers  are  afforded  increased  opportunities  to  work  with  their  colleagues  in  the  context 

of  classroom  teaching.  Thus,  coaching  has  the  potential  to  serve  as  an  important  medium 

through  which  teachers  are  scaffolded  in  their  development  of  reflective  thinking  and 

new  instructional  practices. 

Constructivist  theories  have  been  important  in  guiding  research  on  classroom 

discourse  as  a  means  for  teachers  to  locate  and  work  within  a  student's  zone  of  proximal 

development  (ZPD,  Vygotsky,  1978).  Moreover,  Tharp  and  Gallimore  (1988, 1989)  set 
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forth  a  model  in  which  progression  through  the  ZPD  is,  in  fact,  a  recursive  process  that 

occurs  throughout  an  individual's  lifetime.  As  Tharp  and  Gallimore  (1988)  pointed  out, 

The  lifelong  learning  by  any  individual  is  made  up  of  these  same  regulated  ZPD 
sequences — from  other-assistance  to  self-assistance — recurring  over  and  over 
again  for  the  development  of  new  capacities.  (Tharp  &  Gallimore,  1988,  p.  186) 

Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  research  on  coaching  undertaken  from  a  constructivist 

perspective  has  the  potential  to  illuminate  how  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  can 

similarly  be  employed  as  a  means  to  locate  and  work  within  a  teacher's  ZPD  as  she 

develops  new  capabilities.  Indeed,  a  potentially  productive  line  of  inquiry  would  be  to 

assess  the  applicability  of  the  "discourse  as  scaffold"  principle  to  coaching  interactions 

within  teacher  professional  development.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  discourse  must 

become  the  focus  of  studies  on  coaching.  The  next  section  describes  the  available 

literature  base  for  studies  of  discourse  within  coaching  interactions.  In  conjunction  with 

the  literature  on  classroom  discourse,  these  studies  provide  important  insights  about  the 

kind  of  coaching  dialogue  that  supports  mutual  learning. 

Studies  of  Discourse  within  Coaching  Interactions 

According  to  the  tenets  of  a  language-based  theory  of  learning  (LTL),  potential 

for  learning  is  co-constructed  by  coaching  participants  through  verbal  and  nonverbal 

discourse,  negotiated  and  re-negotiated  during  each  successive  interaction  (Gee,  1996). 

While  the  coaching  literature  is  sprinkled  with  anecdotes  about  how  discourse  within 

coaching  interactions  impacts  teacher  learning  (e.g.,  reflective  or  unreflective  discourse; 

direct  or  indirect  discourse,  etc.),  few  investigations  have  made  the  study  of  discourse 

within  coaching  interactions  a  primary  concern.  This  gap  in  the  research  on  coaching  is 

surprising  given  what  we  know  about  the  importance  of  classroom  discourse  in  affecting 
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student  learning  (Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975;  Cazden,  1986;  Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw, 
1997).  Yet,  emerging  evidence  does  suggest  that  coaching  benefits  teachers  precisely 
because  it  provides  a  collaborative,  yet  critical,  kind  of  discourse  that  supports  teachers  as 
they  engage  in  thoughtful  discussions  about  their  educational  beliefs  and  classroom 
practices.  The  few  studies  in  the  coaching  literature  that  have  exammed  discourse  more 
closely  are  the  focus  of  this  section. 

Perkins  (1998),  for  example,  conducted  an  interpretative  analysis  of  discourse  and 
targeted  communication  skills  demonstrated  by  four  elementary  teachers  who  were  taught 
how  to  use  the  cognitive  coaching  model  (Costa  &  Garmston,  1994).  Specifically, 
Perkins  analyzed  17  tape-recorded  coaching  sessions  between  teachers  who  served  as 
novice  peer  coaches  over  12  coaching  sessions  per  pair.  Perkins  used  the  tapes  to 
examine  the  "speech  acts"  (McLaughlin,  1984)  teachers/coaches  employed  during 
coaching  interactions,  as  well  as  the  agenda  skills  participants  used  in  their  discussions. 

According  to  cognitive  coaching  guidelines,  participants  are  trained  to  use  five 
generative  speech  acts:  open-ended  questions,  paraphrases,  probes,  positive 
presuppositions,  and  descriptive  reports  of  data.  They  are  discouraged  from  using  four 
judgmental  speech  acts:  statements  of  evaluation,  closed-ended  questions,  suggestions, 
and  negative  presuppositions.  Agenda  skills  for  participants  during  pre-conferences 
include  (a)  asking  the  teacher  to  articulate  her  goals  and  objectives,  (b)  asking  the  teacher 
to  discuss  anticipated  strategies  and  decisions  for  reaching  goals,  (c)  asking  the  teacher 
how  she  will  know  when  goals  have  been  met,  and  (d)  asking  the  teacher  what  data  she 
would  like  the  coach  to  collect.  In  the  post-conference,  agenda  skills  include  (a)  asking 
the  teacher  to  summarize  her  impressions  of  the  instruction  and  student  responses,  (b) 
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asking  the  teacher  to  recall  specific  data  that  support  her  impressions,  (c)  asking  the 
teacher  to  compare  her  plan  for  the  lesson  with  the  actual  events,  (d)  asking  the  teacher  to 
infer  relationships  between  her  behavior  and  student  outcomes,  (e)  asking  the  teacher  to 
extrapolate  her  learning  for  future  instruction,  and  (f)  asking  the  teacher  to  evaluate  the 
coaching  process. 

Perkins  found  that  these  novice  coaches  relied  on  close-ended  rather  than  open- 
ended  questions,  and  that  coaches  often  asked  a  close-ended  question  before  the  teacher 
had  time  to  respond  to  the  preceding  open  question.  Furthermore,  coaches  tended  to  use 
more  negative  presuppositions  than  positive  presuppositions,  and  they  were  more  likely 
to  use  both  negative  and  positive  evaluative  comments  than  asking  teachers  open-ended 
questions.  Coaches  probed  far  less  frequently  than  they  evaluated  or  asked  closed-ended 
questions;  therefore,  teachers  rarely  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  more  specificity  or 
elaboration  in  their  thinking  about  teaching  and  learning.  As  for  the  kind  of  discourse  that 
coaches  utilized  during  their  interactions  with  teachers,  Perkins  found  that  coaches  did 
not  fiiUy  internalize  the  agenda  skills  aimed  toward  helping  teachers  become  more 
reflective  and  articulate  about  their  instruction.  Coaches  tended  to  focus  more  talk  time 
on  the  data  collection  to  be  conducted  during  their  observation  than  on  teachers'  goals 
and  strategies  and  student  achievement.  An  analysis  of  discourse  between  two  coaching 
pairs  revealed  that  one  pair  encountered  a  philosophical  conflict  about  coaching.  Their 
polite  power  struggle  ultimately  limited  coaching  success.  The  second  pair  had  been 
friends  for  years  and  felt  uncomfortable  with  the  formality  of  the  coaching  agenda  and 
the  recommended  communication  skills.  Both  partners  resisted  using  communication  and 
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agenda  skills  that  might  threaten  their  friendship  and  disrupt  the  informal  patterns  of 
discourse  they  had  already  established  between  them. 

Perkins  concluded  that  coaches  needed  to  become  more  consciously  aware  of  the 
way  they  commimicated  during  coaching  interactions.  The  participants  of  her  study  were 
unaware  of  their  use  of  judgmental  skills,  as  evidenced  by  their  responses  to 
questionnaires  in  which  they  stated  they  were  comfortable  with  their  ability  to  use  the 
communication  strategies  they  were  trained  in.  This  suggests  that  training  for  coaching 
should  include  mechanisms  for  developing  coaches'  metacognition  to  help  them  become 
more  conscious  of  the  strategies  they  use  at  particular  points  in  time,  as  well  as 
alternative  strategies  they  can  employ  if  needed. 

Discourse  within  cognitive  coaching  was  also  the  focus  of  a  study  conducted  by 
Edwards  and  Green  (1999).  These  researchers  wanted  to  know  what  changes  in  discourse 
patterns  during  coaching  interactions  occurred  for  33  K- 12  teachers  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  A  discourse  analysis  of  tape-recorded  planning  and  reflective  conversations 
between  coaching  partners  showed  that  initial  planning  and  reflecting  conferences  were 
quite  structured  with  the  coach  beginning  by  asking  the  teacher  a  question.  Coach's 
questions  were  short,  generally  about  concrete  incidents  rather  than  being  abstract  or 
emotion-laden,  and  often  required  closed-ended  responses  from  the  teacher.  The  coach 
often  seemed  to  be  in  a  problem-solving,  information-providing  mode,  helping  the 
teacher  decide  what  to  do  rather  than  drawing  it  from  the  teacher's  thoughts  about 
teaching.  Reflection  was  on  the  surface  only,  and  teachers  spoke  in  generalities  about 
their  lessons  rather  than  giving  specific  data.  The  coach  and  teacher  often  seemed  to  be 
using  cognitive  coaching  as  a  form  of  litany  rather  than  as  an  authentic,  reflective 
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experience.  The  use  of  evaluative  terms  was  frequent,  and  was  probably  a  way  for  the 
coach  to  support  the  teacher  but  may  have  fostered  a  hierarchical  relationship  between 
the  coach  and  teacher.  Conversations  were  sometimes  tilted,  with  little  reflection  about 
teaching  apparent. 

Edwards  and  Green  (1999)  found  that  planning  and  reflecting  conversations  in 
subsequent  years  tended  to  be  a  little  longer,  and  participants  were  clearly  more 
comfortable  with  them.  Dialogue  was  generally  more  thoughtful  and  introspective.  There 
was  more  use  of  paraphrasing,  and  the  coach  increasingly  sought  to  draw  out  the  answers 
from  the  teachers,  thus  allowing  teachers  to  generate  more  responses  and  come  up  with 
more  insights  on  their  own.  Conversations  became  more  fluid  and  teachers  moved  into 
examining  effects  that  their  lessons  would  have  on  student  learning.  Many  conferences 
began  by  the  teacher  opening  the  dialogue,  rather  than  the  coach.  Teachers'  responses  to 
a  questionnaire  indicated  that  most  perceived  themselves  to  have  changed  their 
instruction  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the  coaching  interactions.  However,  Edwards 
and  Green  noted  that  not  all  teachers  exhibited  discernible  growth.  For  some  teachers, 
discourse  patterns  within  ending  conferences  were  much  the  same  as  those  that  were 
demonstrated  during  initial  interactions. 

Manoucheri  (2002)  also  studied  discourse  within  coaching  interactions;  however 
she  focused  on  the  content  of  professional  discourse  between  two  beginning  teachers 
during  peer  coaching  interactions,  and  the  levels  of  reflection  the  coaching  partners 
achieved  during  their  encounters.  An  analysis  of  the  teachers'  reflective  journals  and 
tape-recorded  coaching  interactions  over  a  three-month  period  revealed  that  the  content 
of  the  discourse  between  the  coaching  partners  included  topics  of  self,  curriculum, 
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instruction,  learners,  classroom  management,  and  school  culture.  Overall,  the  foci  of 
attention  during  coaching  interactions  shifted  the  discussion  about  professional  issues 
from  a  local  and  personalized  level  of  analysis  toward  a  more  theory-based  discourse 
structure.  Levels  of  reflection  for  one  teacher  also  moved  from  a  lower  level  of 
describing  and  explaining  to  higher  reflective  levels  involving  theorizing,  confronting, 
and  restructuring.  Theorizing  entails  offering  explanations  of  how  one  knows  what  she 
knows.  Confronting  reflective  levels  requires  the  individual  to  challenge  her  own  views 
in  the  process  of  searching  for  alternative  theories  to  explain  events  and  actions.  At  the 
restructuring  levels  of  reflection,  the  individual  revisits  an  event  in  order  to  re-organize 
teaching  actions  or  instructional  decisions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  teachers  addressed  similar  issues  in  their  reflective 
journals,  Manoucheri  found  that  the  frequency  with  which  the  topics  were  addressed  was 
different.  For  example,  one  teacher  raised  more  concerns  about  self,  management,  and 
learners'  background  knowledge;  whereas,  the  second  teacher  more  often  discussed 
concerns  about  her  teaching,  curriculum,  the  nature  of  the  tasks  students  completed,  and 
learners'  understandings  and  behaviors.  Moreover,  the  first  teacher  exhibited  levels  of 
reflection  mostly  in  the  describing  phase,  and  only  twice  in  the  explaining  phase.  The 
second  teacher  not  only  described  and  explained  the  events  she  observed,  but  also 
theorized  about  them  in  her  journal. 

Videotapes  of  peer  coaching  sessions  between  the  two  teachers  indicated  that  the 
peer  interactions  provided  the  teachers  with  learning  opportunities  by  encouragmg  them 
to  exchange  their  viewpoints  and  by  forcing  them  to  elaborate  on  their  personal 
perspectives  and  knowledge.  At  first,  the  teachers  were  reluctant  to  confront  each  other 
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when  their  perspectives  differed;  however,  as  the  coaching  process  proceeded,  they  began 
to  articulate  instances  where  they  disagreed.  This  more  critical  discourse  facilitated  the 
teachers'  development  of  professional  knowledge  by  creating  situations  in  which 
teaching,  learning,  and  instructional  content  was  problematized.  As  the  teachers  began  to 
feel  more  comfortable  in  confronting  each  other's  interpretations  of  what  occurred  in 
their  classrooms,  the  discourse  became  a  medium  through  which  the  teachers  developed 
their  ability  to  elaborate  on  their  thinking  and  to  justify  their  viewpoints. 

Deford  (1993)  reached  similar  conclusions  when  she  studied  the  discourse 
between  a  Reading  Recovery©  teacher  leader  trainer  and  17  teacher  leaders-in-training 
who  were  participating  in  a  yearlong  professional  development  course.  She  analyzed 
three  tape-recorded  sessions  during  which  the  trainer  guided  the  teacher  leaders  through 
their  discussion  of  "behind-the-glass"  lessons.  These  lessons  involve  a  Reading  Recovery 
teacher  working  individually  with  a  first  grader  in  a  room  with  a  one-way  glass  partition. 
Based  on  her  analysis  of  the  tape-recorded  discourse  during  the  lessons  and  with  the 
Reading  Recovery  teacher  and  teacher  leaders  after  the  lessons,  Deford  found  that  the 
discourse  served  to  elicit  observations  from  the  teacher  leaders,  clarified  concepts  such  as 
strategies  and  cues,  and  the  discourse  used  encouraged  the  teacher  leaders  in  training  to 
refine  or  extend  their  explanations.  The  novice  teacher  leaders  were  also  given 
opportunities  to  collaborate  in  predicting  likely  outcomes  of  the  teacher's  actions  and 
then  to  collect  evidence  from  their  observations  to  support  their  claims. 

The  group  discussion  after  the  lessons  provided  an  in-depth  study  of  questions 
that  were  raised  during  observation  of  behind-the-glass  lessons.  Challenges  were  offered 
and  countering  information  was  provided.  Based  on  her  analysis  of  tape-recorded  group 
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discussions,  Deford  hypothesized  that  kind  of  discourse  used  during  the  discussions 
provided  support  to  teachers  in  reflecting  on  their  own  teaching,  during  the  act  of 
teaching  and  while  observing  other  teachers  in  action.  Her  hypotheses  were  supported  by 
interviews  with  the  teacher  leaders. 

Finally,  Richardson  and  Valdez  (1991)  examined  the  discourse  that  took  place 
within  interactions  between  teachers  and  facilitators  who  engaged  in  practical  arguments 
as  part  of  the  staff  development  process  within  the  Reading  Instruction  Study  (RIS, 
Richardson  &  Anderson,  1990).  The  three-year  study  was  designed  to  investigate  why 
many  teachers  do  not  use  current  research  in  their  reading  instruction.  A  primary  focus  of 
the  study  was  to  examine  changes  in  teachers'  beliefs  and  practices  related  to  teaching 
reading  comprehension  to  their  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders.  Fenstermacher's  (1986, 
1994)  concept  of  practical  arguments  was  used  to  guide  the  interactions  between  teachers 
and  staff  developers  who  served  as  coaches.  According  to  Fenstermacher,  teacher  change 
may  be  promoted  by  helping  teachers  to  examine  their  empirical  and  value  premises  as 
they  relate  to  those  from  recent  research. 

The  practical  argument  staff  development  (PASD)  process  took  place  in 
individual  and  group  settings.  During  the  individual  process,  the  teacher  and  2  coaches 
viewed  a  videotape  of  the  teacher's  classroom  reading  instruction.  During  an  initial 
elicitation  phase,  the  coaches  elicited  a  practical  argument  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  by 
asking  the  teacher  why  she  did  something  that  was  observed  on  the  videotape.  Next,  the 
teacher  explained  to  the  coaches  her  rationale  for  the  actions  taken  during  instruction. 
Then,  during  the  subsequent  mutual  reconstruction  phase,  the  coaches  discussed 
alternative  empirical  premises  related  to  the  teacher's  action  based  on  current  research. 
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Finally,  the  teacher  decided  on  an  alternative  practice  to  try  out  in  her  classroom,  and  the 
facilitators  provided  additional  follow-up  support,  including  literature,  classroom 
modeling,  observations,  or  substitutes  to  allow  the  teacher  to  observe  in  another 
classroom. 

Transcriptions  of  the  tape-recorded  practical  argument  sessions  were  analyzed  in 
three  ways: 

1 .  Structural  analysis  of  the  discourse  was  examined  by  dividing  up  each  conversation 
into  cycles  that  related  to  particular  topics. 

2.  Richardson  and  Anders'  (1990)  topic  map  system  was  adapted  to  categorize  the 
topics  of  reflection  and  initiators  of  the  topics. 

3.  A  category  system  was  generated  to  identify  the  types  of  changes  in  reading  beliefs 
and  practices  teachers  discussed  in  their  conversations. 

Findings  from  these  analyses  indicated  that  each  cycle  of  reflection  during  a  practical 

argument  session  consisted  of  up  to  three  frames.  The  fu^st  conversational  frame,  initial 

framing,  involved  the  teacher  and/or  facilitator  articulating  specific  aspects  of  the 

teacher's  beliefs  and  practices  to  the  attention  of  others  in  the  dyad,  thus  bringing  these 

beliefs  to  a  conscious  awareness  level  and  opening  them  up  for  discussion.  Diuring  the 

second,  reframing,  cycle  of  the  practical  argument,  the  teacher  or  facilitators  interpreted 

the  aspects  of  teaching  that  were  brought  up  in  the  initial  framing  phase.  The  third  cycle 

involved  an  alternate  frame,  in  which  the  teacher  explored  and  accepted  a  new  approach 

and  made  plans  to  making  a  change  in  her  teaching  practices.  The  alternate  frame  cycle 

was  not  always  reached  during  the  practical  argument  process. 

Furthermore,  Richardson  and  Valdez  (1991)  found  there  were  considerable 

differences  in  the  structure  of  the  discourse  within  practical  arguments  over  time. 

Although  later  practical  argument  sessions  consisted  of  less  time  spent  on  background 
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information  of  the  students  and  learning  environments,  the  cycles  of  reflection  and  lines 
of  dialogue  in  each  cycle  increased  from  the  first  practical  argument  to  the  follow-up 
practical  arguments  two  years  later.  This  meant  that  more  time  was  being  spent  on  the 
reframing  and  alternate  frame  cycles.  Also,  whereas  only  24%  of  the  cycles  in  the  first 
practical  argument  ended  in  the  third  alternate  frame,  by  the  follow-up  session,  65%  of 
the  cycles  reached  this  phase,  which  suggested  that  teachers  were  more  likely  to  make 
changes  in  their  teaching  practices.  It  was  also  found  that  during  follow-up  practical 
arguments,  a  number  of  initial  frames  skipped  straight  to  the  alternate  frame  without 
touching  on  reframing. 

Topic  analysis  of  the  discourse  showed  that  teachers  shifted  the  content  of  their 
dialogue  over  time,  from  topics  of  basal  readers,  workbooks,  reading  and  writing  skills, 
and  ability  groups,  to  topics  involving  literature,  managing  and  assessing  literature  group 
discussions,  student-directed  learning,  and  a  process  approach  to  writing.  The  number  of 
topics  brought  up  by  teachers  increased  from  the  first  to  the  follow-up  practical  argument, 
while  the  number  of  topics  initiated  by  facilitators  decreased.  This  finding  suggested  that 
teachers  took  more  control  over  the  conversation  within  coaching  sessions  over  time. 

Richardson  and  Valdez  (1991)  concluded  that  interactive  conversations  within  the 
practical  argument  process  represented  a  powerftil  way  to  promote  long-term  changes  in 
teachers'  reading  instruction  because  the  discourse  consisted  of  a  combination  of 
dialogue  that  explored  teachers'  beliefs,  knowledge,  and  classroom  practices,  and 
reflection  that  allowed  the  teachers  to  thoughtftiUy  analyze  the  changes  they  were  making 
in  their  teaching  related  to  current  reading  theory.  As  Richardson  and  Valdez  (1991) 
noted. 
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The  dialogically  reflective  nature  of  the  individualized  staff  development  process  also 
seems  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  control  of  their  ovm  examination  and  change 
process  as  they  verbally  reflect  on  changes  they  are  making  in  their  beliefs, 
understandings,  and  practices  in  relation  to  the  current  research.  (Richardson  & 
Valdez,  1991,p.  6) 

Summary  of  the  Literature  on  Discourse  in  Coaching 

Although  little  research  has  been  conducted  on  the  discourse  within  coaching 

interactions,  the  available  literature,  nonetheless,  suggests  the  nature  of  discourse  is  an 

important  factor  in  fostering  coaching  as  a  collaborative  medium  for  teacher  learning  and 

teacher  change.  These  studies  indicate  that  teachers  benefit  more  from  coaching  when  the 

discourse  offers  them  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  collaborative  analysis  of  their  teaching 

practices  and  the  outcomes  of  those  practices  for  students,  rather  than  focusing  on 

coaching  procedures  or  directives  from  coaches  regarding  what  teachers  should  do. 

Particular  types  of  "speech  acts"  (Searle,  1969),  such  as  open-ended  questioning, 

probing,  paraphrasing,  positive  presuppositions,  and  data-driven  descriptions  of 

classroom  actions,  appear  to  be  particularly  useful  forms  of  discourse  in  supporting 

teacher  learning.  Yet,  studies  also  suggest  that  teachers  bring  varying  predispositions  to 

their  coaching  interactions,  including  their  ability  to  reflect  and  to  effectively  elicit 

reflective  thinking  from  others.  Although  a  few  investigations  have  shown  that  some 

teachers  build  up  their  capabilities  for  engaging  in  effective  discourse  over  extended 

coaching  experiences,  other  teachers  may  require  more  structured  learning  opportunities 

involving  modeling  and  demonstrations  to  develop  these  skills.  We  need  additional 

studies  of  coaching  discourse  in  order  to  better  support  teachers  in  constructing 

knowledge  as  deemed  essential  by  the  tenets  of  a  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional 

development. 
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Studies  of  classroom  discourse  can  serve  as  useful  starting  points  from  which  to 
build  a  focused  agenda  for  investigating  the  discourse  in  coaching  interactions  within 
teacher  professional  development.  However,  studies  of  classroom  discourse  have  not  yet 
offered  conclusive  evidence  of  whether  more  or  less  directive  discourse  between  teachers 
and  students  better  supports  student  learning.  Similarly,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  more 
or  less  directive  coaching  formats  lead  to  increased  levels  of  reflective  thinking  and 
effective  instructional  decision  making  on  the  part  of  participating  teachers.  Indeed,  we 
still  do  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  discourse  that  is  co-constructed  by  teacher  and 
coaches  in  interaction.  Accordingly,  the  study  described  in  Part  Two  was  intended  to 
contribute  to  a  richer  understanding  of  the  coaching  process. 
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CHAPTER  5 

A  STUDY  OF  COACHING  INTERACTIONS  DURING  A  SUMMER 

SCHOOL  PRACTICUM 

In  light  of  a  current  gap  in  the  literature  about  the  role  of  discourse  in  coaching, 

the  primary  purpose  of  my  study  was  to  examine  the  discourse  co-constructed  by  teachers 

and  coaches  in  interaction  during  a  summer  school  professional  development  practicum. 

The  practicum  focused  on  literacy  instruction  for  struggling  elementary  students,  and 

introduced  instructional  approaches  and  practices  that  were  unfamiliar  to  many  of  the 

participating  teachers.  In  particular,  the  concept  of  guided  reading  using  leveled  books 

(Fountas  &  Pirmell,  1996,  2001)  was  introduced  to  teachers  and  represented  new  learning 

for  most  of  them.  Coaching  interactions  during  the  practicum  were  intended  to  support 

teachers  in  knowledge  building  related  to  guided  reading  and  other  literacy  instruction  for 

struggling  students  who  attended  the  summer  school  program.  My  research  focused  on 

examining  various  patterns  of  discourse  that  were  co-constructed  by  teachers  and  coaches 

during  their  interactions,  and  interpreting  how  the  patterns  of  discourse  supported  teacher 

learning  about  guided  reading  instruction.  Specifically,  my  research  questions  were  as 

follows: 

1 .  How  do  teachers  and  coaches  co-construct  their  discourse  about  guided  reading 
during  their  interactions  as  part  of  a  summer  school  professional  development 
practicum? 

a.  What  are  the  patterns  of  discourse  related  to  the  topics  they  select  and  how 
they  choose  to  discuss  these  topics? 

b.  What  are  the  patterns  of  discourse  related  to  turn  taking  and  characteristics  of 
initiating,  response,  and  follow-up  moves? 

i 
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2.  How  might  these  patterns  of  discourse  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  supporting 

teachers  and  coaches  in  co-constructing  meaning  about  guided  reading  for  struggling 
elementary  students  who  participated  in  summer  school? 

The  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  coaching  was  an  important  aspect  of 
colleague  collaboration  within  the  summer  school  practicum.  Consistent  with  a 
constructivist  perspective  of  discourse  and  learning,  it  was  assumed  that  through  their 
coaching  interactions  teachers  and  coaches  had  an  opportunity  to  construct  meaning  of 
their  experiences  in  the  summer  school  practicum,  and  to  jointly  build  their  knowledge 
about  literacy  instruction  for  struggling  young  learners.  Teachers  and  coaches  brought 
their  personal  conceptions  of  knowledge  and  knowing  to  their  interactions,  which  played 
a  role  in  how  the  discourse  was  co-constructed  and,  thus,  affected  the  potential  for 
learning.  Also  consistent  with  a  constructivist  perspective  of  knowledge  and  knowing,  a 
second  presupposition  guiding  the  study  was  that  coaching  interactions  were  shaped  by 
contextual  factors  that  were  unique  to  the  community  of  educators  within  this  school 
district  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  program. 

Background  for  the  Study 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  summer  school  practicum  in  the  early  spring  of  2002, 
when  one  of  my  professors  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Dr.  Aime  McGill-Franzen, 
mentioned  that  she  knew  of  a  school  district  looking  for  someone  with  expertise  in 
guided  reading  for  elementary  students  to  serve  as  a  workshop  presenter  and  site-based 
coach.  Dr.  McGill-Franzen  had  previously  worked  with  supervisors  and  kindergarten 
teachers  in  this  school  district.  She  told  me  the  district  was  trying  to  revamp  its 
elementary  literacy  program  by  adding  needs-based  guided  reading  groups  to  the 
language  arts  curriculum.  The  district  had  recently  purchased  a  new  reading  series  that 
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included  leveled  books  to  support  teachers  in  making  more  effective  decisions  about 
matching  text  to  the  needs  of  struggling  readers  in  their  classrooms.  However,  the 
teachers  were  not  used  to  using  leveled  books,  or  with  flexible  grouping  patterns  based 
on  their  observations  of  students'  reading  behaviors.  The  district  decided  to  incorporate 
professional  development  workshops  focusing  on  guided  reading  during  its  four-week 
summer  school  program  aimed  toward  students  entering  Grades  1-5  who  were  struggling 
readers.  I  was  hired  by  the  school  district  as  one  of  three  workshop  presenters  who 
facilitated  daily  afternoon  workshops  on  guided  reading  and  other  literacy  topics.  In 
addition,  I  served  as  a  second  coach  to  participating  teachers,  along  with  10  district 
coaches  who  observed  and  provided  feedback  to  teachers  at  their  assigned  schools. 

After  discussing  my  plans  with  supervising  professors  at  UF,  I  decided  to  extend 
my  involvement  with  the  summer  school  practicum  by  conducting  a  qualitative  study  of 
the  professional  development  program.  I  obtained  permission  to  conduct  my  study  fi-om 
the  school  district  sponsoring  the  summer  school  practicum  and  the  Institutional  Review 
Board  (IRB)  at  UF.  Initially,  I  entered  "the  field"  with  a  broad  interest  in  learning  more 
about  the  role  of  various  facilitators  (e.g.,  workshop  presenters,  district  supervisors, 
coaches),  but  once  I  began  collecting  data  I  became  more  interested  specifically  in  the 
interactions  between  teachers  and  coaches.  Throughout  the  summer  school  program  and 
during  interviews  and  informal  conversations  with  some  of  the  teachers,  I  learned  that  the 
teachers  generally  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  then-  summer  school  experiences 
with  coaches,  and  to  gain  feedback  from  the  coaches  related  to  their  classroom  literacy 
instruction. 
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These  statements  from  the  teachers,  as  well  as  my  own  participation  as  a  coach, 
led  me  to  wonder  how  the  coaching  interactions  were  actually  supporting  teachers  in 
making  sense  of  guided  reading  instruction  for  their  struggling  summer  school  students.  I 
was  struck  by  the  different  ways  teachers  interpreted  the  guided  reading  strategies  that 
were  being  discussed  and  demonstrated  during  the  afternoon  workshops.  I  was  even  more 
surprised  by  the  difficulties  teachers  had  in  transferring  what  they  were  "learning"  to 
actual  classroom  practices.  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  there  were  times  when  I  thought,  "If 
only  these  teachers  would  do  what  I'm  telling  them  to  do,  then  their  students  would  learn 
more  during  summer  school!"  Did  I  ever  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  coaching  and  teacher 
learning!  Hence,  the  focus  of  the  study  began  to  take  shape  as  my  involvement  with 
educators  in  the  summer  school  practicum  continued. 

Transferring  Theoretical  Perspectives  into  Research  Practice 

According  to  Richardson  (2001),  qualitative  approaches  to  investigations  of 
teacher  professional  development  allow  researchers  to  move  more  deeply  into  the 
thinking  processes  of  teachers,  and  they  account  more  fiilly  for  context.  Accordingly, 
qualitative  investigations  also  are  potentially  more  compatible  with  the  theoretical 
perspectives  rooted  in  constructivism  and  a  language-based  theory  of  learning  (LTL). 
Specifically,  the  approach  1  took  in  studying  the  summer  school  practicum  resembled 
research  practices  described  by  Lincoln  and  Guba,  which  they  originally  termed 
"naturalistic  inquiry"  (1985)  and  later  called  "constructivist"  inquiry  (1989).  I  have 
chosen  to  use  the  term,  "constructivist  research  approach"  because  of  the  term's 
consistency  with  my  theoretical  framework.  Table  5-1  presents  five  guiding  axioms,  or 
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basic  beliefs,  of  Lincoln  and  Cuba's  constructivist  approach  to  carrying  out  qualitative 
research  investigations. 

Table  5-1.  Five  Axioms  of  "Constructivist"  Research 


Axioms  about 

"Constructivist"  paradigm 

The  nature  of  reality  (ontology) 

Realities  are  multiple,  constructed,  and 
holistic. 

The  relationship  of  knower  to  the  known 

Knower  and  known  are  interactive  and 
inseparable. 

The  possibility  of  generalization 

Only  time-  and  context-bound  working 
hypotheses  are  possible. 

The  possibility  of  causal  linkages 

All  entities  are  in  a  state  of  mutual 
simultaneous  shaping,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  causes  from  effects. 

The  role  of  values 

Inquiry  is  value-bound. 

(Lincoln  &  Cuba,  1985) 

Axioms  of  "Constructivist"  Research 


The  first  axiom  proposes  that  social  phenomena  are  made  up  of  multiple 
constructed  realities  that  can  only  be  investigated  holistically.  In  other  words, 
understanding  (verstehen)  of  social  occurrences  can  only  be  achieved  by  studying  events 
in  natural  settings  since  "realities  are  wholes  that  caimot  be  understood  in  isolation  from 
their  contexts"  (Lincoln  &  Cuba,  1985,  p.  39).  However,  because  a  constructivist 
paradigm  holds  that  all  reality,  hence  all  knowledge,  is  constructed,  investigators  of 
social  phenomena  are  inevitably  constrained  to  producing  reconstructions  of  their 
subjects'  constructions  of  social  reality.  This  fact  leads  to  the  second  axiom  of  Lincoln 
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and  Cuba's  approach,  which  is  that  investigators  and  those  they  investigate 
unquestionably  interact  to  influence  the  thinking  and  behavior  of  one  another.  This  truism 
leads  researchers  to  select  the  human  instrument — in  most  cases,  him  or  her — as  the 
primary  data-gathering  tool.  The  rationale  for  this  selection  is  that  only  the  human 
instrument  is  capable  of  making  sense  of  the  variety  of  realities  that  are  encountered 
during  any  social  investigation.  Also,  only  the  informed  inquirer  can  reasonably  assess 
the  significance  of  various  levels  of  interactions  between  investigator  and  subjects,  and 
different  interactions  among  subjects  in  their  social  settings.  Consequently,  rather  than 
attempt  to  avoid,  or  to  deny,  the  investigator's  use  of  tacit  knowledge  in  making 
assessments,  constructivist  approaches  contrast  sharply  from  positivistic  paradigms  in 
that  the  role  of  intuition  and  felt  sense  is  openly  acknowledged  and  valued. 

The  third  axiom  involves  the  researcher's  stance  regarding  the  possibility  for 
generalizing  findings  of  the  investigation  to  larger  populations  than  those  originally 
studied.  According  to  this  axiom,  the  aim  of  all  social  inquiry  is  to  develop  rich  (though 
reconstructed)  understandings  of  the  social  scene,  and  to  convey  these  understandings  in 
the  form  of  "working  hypotheses  that  describe  the  individual  case"  (Lincoln  &  Cuba, 
1985,  p.  38).  A  working  hypothesis  is  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  because  the  axioms  of 
multiple  constructed  realities  and  the  interrelationships  between  knower  and  known 
presuppose  the  fallacy  of  context-free  generalities.  Interestingly,  Lincohi  and  Cuba 
(1985)  noted  that  although  the  social/behavioral  sciences  continue  to  grapple  with 
negotiating  the  value  of  generalizations  versus  the  particular  case,  the  field  of  law  has 
successfiiUy  achieved  this  balance  in  using  precedent  cases  to  support  current  arguments 
in  a  court  of  law.  Precedent  cases  make  for  persuasive  arguments  precisely  because  they 
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are  "thick"  with  specifics  and  description;  however,  their  use  is  determined  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  rather  than  from  a  presumption  that  they  are  universally  valuable.  Similariy,  a 
conception  of  "naturalistic  generalization"  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985,  p.  1 19;  Stake,  1978) 
offers  a  viable  alternative  to  positivistic  perceptions  of  generalizing  so-called 
"knowledge"  because  nontraditionalist  approaches  require  investigators  to  provide  a 
"thick  description"  (Geertz,  1973)  regarding  the  subjects  of  an  inquiry  and  the  social 
contexts  surrounding  it.  Consequently,  once  the  investigator  has  done  an  adequate  job  of 
laying  out  the  specifics  of  a  case,  it  is  then  up  to  individuals  who  wish  to  use  the  case  for 
their  own  purposes — just  as  does  the  lawyer  in  a  subsequent  but  similar  court  case — to 
determine  its  transferability  to  another  setting.  There  are  specific  characteristics  of 
constructivist  research  that  help  to  ensure  that  investigators  accomplish  a  potentially 
useful  interpretation  of  social  happenings.  Conducting  the  research  in  natural  settings, 
using  the  researcher  as  a  data-gathering  tool,  recognizing  and  incorporating  tacit 
knowledge  held  by  the  researcher  in  making  assessments,  and  employing  qualitative 
methods  of  investigation  have  akeady  been  discussed.  Additionally,  investigators  are 
likely  to  use  purposefiil  sampling,  rather  than  random  sampling,  to  select  research 
participants.  Purposeful  sampling  methods  help  to  maximize  the  possibility  that  the 
research  will  involve  participants  who  display  a  more  comprehensive  range  of 
characteristics  than  might  be  possible  through  random  sampling,  thus  allowing  the 
investigator  to  detail  the  variances  that  can  be  found  in  the  social  setting  under  study. 

The  fourth  axiom  of  Lincoln  and  Cuba's  research  approach  holds  it  is  impossible 
to  disentangle  causes  from  effects  pertaining  to  social  phenomena.  This  is  because  all 
people,  objects,  and  events  are  continuously  and  simultaneously  influencing  one  another. 
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No  two  subjects  react  identically  to  external  stimuli  within  a  social  setting  because  the 
previous  and  present  forces  that  shape  their  reactions  are  different  for  each.  This  maxim 
illuminates  why  the  teacher  professional  development  and  coaching  literatures  are  riddled 
with  "exceptional"  cases  of  teachers  who  did  not  demonstrate  learning  or  change  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  school  reformers  and  the  implementation  of  "proven  programs,"  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  same  innovations  were  introduced  to  other  subjects  who  did 
subsequently  modify  their  cognitions  and/or  behaviors. 

In  order  to  manage  the  inevitability  of  simultaneous  shaping,  researchers  may  call 
forth  two  techniques,  called  enabling  and  blocking,  to  their  investigative  endeavors. 
Enabling  involves  "introducing  elements  into  a  context  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  desired  adjustment  or  behavior  to  display  itself  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985,  p. 
153).  The  second  technique,  called  blocking  or  masking,  involves  minimizing  the  effects 
of  contextual  constraints  to  allow  investigators  to  keep  the  benefits  of  their  enabled  social 
aspects  largely  intact.  It  is  up  to  the  individual  investigator  to  make  adequate  judgment 
calls  about  what  those  constraining  forces  are  and  how  they  can  best  be  minimized. 

The  fifth,  and  last,  axiom  pertains  to  the  role  of  values  in  inquiry.  Whereas  a 
positivist  paradigm  evaluates  the  integrity  of  a  research  study  in  terms  of  its  objective  and 
value-free  conclusions,  a  constructivist  perspective  holds  that  all  inquiries  are  guided  by 
human  values.  An  investigator's  values  manifest  themselves  through  his  choices  of  a 
research  methodology  and  theoretical  perspectives,  research  questions,  data  collection 
and  analysis  methods,  the  settings  in  which  he  elects  to  carry  out  the  research.  In  short, 
the  values  held  by  a  researcher  permeate  every  aspect  of  the  investigation.  According  to 
Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985,  p.  38),  the  fact  that  values  are  inherent  in  research 
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investigations  is  indubitable;  however,  an  inquiry  can  either  be  "value-resonant 
(reinforcing  or  congruent)  or  value-dissonant  (conflicting)."  High-quality  investigations 
achieve  value-resonance  by  requiring  the  researcher  to  examine  her  personal  values  in 
addition  to  the  values  of  the  subjects  she  studies,  always  recognizing  that  values  must  be 
placed  in  the  context  of  cultural  and  historical  norms  that  are  assimilated  by  members  of 
specific  cultural  and  social  groups.  Once  the  influences  of  values  are  openly  recognized 
and  examined,  investigators  must  subsequently  disclose  this  information  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  others  to  evaluate  those  values  according  to  their  own  standards  and  purposes. 

The  five  axioms  undergirding  Lincoln  and  Cuba's  (1985)  research  approach  have 
strong  implications  for  the  conduct  of  research  investigations  that  attempt  to  embody  this 
approach.  Some  characteristics  have  already  been  discussed.  Other  features  include  the 
use  of  inductive  data  analysis  procedures,  reliance  on  an  emergent  research  design,  and 
specific  criteria  for  trustworthiness.  A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  characteristics 
follows,  and  then  I  present  how  I  tried  to  incorporate  these  elements  into  my  research  in 
Table  5-2. 

Constructivist  investigations  tend  to  utilize  inductive  data  analysis  procedures 
because  inductive  analyses  are  usually  better  able  to  identify  the  multiple  realities  that  are 
represented  in  the  data  sets.  Inductive  analysis  also  is  compatible  because  it  recognizes 
mutually  shaping  influences  that  interact  within  an  investigation  and  because  it  more 
easily  allows  the  researcher  to  describe  underlying  values.  Also,  investigators  allow  the 
research  design  to  emerge  naturally  during  an  inquiry  rather  than  trying  to  script  out  a 
detailed  blueprint  ahead  of  time.  A  preference  for  treating  the  research  as  an  unfolding 
story,  rather  than  the  raising  of  a  building  according  to  pre-specified  plans,  plays 
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allegiance  to  the  axioms  of  multiple  constructed  and  value-bound  realities.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  what  the  constructed  realities  and  values  of  subjects  will 
be,  or  what  the  influences  of  those  realities  and  value  systems  will  be;  thus,  an  emergent 
research  design  allows  the  investigator  to  be  responsive  to  unpredictable  elements, 
thereby  enhancing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  investigation. 

Finally,  a  constructivist  research  paradigm  rejects  conventional  conceptions  of 
validity  and  reliability  because  they  are  incompatible  with  the  five  axioms  that  guide  such 
qualitative  inquiries  (presented  in  Table  5-1).  Specifically,  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985,  p. 
294  -300)  take  issue  with  the  conventionalist's  notions  of  (a)  truth  value,  (b) 
applicability,  (c)  consistency;  and  (d)  neutrality.  First,  they  reject  the  idea  of  a  single 
reality;  thus,  it  is  impossible  for  investigators  to  prove  their  studies  are  isomorphic  with 
criteria  set  forth  from  an  a  priori  reality,  as  conventionalist  doctrines  require  researchers 
to  do.  Second,  they  consider  the  concept  of  generalizability  suspect  because  a  researcher 
can  only  know  the  contexts  of  her  own  inquiry,  not  those  of  other  individuals  who  may 
wish  to  transfer  her  findings  to  their  own  experiences.  They  argue  that  the  burden  on 
researchers,  thus,  ends  with  her  provision  of  "sufficient  descriptive  data  to  make  such 
similarity  judgments  possible"  (p.  298).  Third,  whereas  conventional  studies  attempt  to 
demonstrate  consistency  through  replication,  they  reject  the  notion  of  replicability 
because  it  assumes  "there  must  be  something  tangible  and  unchanging  out  there  that  can 
serve  as  a  benchmark"  (p.  299)  for  subsequent  inquiries.  Fourth,  they  posit  that 
researchers  are  never  completely  neutral,  or  objective,  in  their  inquiries.  Rather  than 
place  the  impossible  task  of  objectivity  on  the  investigator,  nontraditionalists  move  the 
emphasis  on  neutrality  to  the  research  data.  They  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
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number  or  "representative-ness"  of  individuals  who  claim  something  to  be  true,  but  in  the 

quality  of  those  reports  from  individuals. 

Accordingly,  the  constructivist  researcher  reframes  traditional  terms  with  new 

terms  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  incompatibility  of  positivist  principles  with  the  five 

constructivist  axioms  proposed  by  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985, 1989): 

Traditions  Terms  Lincoln  &  Guba  Terms 

Internal  validity  Credibility 
External  validity  Transferability 
Reliability  Dependability 
Objectivity  Confirmability. 

Credibility 

Credibility  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the  working  hypotheses  can  be  considered 
acceptable  reconstructions  of  the  social  phenomena  under  study.  Lincoln  and  Guba 
(1985),  Merriam  (1998),  and  others  suggest  several  research  techniques  to  increase  the 
probability  of  trustworthiness.  The  first  of  these  techniques  consists  of  three,  specific 
activities  that  increase  the  chances  credible  hypotheses  and  interpretations  will  be 
constructed:  (a)  prolonged  engagement  in  the  research  setting,  (b)  persistent  observation, 
and  (c)  triangulation. 

First,  sustained  engagement  requires  the  investigator  to  invest  enough  time  in  the 
research  setting  to  reduce  the  effects  of  finding  oneself  in  a  novel  place  with  novel 
people.  Hence,  the  researcher  must  allot  sufficient  time  to  begin  to  feel  more  oriented, 
and  for  the  novelty  of  her  presence  among  members  of  the  social  group  to  subside. 
Second,  persistent  observation  enables  the  investigator  to  gradually  distinguish  salient 
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from  relatively  unimportant  details  that  emerge  within  the  study.  While  prolonged 
engagement  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  investigator  to  gain  a  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  social  scene,  persistent  observation  permits  the  researcher  to  make 
informed  decisions  regarding  which  parts  of  the  picture  are  most  significant  to  the  study. 
Third,  triangulation  may  involve  the  use  of  multiple  sources,  methods,  investigators, 
and/or  theories.  Multiple  sources  might  consist  of  purposefiil  sampling  to  include  a 
variety  of  subjects,  or  it  could  mean  that  different  sources  are  employed  to  verify 
information.  A  range  of  methods  might  include  participant  observation,  interviews,  and 
surveys.  Some  investigations  involve  more  than  one  investigator  and  special  efforts  are 
made  to  reach  a  consensus  among  the  investigative  team.  The  use  of  multiple  theories, 
either  grounded  in  the  data  or  a  priori,  may  lend  a  more  well  rounded  perspective  to  the 
investigation  overall. 

The  second  technique  in  establishing  research  credibility  is  peer  debriefing,  which 
Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985,  p.  308)  described  as  "exposing  oneself  to  a  disinterested  peer  in 
a  manner  paralleling  an  analytic  session,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  aspects  of  the 
inquiry  that  might  otherwise  remain  only  implicit  within  the  inquirer's  mind." 
Accordingly,  peer  debriefing  serves  as  a  valuable  check  on  the  investigator's  motives  and 
developing  interpretations.  The  third  technique  for  ensuring  credibility  is  negative  case 
analysis,  in  which  investigators  look  for  counterevidence  that  would  require  them  to 
refine  their  working  hypotheses.  Finally,  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1995)  suggested  member 
checks  be  conducted  in  which  data,  analytic  categories,  interpretations,  and/or 
conclusions  are  submitted  to  study  participants  for  their  review.  This  process  was 
previously  discussed  as  a  characteristic  of  nontraditionalist  inquiries. 
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Transferability.  As  previously  discussed,  the  constructivist  researcher  rejects  the 
guarantee  of  external  validity  through  statistical  measurements,  since  only  working 
hypotheses  can  be  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  detailed  accounts  of  the  particular 
social  phenomena  in  the  particular  contexts  at  the  particular  time  of  the  study.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  investigator  to  provide  a  rich  description;  however,  consumers  of  the 
research  report  must  decide  for  themselves  if  the  working  hypotheses  fit  their  own 
situations  and  purposes.  To  assist  in  this  task,  many  investigators  choose  to  write  their 
working  hypotheses  in  the  form  of  case  reports  that  enable  them  to  include  the  necessary 
detail.  Based  on  rich  descriptions  offered  through  the  case  report,  readers  are  able  to 
interpret  the  information  and  make  transferences  based  on  their  experiences  and 
purposes. 

Dependability  and  confirmabilitv.  The  conceptualization  of  dependability  roughly 
parallels  the  concept  of  reliability  in  the  positivistic  paradigm.  Within  this  analogy, 
arguments  have  been  made  that  just  as  there  can  be  no  validity  without  reliability,  there 
can  be  no  credibility  without  dependability;  hence,  if  a  study  meets  the  criteria  of 
credibility  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  dependability  separately  (Guba,  1981). 
However,  even  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985)  admit  this  argument  is  weak;  additionally,  it 
tends  to  mire  the  constructivist  paradigm  in  the  limitations  of  the  positivistic  approach 
rather  than  providing  new  possibilities  for  old  dilemmas.  Toward  the  latter  end,  making 
provisions  for,  and  submitting  records  to,  an  external  audit  may  accomplish  both 
dependability  and  confirmability.  The  individual  (there  may  be  more  than  one)  who 
serves  as  the  auditor  assumes  responsibility  for  examining  the  process  of  the  inquiry  from 
an  outsider's  perspective,  and  also  for  scrutinizing  the  investigator's  data,  interpretations. 
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hypotheses,  and  recommendations  to  determine  their  internal  coherence.  To  assist  the 
auditor  in  making  these  assessments,  an  audit  trail  is  laid  consisting  of  such  research 
products  as  raw  data,  data  reduction  and  analysis  sheets,  data  reconstruction  and  synthesis 
sheets,  process  (field)  notes,  a  researcher's  journal,  and  information  pertaining  to  the 
development  and/or  use  of  instruments  that  were  used  in  the  study. 

I  describe  how  I  incorporated  characteristics  of  Lincoln  and  Cuba's  (1985) 
constructivist  methodology,  and  the  criteria  for  trustworthiness  in  Table  5-2. 

Study  of  the  Summer  School  Practicum 

I  was  interested  in  gaining  an  understanding  about  the  various  contextual 
elements  that  might  influence  how  the  participants  of  the  summer  school  practicum 
constructed  meaning  during  their  professional  development  experiences.  To  gain  a 
holistic  view  of  these  contextual  factors,  I  became  an  "active  participant"  as  a  workshop 
presenter,  coach,  and  researcher.  I  collected  a  variety  of  data  using  the  framework  of 
elements  indicated  by  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher  professional  development.  These 
elements  included  (a)  the  school  system  and  education  policy,  (b)  learning  enviroimients, 
(c)  school  leaders,  (d)  reform  facilitators,  (e)  curriculum  and  pedagogy,  (f)  teachers,  and 
(g)  students.  Data  included  my  field  notes,  written  questionnaires,  documents, 
videotapes,  and  interviews  with  participants.  These  data  and  my  data  analysis  procedures 
are  described  in  another  section. 

Next,  pursuant  to  the  objectives  laid  out  by  LTL,  I  wanted  to  move  the  focus  of 
my  inquiry  to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  close  look  at  how  teachers  and  coaches  used  their  cognitive  schemata  to 
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Table  5-2.  Addressing  Issues  of  Trustworthiness  Within  My  Dissertation  Study 


Characteristics  of  constructivist  research 

How  characteristics  were  addressed  in  my  study 

Holistic,  natural  settings 

1  conducted  the  study  in  settings  in  which  the 
teachers  and  coaches  participated  during  the  summer 
school  practicum.  These  naturally  occurring  settings 
included  the  summer  schools  and  the  professional 
development  site. 

Selection  of  human  instrument  as  primary 
data-gathering  tool. 

I  engaged  in  participant  observation  in  the  teachers' 
classroom  and  in  the  teacher  professional 
development  workshops.  1  also  tape-recorded 
coaching  interactions  and  interview  with 
participants. 

Emergent  design 

Although  1  began  the  study  with  an  interest  in 
teachers'  interactions  with  professional  development 
facilitators,  the  coaching  interactions  became  a  focus 
of  the  study  during  the  actual  data  collection  process. 
I  found  a  language-based  theory  of  learning  to  be 
applicable  to  my  study  after  I  began  analyzing  the 
coaching  interaction  data. 

Purposive  sampling 

1  employed  a  type  of  purposeful  sampling  called 
maximum  variation,  in  which  I  selected  teachers 
who  taught  at  summer  schools  that  served  students 
who  represented  the  range  of  socioeconomic  levels 
in  the  school  district.  Also,  convenience  sampling 
was  used  because  the  number  of  teachers  who 
volunteered  for  the  study  was  small. 

Enabling  and  blocking  to  manage 
effects  of  simultaneous  shaping 

I  made  use  of  the  coaching  interactions  as  a  way  to 
examine  teachers'  learning  during  the  summer 
school  practicum.  I  attempted  to  block  shaping 
effects  by  using  tape-recorders  to  tape  the  coaching 
interactions  rather  than  participant  observation 
and/or  videotaping. 

Examination  and  explication  of  values 

I  used  a  researcher's  notebook  throughout  the  data 
collection  process  to  record  my  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  reactions  to  various  aspects  of  the  investigation. 
I  included  an  account  of  my  personal  and 
professional  assumptions  and  values  related  to  the 
study  in  Chapter  1  and  Chapter  4. 

Inductive  data  analysis 

I  incorporated  inductive  analysis  to  examine  the 
coaching  interactions.  In  addition,  I  used  typological 
analysis  and  discourse  analysis  to  provide  insights  to 
mv  research  questions. 
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Table  5-2.  Continued 


Characteristics  of  constructivist  research 

How  characteristics  were  addressed  in  my  study 

Negotiated  working  hypotheses 

I  submitted  my  findings  and  interpretations  related  to 
the  context  and  participants  to  district  supervisors, 
summer  school  principals,  coaches,  and  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  program. 

Thick  descriptions  of  participants 
and  context 

I  provided  a  detailed  description  ot  the  context  and 
participants  in  Chapter  4,  and  wrote  case  reports  of 
the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  in  Chapter 
5. 

Criteria  for  trustworthiness 

Credibility 

Prolonged  engagement 

I  was  at  the  study  sites  throughout  the  four-week 
program. 

Persistent  observation 

1  observed  daily  in  teachers'  classrooms  and  at  the 
professional  development  site. 

Triangulation 

T*                                                  .1                                                              f                   ill           /  A 

1  incorporated  a  variety  of  methods  (participant 
observation,  interviews,  conversational  analysis, 
questionnaires,  and  document  analysis),  and  sources 
(3  teachers,  3  coaches,  2  district  supervisors,  2 
principals,  3  workshop  facilitators). 
During  data  analysis,  1  used  a  variety  oi  analyses 
procedures,  including  Inductive,  deductive,  content 
and  thematic  analysis. 

Peer  debriefing 

I  participated  in  peer  debriefing  sessions  throughout 
the  data  analysis  and  writing  process. 

Deoendabilitv  and  Confirmabilitv 

External  audit 

1  have  prepared  for  an  external  audit  from  the 
members  of  my  dissertation  committee. 

Audit  trail 

I  have  prepared  an  audit  trail  consisting  of  my 
researcher's  field  notebook,  field  notes,  raw 
audiotape  and  videotape  data,  documents, 
transcriptions,  analysis  worksheets,  and  data  display 
tables.  The  research  notebook  that  includes  all  of 
these  products  is  available  upon  request. 
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co-construct  the  discourse  related  to  guided  reading  instruction  for  struggling  summer 

school  students.  In  so  doing,  I  followed  the  counsel  of  Wegerif  and  Scrimshaw  (1997): 

Within  cognitive  psychology  there  has  been  considerable  debate  as  to  the 

relationship  of  talk  to  thinking  A  less  tortuous  and  perhaps  more  fruitful 

approach  follows  if,  instead  of  attempting  to  understand  how  what  is  said  might 
relate  to  cognitive  representation,  we  adopt  an  approach  suggested  by  Middleton 
and  Edwards  (1990)  and  examine  how  cognition  is  represented  in  conversation. 
This  then  allows  us  to  examine  talk  as  the  best  indicator  we  have  (however 
inadequate)  of  the  speakers'  thinking.  (Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw,  1997,  p.  124) 

In  examining  the  patterns  of  discourse  that  were  jointly  constructed  by 
participating  teachers  and  coaches,  I  analyzed  tape-recorded  conversations  between 
teachers  and  coaches  according  to  guidelines  offered  by  Hatch  (2002).  His  inductive 
analysis  procedures  draw  upon  Spradley's  (1979,  1980)  domain  analysis,  which  enables 
researchers  to  identify  nine  categories  of  discourse  within  social  interaction.  These 
analysis  procedures  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  7.  In  addition  to  learning  what  the 
teachers  and  coaches  were  talking  about  and  how  they  were  talking  about  it  through 
domain  analysis,  I  also  wanted  to  determine  patterns  of  discourse  related  to  how  teachers 
and  coaches  structured  their  dialogue  into  conversational  exchanges  consisting  of 
initiating,  responding,  and  follow-up  moves.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  I  utilized  a 
deductive  analysis  procedure  with  the  discourse  using  guidelines  suggested  by  Wells 
(1999).  This  deductive  analysis  procedure  is  described  in  Chapter  8. 

The  ways  that  teachers  and  coaches  initiated  and  responded  to  each  other  during 
their  interactions  represented  one  level  of  action  on  the  part  of  both  discourse  partners.  In 
addition,  I  wanted  to  know  how  the  teachers  carried  over  the  outcomes  of  their 
knowledge  building  with  coaches  into  specific  instructional  actions  they  took  in  their 
summer  school  classrooms.  The  discourse  between  participating  teachers  and  coaches 
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provided  me  with  information  about  particular  actions  to  look  for.  For  example,  if  a 
conversational  sequence  concluded  with  the  teacher  making  an  action  statement  about 
what  she  intended  to  do  the  following  day,  I  used  videotapes  of  the  teachers'  classroom 
instruction  to  look  for  evidence  that  the  teacher  did,  in  fact,  carry  out  her  intentions  in  the 
summer  school  classroom.  This  procedure  represented  an  example  of  conducting  a 
content  analysis  of  the  videotape  data. 

Finally,  I  wanted  to  ascertain  themes  that  recurred  across  various  data  and 
summer  school  participants,  including  the  teacher-coach  dyads  who  were  involved  in  my 
study.  For  example,  what  themes  seemed  to  emerge  across  document,  survey,  and  written 
feedback  data  pertaining  to  perspectives  of  teaching  and  learning  held  by  the  educators 
who  participated  in  the  summer  school  program?  Given  the  data  on  different  contextual 
elements  of  the  program,  what  were  themes  related  to  teacher-coach  discourse?  Within 
teacher-coach  interactions,  what  themes  recurred  across  conversational  domains  and 
discourse  partners?  Thematic  analyses  of  the  data  are  presented  in  Chapter  6  and  Chapter 
9. 

Data  Collection  and  Data  Analysis 

My  data  collection  was  ongoing  throughout  the  four-week  summer  school 
program,  which  took  place  between  July  8  and  August  2, 2002.  Table  5-3  identifies  the 
data  sources  I  used  and  the  cycle  of  data  collection  over  the  four-week  period.  I 
conducted  preliminary  data  analysis  throughout  the  data  collection  period.  Following 
daily  classroom  observations  and  interactions  with  teachers,  I  recorded  information, 
concerns,  and  questions  in  a  researcher's  notebook.  Follow-up  actions  related  to  data 
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collection  were  taken  whenever  appropriate.  The  following  sections  describe  the 


procedures  for  data  collection  and  analysis  for  my  primary  and  supporting  data  sources. 

Table  5-3.  Data  Sources  and  Data  Collection  Cycle  During  the  Summer  School 
Practicum 


Before 
coaching 

During 
coaching 

 ► 

After 
coaching 

Week 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Data 
sources 

Survey 

Survey 

Data 
sources 

Videotaped 
lessons  in 
a.m. 

Videotaped 
lessons  in 

a.m. 
Field  notes 

Videotaped 
lessons  in 
a.m. 
Field  notes 

Videotaped 
lessons  in 
a.m. 
Field  notes 

Videotaped 
lessons  in 

a.m. 
Field  notes 

Interview 

with 
teachers  & 
coaches 

Data 
sources 

Audiotaped 
coaching 
interactions 

Audiotaped 
coaching 
interactions 

Audiotaped 
coaching 
interactions 

Audiotaped 
coaching 
interactions 

Other 
data 
sources 

Daily 
workshops 

in  p.m. 
(videotaped) 

Daily 
workshops 

in  p.m. 
(observation 

notes) 

Daily 
workshops 

in  p.m. 
(videotaped) 

Daily 
workshops 

in  p.m. 
(videotaped) 

Interview  w/ 

district 
supervisors 
principals, 

&  workshop 
presenters 

Other 
data 
sources 

Program 
documents 

Program 
documents 

Program 
documents 

Program 
documents 

Program 
documents 

Program 
documents 

Tape-recorded  coaching  interactions 

The  most  important  data  source  for  my  analysis  of  the  discourse  between  teachers 
and  coaches  consisted  of  audiotapes  of  the  coaching  sessions  between  six  teacher-coach 
dyads.  All  of  the  participating  teachers  had  interactions  with  two  coaches.  One  of  their 
coaches  (a  different  coach  for  each  participating  teacher)  was  hired  by  the  district  to  serve 
as  a  coach  for  all  of  the  summer  school  teachers  at  their  designated  school.  These  three 
coaches  were  curriculum  generalists  (itinerant  resource  teachers)  for  the  district  during 
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the  school  year;  however,  none  of  the  coaches  had  worked  with  their  particular  teacher 
prior  to  the  summer  school  practicum.  The  coaches'  familiarity  with  the  instructional 
innovations  that  were  introduced  in  the  afternoon  workshops  varied;  however,  they 
participated  in  all  of  the  guided  reading  workshops  with  the  teachers. 

I  provided  a  miniature  tape  recorder  and  blank  tapes  to  each  of  the  coaches  and 
requested  that  they  turn  on  the  tape  recorder  each  time  they  interacted  with  their 
participating  teacher.  Coaches  were  not  instructed  on  the  number  or  length  of  coaching 
sessions  they  should  have,  or  what  the  focus  of  the  coaching  sessions  should  be.  I  wanted 
the  audiotapes  to  reflect  coaching  interactions  that  were  as  naturally  occurring  as 
possible.  The  number  and  length  of  these  coaching  sessions  varied  across  the  dyads, 
ranging  from  two  sessions  that  were  between  10  minutes  and  12  minutes  for  Dyad  3;  and 
six  sessions  which  were  between  4  minutes  and  9  minutes  for  Dyad  1. 

In  addition  to  interactions  with  district  coaches,  I  served  as  a  second  coach  for  the 
three  participating  teachers.  I  tape-recorded  one  coaching  session  per  week  with  each 
teacher.  The  length  of  the  coaching  sessions  ranged  from  18  minutes  to  20  minutes  for 
Dyad  2;  and  12  minutes  to  17minutes  for  Dyad  6.  Unfortunately,  technical  problems  with 
some  of  the  audiotapes  I  made  with  one  of  the  participating  teachers  (Dyad  3)  resulted  in 
only  one  coaching  session  being  available  for  transcription.  This  session  lasted  for  21 
minutes. 

The  purpose  for  tape-recording  coaching  interactions  was  to  identify  patterns  of 
discourse  during  teacher-coach  interactions,  and  to  capture  evidence  of  the  cognitive 
processes  of  teachers  and  coaches  related  to  guided  reading  instruction.  The  tape- 
recorded  coaching  sessions  also  provided  usefiil  information  from  which  to  describe 
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relationships  between  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  and  the  instruction 
teachers  subsequently  provided  in  their  summer  school  classrooms. 

To  analyze  the  discourse  between  teachers  and  coaches  during  their  interactions,  I 
used  a  domain  analysis  procedure  described  by  Hatch  (2002)  and  Spradley  (1979;  1980), 
and  procedures  for  an  analysis  of  discourse  structure  described  by  Wells  (1999).  These 
data  analysis  procedures  are  detailed  in  Chapters  7  and  8.  Appendix  A  and  Appendix  B 
provide  samples  of  the  analysis  sheets,  suggested  by  Spradley  (1980)  and  Wells  (1999; 
2002),  which  I  used  to  conduct  a  domain  analysis  and  an  analysis  of  discourse 
organization,  respectively. 
Videotapes  and  field  notes  of  literacv  instruction 

My  data  sources  for  examining  teachers'  guided  reading  instruction  in  their 
summer  school  classrooms  consisted  of  field  notes  and  four  videotapes  of  each 
participating  teacher  (one  videotape  per  week).  Due  to  a  personal  emergency,  I  was  able 
to  videotape  literacy  instruction  on  only  three  days  for  one  teacher  (Dyad  4).  The 
videotaped  instruction  ranged  in  length  fi-om  35  minutes  for  the  first  week  to  135  minutes 
in  Weeks  2  through  4.  In  most  cases,  the  videotapes  captured  all  of  the  literacy 
instruction  teachers  provided  during  summer  school  hours  (8:00  a.m.  to  1 1:00  a.m.)  on 
the  observation  day;  however,  only  segments  pertaining  to  guided  reading  were  analyzed 
for  this  study.  The  purpose  of  the  videotaping  procedure  was  to  capture  evidence  of 
teachers'  classroom  actions  related  to  the  discourse  between  the  teacher  and  coach  during 
their  interactions.  I  supplemented  the  videotaping  by  taking  anecdotal  notes  during  the 
teachers'  literacy  instruction.  As  the  summer  school  session  progressed,  and  the  teachers 
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and  I  became  more  comfortable  in  the  teachers'  classrooms,  I  often  left  my  note  taking  to 
become  actively  involved  with  the  teacher  and  students. 

To  analyze  the  videotape  data,  I  watched  all  of  the  videotape  segments  pertaining 
to  guided  reading  instruction  for  each  participating  teacher.  During  a  second  viewing,  I 
took  notes  of  the  teachers'  instruction  and  student  responses  to  supplement  the  field  notes 
I  had  taken  during  my  classroom  observations.  Using  a  worksheet  I  developed  outlining 
the  suggested  elements  of  guided  reading  instruction  that  had  been  introduced  during  the 
afternoon  workshops  (see  Appendix  C),  I  made  notes  of  the  changes  I  observed  fi-om  the 
videotapes  in  the  teachers'  instruction  and  student  responses.  This  information  was  usefiil 
in  comparing  coaches'  recommendations  and  teachers'  statements  during  the  coaching 
interactions  with  teachers'  actual  classroom  instruction.  It  should  be  noted  that,  due  to  the 
limited  availability  of  video  cameras,  I  was  able  to  videotape  only  one  day  a  week  in  each 
teacher's  classroom;  therefore,  there  may  have  been  relationships  between  teacher-coach 
discourse  and  teachers'  classroom  actions  that  I  did  not  capture  on  tape. 
Issues  with  videotaping  and  tape-recording 

Finding  teachers  who  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  study  was  a  challenge  due 
to  the  teachers'  reluctance  to  have  someone  observe  in  their  classroom  and  videotape 
their  literacy  instruction.  Two  district  supervisors  informed  me  that  classroom 
observations  for  nonevaluative  purposes  were  not  a  common  practice  among  teachers  in 
the  school  district.  Although  the  district  used  iterant  resource  teachers,  called  curriculum 
generalists,  during  the  school  year,  their  roles  included  administrative  assistance,  which 
limited  the  amount  of  classroom-based  facilitation  they  provided  to  teachers.  The 
teachers'  initial  anxiety  about  being  observed  and  videotaped  is  consistent  with  the 
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research  literature.  It  is  possible  that  the  teachers  who  volunteered  to  be  involved  in  the 
study  possessed  more  confidence  in  their  teaching  ability  than  some  of  the  other  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum. 

During  classroom  videotaping,  I  attempted  to  set  up  the  equipment  in  an  area  of 
the  room  that  would  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible;  however,  the  camera  was  sometimes 
repositioned  closer  to  instruction  in  order  to  capture  student  and  teacher  behaviors  during 
guided  reading.  While  teachers  and  students  were  initially  acutely  aware  of  the  video 
camera,  after  explaining  my  presence  to  the  students  and  allowing  students  to  view 
themselves  on  the  viewing  screen,  their  attention  to  the  camera  decreased  markedly 
throughout  the  course  of  the  summer  school  session.  I  experienced  no  technical 
difficulties  with  the  equipment  during  videotaping. 

Once  I  found  teachers  who  volunteered  to  participate,  I  also  had  to  be  sure  that  the 
designated  coach  at  the  school  would  agree  to  tape-record  her  coaching  interactions  with 
the  participating  teacher.  I  ran  into  no  resistance  from  coaches  or  the  teachers  related  to 
the  tape-recording  procedure;  however,  two  of  the  original  five  participating  teachers  did 
not  end  up  interacting  with  their  coaches  as  I  had  initially  hoped.  One  teacher's  coach  did 
not  attend  the  program  until  the  third  week,  and  another  teacher's  coach  did  not 
participate  in  the  Grades  1-2  workshops  and  may  have  felt  uncomfortable  interacting  with 
this  second  grade  teacher.  1  subsequently  decided  to  drop  these  teachers  and  coaches  from 
the  study,  although  I  continued  to  collect  data  on  the  teachers  throughout  the  four-week 
program. 

I  did  not  make  any  recommendations  for  the  coaching  sessions,  except  to  request 
that  the  tape  recorder  be  turned  on  and  the  date  specified  each  time  the  coach  met  with 
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the  teacher.  During  the  interview  with  teachers  and  coaches  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
school  practicum,  I  asked  them  whether  they  had,  in  fact,  taped  all  of  their  interactions 
and  whether  the  tape-recorded  coaching  interactions  were  representative  of  all  of  their 
verbal  communication.  The  coaches  and  teachers  said  that  they  had  sometimes  met 
briefly  in  the  hallway  or  as  a  group  with  other  teachers,  and  these  interactions  were  not 
tape-recorded.  However,  they  confirmed  that  other  than  the  tape-recorded  coaching 
sessions  being  somewhat  more  formal,  they  were  representative  of  their  coaching 
interactions  overall. 

The  coaches  reported  no  technical  problems  related  to  the  tape-recording 
procedures.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  coaches  and  teachers  who  were  not  participating 
in  the  study  did  not  tape-record  their  interactions;  in  fact,  some  of  the  other  teachers 
reported  they  had  very  few  interactions  with  their  site-based  coach  during  summer 
school. 

Additional  Data  Related  to  Contextual  Elements  of  the  Summer  School  Practicum 

In  addition  to  the  primary  data  sources  described  above,  I  collected  data  that 
would  be  used  specifically  to  provide  as  detailed  a  description  as  possible  of  the  context 
of  the  summer  school  practicum.  These  data  sources  included:  (a)  individual  interviews 
with  participating  teachers  and  coaches,  and  individual  interviews  with  two  district 
supervisors,  two  summer  school  principals,  and  three  workshop  presenters;  (b)  twice 
weekly  written  feedback  from  all  teachers  and  coaches  who  attended  the  Grades  1-2 
professional  development  workshops;  (c)  questionnaires  from  all  teachers,  coaches,  and 
principals  who  attended  the  Grades  1-2  professional  development  workshops;  (d)  daily 
videotapes  or  field  notes  of  the  afternoon  workshops;  and  (e)  program-related  documents. 
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consisting  of  demographic  and  other  pertinent  information  about  the  school  district, 
summer  school  curriculum,  district  planning  and  development  materials,  district 
screening  instrument  used  for  hiring  the  summer  school  teachers,  and  afternoon 
workshop  handouts.  The  data  sources  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  following 
sections. 

Tape-recorded  interviews 

I  conducted  semi-structured,  individual  interviews  with  each  participating  teacher 
and  coach  at  the  end  of  their  involvement  in  the  summer  school  practicum  (see 
Appendices  D  and  E  for  the  interview  protocols).  The  length  of  the  interviews  ranged 
from  45  minutes  to  60  minutes.  The  primary  focus  of  the  interviews  was  to  gain  an 
understanding  about  the  teachers'  and  coaches'  perceptions  of  their  learning  during  the 
summer  school  practicum.  A  second  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  to  ascertain  any 
concerns  the  teachers  or  coaches  had  related  to  the  instructional  innovations,  summer 
school,  and/or  the  coaching  process.  The  interviews  provided  usefiil  information  from 
which  to  supplement  the  tape-recorded  coaching  interactions  and  videotapes.  Each 
interview  was  transcribed  verbatim  using  a  transcription  machine  and  a  computer  word 
processing  program. 

In  addition,  I  used  different  interview  protocols  to  guide  my  interviews  with  two 
district  supervisors  who  were  familiar  with  the  summer  school  practicum,  and  two 
summer  school  principals  who  served  as  curriculum  generalists  for  the  district  during  the 
regular  school  year,  and  three  workshop  facilitators.  Since  I  served  as  one  of  the 
workshop  facilitator,  one  of  the  district  supervisors  conducted  the  interview  with  me. 
These  interviews  lasted  approximately  35  minutes  to  90  minutes.  The  purpose  for  the 
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interviews  was  to  gain  an  understanding  about  their  perceptions  of  literacy  instruction,  in 
general,  and  their  perceptions  about  the  literacy  instruction  provided  during  the  summer 
school  practicum  and  teachers'  responses  to  it,  in  particular.  The  interviews  with  the 
district  supervisors  were  primarily  geared  toward  planning  and  development  aspects  of 
the  program  (see  Appendix  E  for  the  interview  protocols  used  for  principals;  Appendix  F 
for  the  facilitator  protocol;  and  Appendix  G  for  the  district  supervisor  protocol). 

To  analyze  the  interview  data,  each  interview  was  transcribed  verbatim,  and  then  I 
read  through  each  interview  and  made  summarizing  notes  in  the  margins.  For  each 
interview,  1  created  a  summary  sheet  of  primary  and/or  recurring  points  in  the  discourse. 
Finally,  I  read  through  each  summary  sheet  and  created  an  overview  of  recurring  ideas 
across  all  of  the  interviews.  I  also  made  a  note  of  any  apparent  discrepancies  among 
statements  made  by  the  interviewees. 

Twice  weeklv  written  feedback  from  participating  teachers  and  coaches 

Although  I  was  unable  to  interview  all  of  the  teachers  and  coaches  who 
participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum,  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  they  were 
responding  to  their  experiences.  The  district  had  developed  a  weekly  reflection  form  that 
the  teachers  completed  by  collaborating  with  colleagues  at  their  tables  during  the 
afternoon  workshops  (see  Appendix  H).  In  addition,  I  created  a  weekly  feedback  form  for 
the  teachers  to  provide  written  comments  individually  (see  Appendix  I).  I  collected  both 
of  these  forms  every  week  during  the  summer  school  program.  I  believe  these  documents 
were  a  valuable  resource  in  understanding  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  the  summer 
school  teachers  and  coaches  because  the  respondents  were  not  required  to  provide  their 
names;  thus,  feedback  was  more  likely  to  represent  their  genuine  reactions.  Of  course, 
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drawbacks  to  the  anonymity  aspect  were  that  I  could  not  follow-up  or  clarify  the 
responses  by  talking  with  individual  teachers  and  coaches. 

I  analyzed  the  written  feedback  by  reading  through  the  comments  and  compiling  a 
listing  of  recurring  ideas  that  were  articulated  by  the  respondents.  I  revised  and  refined 
the  list  as  I  continued  through  the  individual  and  group-generated  feedback.  Again,  I 
made  a  note  of  any  discrepant  comments  among  the  respondents. 
Survevs 

Data  for  teachers'  and  coaches'  entering  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  literacy 
mstruction  were  collected  from  a  vmtten  questionnaire,  which  the  teachers  and  coaches 
completed  prior  to  participating  in  the  workshop  sessions  and  coaching  interactions.  The 
survey  included  demographic  questions  pertaining  to  participants'  level  of  education  and 
type  of  teaching  certification,  teaching  and  other  education  experience,  and  number  and 
topics  of  teacher  professional  development  activities  educators  had  participated  in  during 
the  previous  two  years.  Additionally,  the  survey  asked  teachers  and  coaches  why  they 
chose  to  participate  in  the  summer  school  practicum.  The  survey  consisted  of  the 
Theoretical  Orientation  to  Reading  Profile  (TORP,  Deford,  1985),  a  validated  instrument 
used  in  a  variety  of  professional  development  programs  that  focus  on  literacy 
innovations.  All  of  the  41  teachers,  5  coaches,  and  4  principals  who  participated  in  the 
daily  Grade  1-2  summer  school  workshops  completed  thesurvey,  although  one  teacher 
did  not  complete  the  TORP  portion.  I  believe  the  survey  provided  important  contextual 
information  about  the  educators  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum.  (See 
Appendix  J  for  the  survey  and  Appendix  K  for  the  TORP). 
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To  analyze  the  survey,  I  first  constructed  a  table  and  input  simple  codes  and 
abbreviations  corresponding  to  the  responses  supplied  by  teachers,  coaches,  and 
principals.  Each  column  of  the  table  related  to  an  item  on  the  survey.  Items  included  (a) 
highest  degree  obtained,  (b)  type  of  teaching  certification,  (c)  years  of  teaching 
experience,  (d)  other  educational  experience  and  years  of  experience,  (e)  number  of 
professional  development  programs  attended  in  the  previous  two  years,  (f)  topics  and 
rated  usefulness  of  past  professional  development,  (g)  reasons  for  participating  in  the 
summer  school  professional  development  practicum,  and  (h)  total  score  and  reading 
perspective  on  the  TORP  (Deford,  1985).  After  inputting  information  for  all  of  the  survey 
respondents,  I  summarized  their  responses,  and  then  summarized  the  responses  of 
teachers  and  coaches  who  participated  in  the  study.  These  summaries  are  presented  in 
Chapter  6. 

Workshop  videotapes  and  field  notes 

I  videotaped  a  large  portion  of  the  afternoon  workshops  that  I  conducted  and 
those  during  the  fourth  week  of  the  summer  school  practicum.  I  was  not  permitted  to 
videotape  the  second  week  of  the  afternoon  workshops  because  the  facilitator  said  it 
might  compromise  the  marketability  of  the  strategies  and  information  she  presented  (the 
organization  she  worked  with  sold  videotapes  of  her  presentation).  She  did  allow  me  to 
take  field  notes  during  the  workshops,  which  I  did.  I  used  the  videotapes  and  field  notes 
to  give  me  an  overall  sense  of  the  focus  of  the  workshops,  underlying  ideologies  and 
theoretical  perspectives  of  the  facilitators,  and  the  responses  of  the  teachers.  Although  the 
teachers  and  workshop  facilitators  were  aware  of  the  video  camera,  and  this  may  have 
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affected  the  workshop  discourse,  my  informal  conversations  with  the  teachers  suggested 

they  forgot  about  the  camera's  presence. 

Other  documents  related  to  the  summer  school  program 

Underlying  beliefs  about  literacy  instruction,  struggling  learners,  and  coaching 
were  evident  in  the  program  planning  and  development  materials  I  collected  from  the 
district  supervisors.  These  documents  included  the  scripted  summer  school  curriculimi, 
guidelines  for  coaching,  and  other  planning  papers  generated  from  district  personnel  who 
were  involved  in  developing  the  summer  school  practicum  (see  Appendix  L  for  the 
district's  screening  instrument  used  to  hire  the  summer  school  teachers.)  To  analyze  the 
documents,  I  read  through  each  of  them,  made  notes  in  the  margins,  and  created  a 
summary  sheet  about  what  I  judged  to  be  overarching  ideas  and  themes  within  and  across 
the  documents. 

Altogether,  these  data  sources  provided  a  rich  supply  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
knowledge,  values,  beliefs,  and  artifacts  of  the  members  of  this  community  of  educators, 
particularly  related  to  literacy  instruction  for  struggling,  young  students.  After  analyzing 
the  data  and  writing  up  a  case  report  of  my  findings,  I  presented  the  report  to  a 
participating  district  supervisor,  summer  school  principal,  coach,  and  teacher  to  gain 
feedback  about  my  interpretations.  They  suggested  some  revisions,  which  I  made  to  the 
final  report.  My  reconstruction  of  the  summer  school  practicimi  is  provided  in  the  next 
chapter,  along  with  a  discussion  of  how  various  contextual  elements  appeared  to 
influence  teacher  learning  during  their  professional  development  experiences. 


CHAPTER  6 

CONTEXTUAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM 
In  examining  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  from  the  principles 
inherent  in  constructivism  and  LTL,  it  was  important  to  consider  at  length  the  various 
contextual  elements  of  the  summer  school  practicum.  Studies  have  shown  that  contextual 
elements  exert  considerable  influence  on  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change  (Little, 
1982;  1993).  As  an  "active  participant-observer"  (Spradley,  1980,  p.  60-61)  in  the 
program,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  rich  understanding  of  the  various  contextual 
elements  that  played  a  role  in  how  teachers  and  coaches  jointly  constructed  the  discourse 
during  their  interactions,  and  how  teachers  were  supported  through  their  discourse  in 
knowledge  building  related  to  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning.  Accordingly,  this 
chapter  offers  an  in-depth  explication  of  the  context  and  participants  of  the  summer 
school  practicum,  structured  according  to  the  framework  for  teacher  professional 
development  that  was  introduced  in  Chapter  2  (re-presented  in  Figure  6-1). 

The  following  sections  describe  each  of  these  contextual  elements  in  relation  to 
the  particularities  of  the  summer  school  professional  development  practicum  that  served 
as  the  setting  for  this  study.  The  first  section  describes  the  school  system  in  which  the 
district-sponsored  summer  school  practicum  took  place,  as  well  as  the  educational 
policies  that  motivated  the  program.  The  second  section  describes  elements  of  the  teacher 
professional  development  program,  including  characteristics  of  teachers,  who 
participated,  the  guided  reading  intervention  that  was  introduced  during  the 
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Figure  6-1.  A  comprehensive  approach  to  the  teacher  professional  development 
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professional  development  workshops,  the  learning  environment,  and  the  curriculum  and 
pedagogy  of  the  workshops.  The  summer  program  consisted  of  a  summer  school 
component  for  struggling  students  that  ran  concurrently  with  the  professional 
development  component  for  the  teachers.  The  summer  school  program,  as  a  site-based 
opportunity  for  teacher  professional  development,  influenced  teacher  learning  and  teacher 
change;  therefore,  I  also  describe  the  learning  environments  and  curriculimi  and 
pedagogy  for  summer  school  in  separate  sections.  Although  information  about  various 
components  of  the  framework  presented  in  Figure  6. 1  are  discussed  in  the  following 
discrete  sections,  it  is  important  to  note  the  interrelationships  among  the  components. 

The  School  System 

The  summer  school  practicum  was  a  district-sponsored  program  within  a  large, 
metropolitan  school  district  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Table  6-1  provides  information 
for  the  school  system  pertaining  to  demographics,  finances,  and  student  performance  on 
the  state's  standardized  assessment.  The  summer  school  program  targeted  low-achieving 
students  who  were  entering  Grades  1-5  in  the  fall;  accordingly,  only  K-5  student 
performance  scores  are  shown.  Student  performance  scores  at  the  state  and  system  levels 
should  be  compared  to  a  national  baseline  average  of  50%. 

As  Table  6-1  shows,  the  district's  K-5  students,  on  average,  scored  above  the  state 
and  national  means  in  reading  and  language  arts  in  2001  and  2002.  However, 
approximately  2,000  of  the  district's  elementary  students  were  referred  to  the  simimer 
school  program  as  a  result  of  low  academic  achievement  on  the  state's  standardized 
assessment  or  grade-level  assessments.  Of  the  number  of  students  who  were  eligible  for 
summer  school,  750  students  attended,  and  510  attended  at  least  90%  of  the  program 
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sessions.  According  to  one  supervisor,  the  at-risk  student  population  presents  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  to  the  district,  which,  like  many  school  districts  across  the  United 
States,  has  recently  found  itself  struggling  to  keep  up  with  changing  educational 
expectations  and  changing  student  bodies.  As  the  supervisor  noted,  "we  have  always  been 
a  pretty  good  district,  but  times  are  changing  for  everyone  and  we  are  having  to  struggle 
now.  Our  kids  are  changing.  They  are  not  the  same  kind  of  kids  we  had  10  or  15  years 
ago,  and  we  have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  changing  needs." 


Table  6-1 .  School  System  Demographics,  Finances,  and  K-5  Student  Performance 


Student  ethnicity 

Number  of  students 

Percentage  of  students 

White 

43,550 

83.1% 

Black 

7,  188 

13.7% 

Hispanic 

687 

1.3% 

Asian 

808 

1.5% 

Native  American 

137 

0.3% 

Special  populations 

Number  of  students 

Percentage  of  students 

Special  Education  Services 

6,936 

13.4% 

English  Language  Learner 

644 

1.24% 

Free/Reduced  Price  Meals 

16,793 

34.3% 

Title  1  Services 

6,008 

11.6% 

Per  pupil  expenditures 

System 

National 

$6,324 

$7,899 

Avg.  teacher  salary 

System 

National 

$38,589 

44,604 

K-5  student  performance 

(Syr.  avg.) 

System 
2001  2002 

State 
2002 

Reading 

56  55 

52 

Language  Arts 

56  56 

54 

4'*'  grade  Writing 
(out  of  6.0  possible) 

3.8  3.9 

3.7 

(Knox  County  Department  of  Education,  2002) 


To  address  this  concern,  the  district's  summer  school  program  was  completely 
revamped  for  2002.  Financial  support  for  the  program  was  allocated  from  the  district's 
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Extended  Contract  funds,  which  went  toward  school  building  operating  costs,  program 
materials,  teacher  and  staff  salaries,  and  consultant  fees.  The  district  committee  in  charge 
of  developing  the  summer  school  project  decided  to  restructure  what  had  previously  been 
separate  remedial  tutoring  and  enrichment  efforts,  which  two  district  supervisors  called  a 
"a  glorified  babysitting  service,"  into  a  consolidated,  lab-based  summer  school 
professional  development  program.  District  supervisors  described  reorganization  of  the 
summer  school  program  as  a  shift  based  on  a  theory  of  change  for  student  learning  and 
professional  development,  which  posits  that  student  learning  increases  when  teachers 
have  an  opportunity  to  simultaneously  participate  in  learning  experiences,  implement 
new  learning  in  their  instruction,  and  receive  feedback  from  others.  Program  objectives 
were  in  alignment  with  standards  for  professional  development  proposed  by  the  National 
Staff  Development  Council  (2001),  and  the  state's  content  standards  for  language  arts. 
Accordingly,  the  restructured  summer  program  involved  two  components:  1)  Teachers 
provided  literacy  instruction  for  small  groups  of  struggling  learners  (6-12  students  per 
classroom)  in  the  morning  summer  school  sessions;  and  2)  Teachers  participated  in  daily 
afternoon  workshops,  which  focused  on  literacy  instruction,  at  a  central  location. 
District  Education  Policies 

Several  education  policy  issues  at  the  state  and  district  levels  provided  momentum 
for  the  summer  school  program.  At  the  state  level,  the  newly  revised  state  curriculum  and 
assessments  required  elementary  teachers  to  provide  instruction  that  would  better 
stimulate  and  develop  students'  higher-order  thinking  skills.  Teachers  were  also  expected 
to  integrate  reading  and  writing  across  the  subject  areas.  State  policy  shifted  more 
responsibility  to  classroom  teachers  for  providing  interventions  to  struggling  learners.  In 
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addition,  more  than  40  schools  in  the  district  had  written  state-mandated  School 
Improvement  Plans  focusing  on  increasing  students'  reading  and/or  language  arts 
achievement.  At  the  district  level,  the  school  system  had  adopted  a  new  reading  series  the 
previous  year,  which  introduced  elementary  teachers  to  the  use  of  leveled  books  in  small, 
flexible  guided  reading  groups.  This  grouping  format  was  very  different  from  the  fixed 
ability  groups  that  teachers  had  been  implementing  during  their  reading  periods  for  the 
previous  12  years.  ?.  *' . 

Summer  School  Students 

The  developers  of  the  summer  school  program  considered  assessment  and 
evaluation  issues  for  students'  literacy  progress  and  teacher  development.  First,  program 
eligibility  criteria  were  established  for  students.  Based  on  students'  performance  on  the 
state  assessment  in  2001,  a  formula  was  used  to  predict  their  2002  test  scores.  Students 
who  were  predicted  to  score  in  the  lowest  quartile  on  the  2002  assessments  were 
considered  to  be  eligible  for  summer  school.  In  addition  to  predictive  test  scores, 
students'  classroom  teachers  were  asked  to  make  recommendations  for  those  students 
who  they  believed  would  benefit  from  the  program  and  who  would  attend  the  summer 
school  sessions  consistently.  Students  who  received  Title  1  or  special  education  services 
were  also  eligible  to  participate  in  summer  school  provided  they  met  the  predictive 
performance  and  attendance  criteria.  Entering  first  and  second  graders,  who  did  not  take 
the  state  assessment  in  2001,  were  recommended  for  the  program  by  their  kindergarten 
and  first-grade  teachers  based  on  their  performance  on  either  the  district's  new 
kindergarten  literacy  assessment  or  the  first  grade  unit  tests  from  the  district's  adopted 
reading  series. 
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Summer  School  Educators 

Second,  district  supervisors  wanted  the  summer  school  program  to  be  attended  by 
motivated  and  creative  teachers  who  were  able  to  effectively  articulate  their  philosophies 
of  teaching  and  learning.  Accordingly,  rather  than  hiring  teachers  based  on  volunteerism 
or  seniority,  which  is  typically  the  case  for  summer  school  programs,  teacher  applicants 
underwent  a  screening  process  by  completing  sentence  stems  that  were  designed  to  tap 
into  teachers'  knowledge  about  various  aspects  of  instruction  (see  Appendix  I  for  the 
screening  instrument  and  scoring  guide).  Applicants  were  hired  according  to  the  score 
they  received  for  their  written  responses.  Scores  were  derived  from  a  rubric,  developed 
by  the  district,  which  detailed  five  levels  of  responses  and  added  up  to  a  total  possible 
score  of  40  points  for  10  responses.  Of  130  applicants  for  the  simmier  school  program,  90 
teachers  were  hired  with  sentence  stem  scores  ranging  from  18  to  36.  Teachers  received 
stipends  totaling  up  to  $2,700  for  participating  in  the  summer  school  program.  In  addition 
to  the  teachers,  10  coaches  and  10  principals  were  hired  for  the  summer  school  program 
based  on  volunteerism.  All  10  coaches  served  as  curriculum  generalists  during  the  regular 
school  year.  Summer  school  principals  were  either  curriculum  generalists  or  teachers  in 
the  school  district.  Principals  and  coaches  earned  $570  per  week 
Summer  School  Progress 

Third,  a  range  of  evaluation  criteria  was  also  developed  to  measure  program 
outcomes.  Pre-  and  post-tests  of  students'  reading  performance  were  developed  from 
benchmark  assessments  that  were  part  of  the  district  reading  series.  In  addition,  pre-post 
assessments  of  participating  students'  attitudes  toward  reading  were  administered. 
Teachers  and  coaches  completed  a  post-summer  school  questionnaire  that  surveyed  their 
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reactions  to  the  program  and  their  perceptions  of  learning.  The  following  sections 
describe  the  context  of  the  summer  program  beyond  development  at  the  school  system 
level.  First,  I  describe  the  teacher  development  component  of  the  program,  and  then  I 
provide  a  description  of  the  summer  school  component. 

Teacher  Professional  Development  Component 
Teacher  Characteristics 

My  study  focused  on  teachers  and  coaches  who  participated  in  the  Grades  1-2 
professional  development  workshops;  therefore,  only  the  learning  envirormient, 
curriculum  and  pedagogy,  and  characteristics  for  these  teachers  are  described  here.  Grade 
3-5  teachers,  and  some  of  the  coaches  and  principals,  attended  professional  development 
workshops  geared  toward  their  Grade  3-5  students  at  another  school  building  in  the 
district. 

Table  6-2  provides  information  pertaining  to  the  Grade  1-2  teachers'  level  of 
education,  teaching  certification,  teaching  and  other  education  experience,  and  prior 
participation  in  professional  development.  Information  is  also  provided  as  to  teachers' 
reported  reasons  for  participating  in  the  summer  school  practicum.  Additionally,  a 
summary  is  provided  of  the  reading  perspectives  held  by  participating  teachers,  coaches, 
and  principals,  as  determined  by  their  responses  on  the  Theoretical  Orientation  to 
Reading  Profile  (TORP,  Deford,  1985). 

As  the  table  shows,  48  women  and  2  men  participated  in  the  simmier  school 
program.  One  man  served  as  a  summer  school  principal.  Eight  women  and  one  man  were 
African-American;  the  rest  of  the  participants  were  Caucasian.  This  was  an  experienced 
group  of  educators  with  the  number  of  years'  teaching  experience  ranging  from  1  to  35 
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Table  6-2.  Teachers,  Coaches,  and  Principals  Who  Participated  in  the  Grade  1-2 
Practicum 


Gender 

High- 

Teaching 

Education 

TORP 

est 

certifica- 

experience 

score/ 

degree 

tion 

perspective 

Teachers 

Female 

18 

BA/S 

11 

Elem. 

18 

0-3 

1 

0-65- 

6 

1st 

Middle 

12 

4-6 

3 

Decoding 

Male 

1 

MA/S 

8 

HS 

1 

7-10 

0 

Reading 

3 

11-15 

1 

66-110- 

13 

0 

16-20 

4 

Skills 

Other 

0 

Spec.  Ed. 

111-140 

Other 

1 

20+ 

10 

Whole 

0 

lang. 

Teachers 

Female 

22 

BA/S 

11 

Elem. 

22 

0-3 

3 

0-65- 

4 

2nd 

Middle 

5 

4-6 

5 

Decoding 

Male 

0 

MA/S 

11 

HS 

1 

7-10 

3 

Reading 

2 

11-15 

0 

66-110- 

17 

2 

16-20 

2 

Skills 

Other 

0 

Spec.  Ed. 

9 

111-140 

Other 

6 

20+ 

Whole 

0 

lang. 

Coaches 

Female 

5 

BA/S 

20 

Elem. 

5 

0-3 

0 

0-65- 

0 

Middle 

2 

4-6 

0 

Decoding 

Male 

0 

MA/S 

2 

HS 

1 

7-10 

1 

Reading 

0 

11-15 

0 

66-110- 

5 

Skills 

Other 

1 

Spec.  Ed. 

2 

16-20 

0 

111-140 

Other 

0 

20+ 

4 

Whole 

0 

lang. 

Principal 

Female 

3 

BA/S 

0 

Elem. 

4 

0-3 

0 

0-65- 

1 

Middle 

3 

4-6 

0 

Decoding 

Male 

1 

MA/S 

3 

HS 

1 

7-10 

1 

Reading 

0 

11-15 

3 

66-110- 

3 

Skills 

Other 

1 

Spec.  Ed. 

1 

16-20 

0 

111-140 

Other 

1 

20+ 

0 

Whole 

0 

lane. 

Female 

48 

BA/S 

27 

Elem. 

49 

0-3 

4 

0-65- 

11 

Totals 

Middle 

22 

4-6 

8 

Decoding 

Male 

2 

MA/S 

22 

HS 

3 

7-10 

5 

Reading 

1 

11-15 

4 

66-110- 

38 

Skills 

Other 

2 

Spec.  Ed. 

6 

16-20 

6 

111-140 

Other 

1 

20+ 

23 

Whole 

0 

lang. 

*  One  second-grade  teacher  did  not  fill  out  the  TORP  portion  of  the  questionnaire. 


with  an  average  of  18  years'  experience.  Almost  half  of  the  participants  held  a  master's 
degree  in  education.  All  but  one  participant  held  elementary  teaching  certification;  in 
addition,  six  participants  held  certification  in  special  education,  three  were  certified  to 
teach  secondary  school,  and  one  educator  was  certified  as  a  reading  specialist.  The 
participants  reported  they  had  attended  several  professional  development  workshops 
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during  the  previous  two  years,  and  most  of  these  experiences  proved  to  be  either  very 
useful  or  somewhat  useful  to  them.  The  majority  of  the  professional  development 
opportunities  were  district-sponsored  programs  related  to  the  district-adopted  reading 
series  and  phonics  program.  According  to  participating  educators,  the  primary  reasons 
they  elected  to  participate  in  the  summer  school  program  were  to  learn  how  to  help 
struggling  students,  learn  new  reading  strategies,  and  earn  extra  money. 
Participating  teachers,  coaches,  and  principals  obtained  scores  on  the  TORP  ranging  from 
59  to  101  points  with  an  average  of  73  points.  According  to  scoring  guidelines  provided 
by  the  International  Reading  Association  (IRA)  which  adopted  the  TORP  as  an  official 
survey  of  teachers'  perspectives  on  reading  instruction,  scores  between  0-65  indicate  a 
Decoding  orientation  to  reading  instruction;  66-1 10  points  indicate  a  Skills  perspective; 
and  1 1 1-140  points  indicate  that  teachers  approach  reading  instruction  from  a  Whole 
Language  perspective.  Some  teacher  educators  have  suggested  that  scores  within  the  85 
to  120  range  probably  point  toward  teachers  who  would  more  easily  learn  to  practice 
constructivist  approaches  in  their  reading  instruction.  Thirty-eight  of  the  summer  school 
practicum  educators  scored  within  the  Skills  orientation  to  reading,  1 1  scored  within  the 
Decoding  orientation,  and  none  scored  within  the  Whole  Language  perspective.  The 
average  score — 73  points — falls  at  the  low  end  of  the  Skills  perspective,  and  outside  the 
suggested  range  for  teachers  acquiring  constructivist  approaches  to  reading  without 
difficulty. 

The  TORP  scores  for  this  group  of  educators  are  not  surprising  given  the 
predominant  emphasis  on  decoding  and  skills  instruction  for  early  readers.  The  district- 
adopted  reading  series,  which  had  been  in  use  for  12  years  prior  to  the  year  before  the 
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summer  school  practicum,  was  developed  from  a  Skills  orientation.  The  experience  level 
of  the  participating  teachers  indicated  that  most  of  them  had  been  using  the  previous 
basal  series  for  some  time.  The  newly  adopted  reading  series,  which  included  small- 
group  guided  reading  with  leveled  books  for  struggling  students,  promoted  a  more 
eclectic  approach  to  reading  instruction  than  most  teachers  were  familiar  with.  This 
prompted  a  focus  on  guided  reading  with  leveled  books  during  the  teacher  professional 
development  workshops  and  the  summer  school  curriculum.  The  participants'  TORP 
scores  are  interesting  because  they  indicate  that  the  guided  reading  intervention 
represented  new  learning  for  many  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  summer  school 
program. 

Learning  Environment  of  the  Teacher  Professional  Development  Workshops 

The  professional  development  workshops  were  conducted  every  afternoon  from 
12  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  a  centrally  located  school  in  the  downtown  area.  Teachers  drove  to 
the  site  after  the  morning  summer  school  sessions,  where  they  ate  lunch  provided  by  the 
school  district,  engaged  in  reflection  and  planning  activities  with  colleagues  at  designated 
grade-level  tables,  and  participated  in  discussion  and  workshop  activities  with  program 
presenters.  I  served  as  the  program  presenter  for  two  weeks,  another  external  consultant 
presented  for  one  week,  and  a  teacher  within  the  school  district  served  as  a  presenter  for 
one  week.  Coaches  and  summer  school  principals  attended  the  workshop  sessions  with 
teachers;  however,  some  coaches  and  all  of  the  principals  except  one  elected  not  to  sit 
with  teachers  at  their  tables  or  work  with  them  during  workshop  activities.  Two  or  three 
district  supervisors  were  usually  present  at  the  workshops  to  lead  the  reflective  activities 
and  provide  information  to  participants. 
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During  development  of  the  program,  the  district  committee  used  a  conceptual 
framework  for  school-based  professional  communities  described  by  Kruse,  Louis,  and 
Bryk  (1995).  This  framework  identifies  characteristics  of  professional  learning 
communities  as  (a)  shared  values,  (b)  reflective  dialogue,  (c)  deprivatization  of  practice, 
(d)  focus  on  student  learning,  and  (e)  collaboration.  Accordingly,  the  developers 
attempted  to  provide  structural  conditions  within  the  professional  development 
workshops  and  site-based  coaching  that  would  foster  community  building.  For  example, 
teachers  were  expected  to  sit  at  grade-level  tables  to  allow  them  to  discuss  grade-level 
concerns  with  their  colleagues  and  engage  in  instructional  planning.  Allotting  a  time  for 
teachers  to  write  in  reflective  journals  and  provide  written  feedback  to  the  district 
encouraged  reflection.  The  focus  of  reflective  joiunals  was  to  stimulate  teachers'  thinking 
about  coimections  between  their  teaching  and  student  outcomes.  Deprivatization  of 
practice  was  promoted  by  allocating  a  time  for  teachers  to  raise  questions  and  concerns 
within  small-  and  large-group  settings,  and  to  share  specific  activities  and  student  work. 
One  presenter  used  videotapes  of  teachers'  classroom  practice  to  support  reflection  and 
discussion.  In  addition,  site-based  coaches  were  expected  to  rotate  in  and  out  of  all  the 
classrooms  during  the  morning  sunmier  school  sessions  to  observe  teachers'  literacy 
instruction  and  provide  feedback. 

Actually  implementing  the  conditions  that  would  help  to  build  a  conmiunity  of 
learners  among  the  participants  of  the  practicum  sometimes  fell  short  of  the  district's 
vision.  This  shortfall  could  be  attributed  to  conflicts  between  the  district's  intentions  of 
providing  teachers  with  professional  development  opportunities  to  increase  their 
capabilities  for  effective  instructional  decision-making,  and  the  district's  restrictive 
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summer  school  curriculum  and  predetermined  workshop  topics.  In  other  words,  the 
district's  stated  goals  and  practices  sent  competing  messages  to  the  participating  teachers 
and  coaches.  For  example,  most  of  the  teachers,  as  stipulated  by  district  supervisors,  sat 
at  the  same  grade-level  tables  every  day.  While  this  practice  allowed  teachers  to 
collaborate  with  grade-level  colleagues,  it  also  fostered  an  air  of  isolationism  among 
small  groups  at  some  tables.  The  decision  made  by  ahnost  all  of  the  principals  and  some 
coaches  not  to  participate  in  the  workshop  activities  or  collaborate  with  teachers  might 
have  sent  a  message  to  teachers  that  the  workshop  sessions  were  not  highly  valued  by 
administrators. 

Moreover,  teachers  did  not  have  any  input  in  the  district's  decision  to  have  them 
write  in  reflective  journals  everyday.  The  teachers  were  unused  to  writing  reflections  in  a 
journal  and  many  did  not  see  the  value  in  this  activity.  When  I  asked  a  few  teachers  if  I 
could  use  their  reflection  journals  as  data,  some  teachers  admitted  they  had  not  kept  up 
with  the  journals  as  they  had  intended.  Their  responses  were  probably  representative  of 
many  other  teachers  who  participated  in  the  afternoon  workshops.  The  lack  of  teachers' 
engagement  with  the  reflective  journals  might  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  time 
was  not  usually  provided  during  the  workshops  for  teachers  to  share  their  entries  with 
their  colleagues;  also,  no  one  read  or  responded  to  the  journals. 

Teachers  also  were  variously  productive  in  using  their  allotted  cooperative 
planning  time  during  the  workshops.  While  some  teachers  clearly  collaborated  with  their 
colleagues  during  this  time  period,  other  teachers  worked  alone  or  used  the  time  as  an 
extended  break.  Dialogue  during  the  workshops  was  not  always  conducive  to  reflection 
and  collaboration.  During  sharing  time,  teachers  had  a  tendency  to  question  the  efficacy 
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of  instructional  innovations  for  "their  kind  of  kids,"  rather  than  analyzing  teaching 
behaviors  and  their  consequences  for  student  learning.  Several  teachers  expressed  lower 
expectations  for  the  summer  school  students,  vi'hich  might  have  added  some  resistance  to 
a  few  of  the  instructional  innovations,  such  as  allowing  students  to  read  the  leveled  books 
and  write  connected  text  more  independently.  Also  noteworthy  of  the  learning 
environment  within  the  professional  development  workshops  was  a  propensity  for 
teachers  to  linger  on  conversations  pertaining  to  making  games  and  purchasing  materials 
for  instructional  activities.  Indeed,  the  teachers  especially  enjoyed  the  workshops  during 
which  one  of  the  presenters  brought  in  instructional  products  and  demonstrated  for 
teachers  how  to  make  the  products  or  where  to  purchase  them  at  local  stores. 

In  written  feedback,  teachers  expressed  their  appreciation  mostly  for  the  team 
planning  and  sharing  time  during  the  workshops,  and  for  the  "make  and  take"  sessions 
that  allowed  them  to  make  products  for  phonics  instruction  and  developing  sight  word 
vocabulary.  Teachers'  primary  concerns  related  to  a  lack  of  planning  time  during  some  of 
the  workshops,  and  a  lack  of  training  on  the  four-block  approach  (Cunningham,  Hall,  & 
Sigmond,  1999)  to  instruction  that  was  incorporated  into  the  summer  school  curriculum. 
The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  professional  development  workshops  noted  by  the 
teachers  point  to  a  general  perception  held  by  teachers  that  the  workshops  should  focus 
on  helping  them  prepare  for  instruction  in  their  summer  school  classrooms,  rather  than 
focusing  on  longer-term  professional  growth.  This  perception  is  consistent  with  the 
research  literature  that  indicates  teachers  are  more  receptive  to  professional  development 
that  directly  relates  to  their  classroom  teaching  (Gersten  &  Woodard,  1992).  Teachers' 
perceptions  are  further  explored  in  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy  section  that  follows. 
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Curriculum  and  Pedagogy  for  the  Professional  Development  Workshops 

Three  different  consultants,  myself  included,  presented  the  afternoon  workshops. 
Although  the  presenters  were  provided  a  copy  of  the  summer  school  curricula  for  Grades 
1-3,  none  geared  their  presentations  specifically  to  the  prescribed  summer  school 
ciuricula,  and  they  did  not  collaborate  with  each  other  on  the  content  of  their  workshops. 
Interviews  with  the  workshop  presenters  suggested  that  they  had  the  impression  the 
professional  development  workshops  were  intended  to  offer  teachers  opportunities  for 
professional  growth  that  would  extend  beyond  the  summer  school  program;  however,  this 
impression  conflicted  with  teachers'  perceptions,  expressed  in  their  weekly  written 
feedback  and  during  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions,  that  the  workshops 
should  focus  on  helping  them  to  prepare  for  their  simuner  school  instruction. 

There  were  some  important  discrepancies  between  the  summer  school  curriculum 
and  pedagogy  and  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy  presented  during  the  afternoon 
workshops.  For  example,  during  the  guided  reading  workshop  in  Week  1, 1  described 
guided  reading  instruction  as  flexible,  determined  by  the  teacher  according  to  the 
demonstrated  literacy  needs  of  individual  students  in  the  classroom.  However,  a 
conception  of  teachers  as  instructional  decision  makers  did  not  coordinate  well  with  the 
highly  prescriptive  nature  of  the  summer  school  curriculum,  which  dictated  that  teachers 
provide  the  same  leveled  books  and  guided  reading  instruction  for  all  students  in  their 
classroom.  Furthermore,  another  workshop  that  focused  on  decoding  and  sight  word 
vocabulary  development  added  game-like  activities  to  the  summer  school  curriculum, 
rather  than  elaborating  on  the  many  decoding-oriented  activities  that  were  already 
included  in  the  program.  Likewise,  the  fourth  week  of  workshops  focused  on  word  study 
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based  on  the  work  of  Cunningham,  Hall,  and  Sigmond  (1999).  Many  teachers  saw  little 
use  in  implementing  these  word  study  strategies  in  their  classroom  because  they  were  not 
a  part  of  the  summer  school  phonics  curriculum,  which  followed  the  district-developed 
phonics  program. 

The  professional  development  workshops  comprised  certain  pedagogical 
approaches  that  reflected  each  of  the  presenter's  style  of  facilitation.  According  to  Joyce 
and  Showers  (1984),  effective  professional  development  for  teachers  consists  of  (a) 
presentation  of  theory,  (b)  modeling  and  demonstration  of  instructional  innovations,  (c) 
guided  practice,  and  (d)  feedback.  In  addition,  effective  professional  development 
activities  include  follow-up  observation  and  coaching  in  teachers'  classrooms.  All  of 
these  elements  were  addressed  to  some  extent  within  the  afternoon  workshops  and  site- 
based  coaching,  with  some  presenters  focusing  more  heavily  on  certain  elements  than 
others.  For  example,  all  of  the  presenters  introduced  at  least  some  theoretical  principles 
underlying  the  instructional  irmovations  they  were  discussing;  however,  only  one 
presenter  spent  time  providing  a  research  basis  for  the  strategies  and  specific  quotes  fi-om 
applicable  research.  In  addition,  all  of  the  presentations  included  a  wide  array  of 
examples  depicting  the  targeted  instructional  innovations;  fiirther,  modeling/ 
demonstrations  were  incorporated  extensively  during  all  of  the  workshops.  One  presenter 
focused  more  heavily  on  demonstrating  and  allowing  teachers  to  make  instructional 
games  and  products,  while  two  presenters  spent  more  time  discussing  and  modeling 
reading,  writing,  and  word  study  strategies.  Videotapes  were  used  by  all  of  the  presenters 
to  provide  demonstrations  of  the  instructional  irmovations.  Verbal  feedback  also  was 
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provided  to  teachers  by  all  of  the  presenters  as  teachers  asked  questions,  demonstrated 
strategies,  shared  student  products,  and  engaged  in  guided  practice. 

During  each  of  the  daily  professional  development  workshops,  teachers  were 
given  time  to  write  in  reflective  journals,  share  with  colleagues,  and  collaborate  on 
instructional  planning.  Teachers  received  more  time  for  planning  and  "make  and  take" 
during  Weeks  2  and  4;  whereas,  I  tended  to  shorten  the  planning  periods  in  favor  of  more 
discussion  and  modeling  during  Weeks  1  and  3.  My  discourse  analysis  of  the  coaching 
interactions  focused  on  their  dialogue  concerning  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning; 
therefore,  I  describe  the  guided  reading  professional  development  workshops  in  further 
detail  in  the  following  section. 

The  Guided  Reading  Intervention  for  Teacher  Professional  Development 

Fountas  and  Pinnell  (1996)  described  guided  reading  as  a  specific  instructional 
context  in  which  teachers  support  each  reader's  development  of  effective  strategies  for 
processing  new  text  at  increasingly  challenging  levels  of  difficulty.  The  teacher  works 
with  a  small  group  of  students  who  use  similar  reading  processes  and  are  able  to  read 
similar  levels  of  text  with  support.  Guided  reading  uses  a  constructivist  approach  to 
literacy  instruction,  reflected  in  its  primary  objective  of  teaching  students  to  flexibly  use 
effective  reading  strategies  by  finding  and  working  within  the  student's  zone  of  proximal 
development  (ZPD,  Vygotsky,  1978).  The  ZPD  is  determined  by  selecting  books  that  a 
student  is  able  to  read  with  90%  to  94%  accuracy,  and  on  which  the  student  demonstrates 
acceptable  comprehension.  Teachers  provide  instructional  scaffolds  through  the  use  of 
explicit  language  prompts  as  students  read  a  leveled  book  individually  by  either 
"whisper"  reading  or  reading  silently  (Dom  et  al,  1998).  During  guided  reading,  teachers 
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monitor  student  progress  by  close  observation  of  strategies  students  use  as  they  read,  and 
by  recording  and  analyzing  students'  oral  reading  behaviors  through  means  such  as 
running  records. 

Guided  reading  is,  thus,  a  constructivist  approach  to  literacy  instruction  that  bears 
many  similarities  to  Reading  Recovery©  (Clay,  1991)  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  (Brown 
&  Palincsar,  1989;  Palincsar  &  Brown;  1984, 1986).  Interestingly,  as  a  learning  setting 
designed  for  "cognitive  apprenticeship"  (Dom  et  al,  1998),  guided  reading  also  shares 
some  of  the  scaffolding  characteristics  of  coaching  interactions  within  teacher 
professional  development.  For  example,  language  supports  provided  by  teachers  during 
guided  reading  lessons  include  modeling,  coaching,  scaffolding,  and  eliciting  articulation 
and  reflection  from  students.  These  same  language  supports  are  recommended  for 
coaching  teachers,  whether  they  are  provided  by  peers  or  external  consultants  (Joyce  & 
Showers,  1985;  Dantonio,  1995).  The  resemblances  between  guided  reading  interactions 
with  students  and  coaching  interactions  between  coaches  and  teachers  were  discussed 
with  participants  of  the  summer  school  program  during  the  afternoon  workshops. 

Research  supports  the  implementation  of  flexible,  needs-based  guided  reading 
instruction  (Wilkinson  &  Townsend,  2000;  McGill-Franzen  et  al.,  1999;  Taylor,  Pearson, 
Clark,  &  Walpole,  2000;  Adler  &  Fisher,  2000,  Wharton-McDonald,  Pressley,  & 
Hampston,  1998;  Pressley  et  al.,  2001;  Pinnell  &.  Sharer,  2001).  These  studies  indicate 
that  guided  reading  is  effective  in  supporting  students'  literacy  development  by  providing 
teachers  with  a  format  for  intentional  instruction  that  is  tailored  to  students'  observed 
literacy  needs.  Struggling  readers  especially  benefit  from  focused  reading  instruction. 
Indeed,  Swanson  and  Hoskyn  (1998)  conducted  a  meta-analysis  of  180  intervention 
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studies  with  learning  disabled  students,  and  found  that  control  of  task  difficulty  was  one 
of  only  three  factors  identified  as  significantly  contributing  to  student  achievement. 
Berliner  (1981)  found  that  students  who  were  highly  successful  in  reading  classroom 
material  demonstrated  higher  levels  of  learning  and  more  positive  attitudes  toward  lesson 
content.  Students  who  were  only  moderately  successful  in  reading  demonstrated  less 
consistent  levels  of  learning,  and  students  who  encountered  reading  materials  that  were 
difficult  for  them  exhibited  negative  impacts  on  their  learning  and  motivation.  A  study 
conducted  by  Gambrell,  Wilson,  and  Gannt  (1981)  corroborated  Betts'  (1946)  earlier 
findings,  both  of  which  indicated  that  higher  oral  reading  error  rates  negatively  impacted 
students'  learning  and  on-task  behavior.  A  more  recent  study  (O'Connor  et  al.,  2002) 
showed  tutoring  for  students  with  reading/learning  disabilities  that  was  guided  by 
matching  texts  with  the  students'  reading  levels  was  more  effective  than  tutoring  guided 
by  matching  texts  with  students'  grade  levels.  Thus,  controlling  text  difficulty  during 
reading  lessons  has  documented  benefits  for  students  with  and  without  reading 
difficulties. 

Effective  use  of  leveled  books  is  an  important  element  in  guided  reading 
instruction  (Fountas  &  Pinnell,  1996,  2001;  Dom  et  al.,  1998;  Calkins,  2001).  It  also  was 
an  important  feature  of  both  the  teacher  professional  development  workshops  that 
focused  on  guided  reading  instruction  and  the  guided  reading  block  of  the  summer  school 
curriculiun.  The  use  of  leveled  books  fu-st  became  popular  in  the  United  States  with  the 
introduction  of  Reading  Recovery©  in  1984.  Reading  Recovery©,  an  early  intervention 
program  targeting  low-achieving  first-graders,  uses  a  numbered  system  from  1  to  20  to 
level  books  that  are  introduced  during  individual  guided  reading  lessons.  The  leveling 
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system  used  with  Reading  Recovery©  was  modified  for  small-group  settings  and  for  use 
with  students  who  range  from  emergent  to  fluent  readers.  One  well-known  example  is  the 
leveling  system  introduced  and  described  by  Fountas  and  Pirmell  (1996,  2001). 
Additionally,  many  educational  publishing  companies  market  trade  books  using  various 
similar  leveling  systems  (e.g.,  Scholastic,  The  Wright  Group,  Rigby),  and  many  newer 
reading  series  also  include  leveled  books  as  part  of  their  prepackaged  reading  programs 
(e.g.,  Scott  Foresman,  Houghton-Mifflin).  The  school  district  had  adopted  one  of  these 
reading  programs,  which  included  the  use  of  leveled  books  in  flexible,  small  guided 
reading  groups. 

The  first  week  of  the  professional  development  workshops  focused  specifically  on 
implementing  guided  reading  instruction.  After  introducing  the  theoretical  and  research 
basis  for  guided  reading,  I  demonstrated  an  example  of  guided  reading  by  showing  a 
videotape  of  a  lesson  I  had  previously  conducted  with  a  group  of  five  first  graders.  From 
there,  the  teachers  and  I  discussed  the  elements  of  a  guided  reading  lesson,  including 
specific  language  prompts  that  were  used  with  the  students  in  the  video  as  they  read  the 
text  individually.  My  purposes  for  showing  the  videotape  were  to  foster  reflective 
thinking  among  the  teachers  and  coaches,  and  to  model  the  benefits  of  opening  up  one's 
teaching  practice  for  discussion.  During  subsequent  workshop  sessions,  I  incorporated  the 
use  of  videotapes  and  reflective  dialogue  with  lessons  conducted  by  some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  summer  school  practicum  who  volunteered  for  this  activity.  Another  element  of  the 
guided  reading  workshops  focused  on  assessing  students'  reading  progress  by  recording 
and  analyzing  oral  reading  behaviors  through  miming  records  (Clay,  1993).  The  teachers 
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were  required  by  the  district  to  take  at  least  one  running  record  a  week  for  each  of  their 
students  throughout  the  summer  school  session. 

The  pedagogy  I  used  during  the  guided  reading  workshops  ranged  from  didactic, 
presenter-led  discussions  using  transparencies  on  the  overhead  projector,  to  impromptu, 
teacher-led  demonstrations  of  instructional  strategies  and  sharing  students'  classroom 
work.  I  provided  a  30-page  handout  for  all  of  the  participants,  which  provided  structure 
for  our  discussions  and  activities  throughout  the  first  week.  I  also  demonstrated  for  the 
teachers  how  to  implement  guided  reading,  provide  explicit  language  prompts  to 
students,  and  record  and  analyze  running  records.  Then,  teachers  practiced  these 
strategies  with  colleagues  at  their  tables.  Although  I  attempted  to  provide  "on  the  spot" 
feedback  to  teachers  as  they  practiced  at  their  tables,  it  was  difficult  to  move  aroimd  the 
crowded  room;  also,  some  of  the  teachers  stopped  what  they  were  doing  as  I  approached. 
After  modeling  how  to  write  a  lesson  plan  for  guided  reading,  the  teachers  practiced 
writing  their  own  lesson  plans  with  colleagues  at  their  tables. 

As  the  week  progressed,  more  workshop  time  was  given  over  to  addressing 
teachers'  questions  and  concerns  about  implementing  guided  reading  in  their  classrooms. 
Several  teachers  expressed  frustration  that  their  students  were  unable  to  read  the  pre- 
selected guided  reading  books;  other  teachers,  however,  complained  the  guided  reading 
books  were  too  easy  for  some  of  their  students.  I  attempted  to  field  the  teachers'  concerns 
while  also  pressing  them  to  allow  their  students  to  read  the  guided  reading  texts  more 
independently.  My  observations  in  the  classrooms  and  my  conversations  with  teachers 
led  me  to  believe  that  students  were  not  spending  enough  time  actually  problem-solving 
and  reading  text  at  their  instructional  levels. 
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In  fact,  during  my  discussions  with  teachers  in  the  guided  reading  workshops,  I 
attempted  to  override  some  of  the  routines  for  guided  reading  that  were  specified  in  the 
summer  school  curriculum.  For  example,  I  suggested  that  the  teachers  divide  their 
students  up  for  guided  reading  instruction  according  to  their  literacy  needs  (evidenced  on 
the  running  records),  rather  than  grouping  them  all  together.  I  also  recommended  that 
teachers  make  use  of  the  supplemental,  leveled  books  that  were  available  for  check  out 
from  the  professional  development  workshop  site,  instead  of  having  all  of  their  students 
read  the  same  leveled  book  during  the  guided  reading  block.  Also  as  the  week 
progressed,  teachers  expressed  an  interest  in  spending  more  time  sharing  with  their 
colleagues  how  they  were  implementing  guided  reading  in  their  classrooms,  and  sharing 
their  students'  work.  As  more  time  was  spent  for  these  activities,  I  tended  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  planning  time  teachers  were  given  to  prepare  activities  for  the  following  day. 

Teachers'  written  feedback  indicated  they  would  have  liked  more  planning  time 
during  the  guided  reading  workshops,  and  more  time  to  practice  guided  reading  lessons 
and  taking  running  records.  Teachers  also  stated  they  would  have  preferred  shorter 
afternoon  sessions  or  fewer  sessions  allocated  specifically  to  guided  reading  instruction. 
Moreover,  many  teachers  wanted  more  movement  activities  incorporated  into  the  guided 
reading  workshops.  As  one  teacher  wrote,  "We  needed  more  room  and  more  activity 
involving  moving  around  and  doing  rather  than  discussing."  Teachers  noted  that  they 
learned  the  most  fi-om  collaborating  with  other  teachers  during  sharing  time,  watching  the 
modeling  and  demonstrations,  and  practicing  the  guided  reading  strategies  with  their 
colleagues. 
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Teachers'  written  responses  to  the  content  of  the  guided  reading  workshops  were 
generally  positive.  They  indicated  that  they  learned  how  to  conduct  a  guided  reading 
lesson  with  students  in  their  summer  school  classrooms,  although  a  few  said  the 
workshops  served  to  reinforce  what  they  had  already  been  doing  in  their  regular 
classrooms.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  also  said  they  learned  how  to  provide  scaffolds  for 
student  learning  by  using  explicit  language,  modeling,  and  book  previewing.  In  addition, 
most  teachers  indicated  they  had  learned  how  to  identify  their  students'  instructional  level 
(ZPD)  for  reading  by  taking  running  records. 

Teachers'  concerns  about  the  content  of  the  guided  reading  workshops  focused  on 
how  to  integrate  guided  reading  with  other  components  of  the  reading  curriculum;  not 
only  during  summer  school,  but  also  during  the  regular  school  year.  As  one  teacher 
noted,  "I'm  still  unclear  about  how  to  implement  guided  reading  within  the 
overwhelming  curriculum  of  our  reading  series."  Several  teachers  expressed  some 
confusion  about  the  terminology  that  was  used  during  the  guided  reading  workshops,  and 
some  still  felt  uncomfortable  with  particular  aspects  of  the  guided  reading  lesson.  For 
example,  some  teachers  felt  uncomfortable  about  the  use  of  "whisper  reading"  for 
students  as  an  alternative  to  "round-robin"  reading.  Others  expressed  some  continued 
confusion  about  how  to  take  and  analyze  running  records,  and  one  teacher  wondered  why 
there  had  been  such  a  focus  on  running  records  when  the  book  levels  for  instruction  had 
been  pre-selected.  She  asked,  "Why  are  we  using  running  records  to  assess  these  summer 
school  children  since  we  already  know  they  are  below  grade  level?  Why  waste  time 
assessing  when  we  could  use  the  time  to  instruct?"  Other  confusions  teachers  mentioned 
were  how  to  teach  vocabulary  within  a  guided  reading  lesson,  and  how  to  use  more 
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explicit  language  to  scaffold  student  learning.  Overall,  teachers  responded  positively  to 
the  content  of  the  professional  development  workshops,  and  believed  they  would  improve 
their  ability  to  conduct  effective  guided  reading  lessons  with  contmued  practice.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  teachers  expressed  more  enthusiasm  for  workshops  during  two 
subsequent  weeks  that  focused  on  less  instructional  content  and  more  activities  and 
planning  time. 

The  Summer  School  Component 
Summer  School  Learning  Enviroimients 

Schools  were  selected  as  summer  school  sites  based  on  their  central  location  in 
high-need  areas.  Caregivers  were  expected  to  drop  off  their  children  at  the  school 
building  before  8:00  a.m.  and  pick  them  up  after  summer  school  ended  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  One 
summer  school  principal  (a  teacher  or  curriculum  generalist  within  the  district)  and  one 
"feedback"  coach  (a  curriculum  generalist  within  the  district)  were  designated  at  each 
school.  Some  of  the  teachers  worked  at  the  same  school  at  which  they  taught  during  the 
regular  school  year;  many  others,  however,  taught  at  sites  other  than  their  home  school. 
There  were  teachers  for  incoming  first  through  fifth  graders  at  each  school,  with  the 
number  of  teachers  at  each  grade  level  ranging  from  one  per  grade  level  to  three  per 
grade  level.  The  district  attempted  to  keep  every  summer  school  class  as  small  as 
possible.  In  most  cases,  there  were  between  six  and  eight  students  in  each  class;  however, 
some  teachers  worked  with  up  to  12  students  in  their  classrooms.  It  should  be  noted  that 
students  were  assigned  to  classes  by  their  incoming  grade  levels,  not  by  their  reading 
levels. 
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In  Title  1  schools,  summer  school  began  each  day  (except  for  the  fourth  week) 
with  breakfast  in  the  cafeteria.  Non-Title  1  schools  began  the  day  in  the  classrooms. 
Students  and  teachers  spent  the  entire  morning  engaged  in  literacy  activities  that  were 
part  of  the  prescribed  summer  school  curriculum;  all  except  for  a  20-minute  period 
during  which  students  participated  in  SMART  (Stimulating  Maturity  through  Accelerated 
Readiness  Training)  activities  intended  to  stimulate  cognitive  development  through 
movement.  Another  teacher,  specifically  hired  for  SMART,  conducted  the  activities  in 
the  SMART  gym;  therefore,  most  classroom  teachers  used  this  time  as  a  planning  period 
or  scheduled  a  meeting  with  the  school  building  coach. 

Classroom  resources  at  the  school  sites  included  (a)  pre-written,  grade  level 
lesson  plans  developed  by  district  persoimel  for  the  first  and  second  weeks;  (b) 
instructional  equipment,  such  as  overhead  projectors,  tape  recorders,  and  computers, 
borrowed  from  the  school;  and  (c)  materials,  such  as  leveled  books,  phonics  readers, 
pocket  dictionaries,  paper,  and  manipulatives,  provided  by  the  district.  Teachers  were 
required  to  borrow  some  materials  from  other  teachers,  such  as  big  books,  leveled  books, 
and  shared  reading  charts. 

According  to  written  feedback  provided  by  teachers  who  participated  in  the 
summer  school  program,  major  strengths  of  summer  school  related  to  the  learning 
envu-onment  were  small  class  sizes,  SMART  gyms,  and  site-based  support  from 
principals  and  coaches.  Teachers  described  as  a  primary  concern  the  lack  of  available 
instructional  materials  at  their  school.  As  one  teacher  noted,  "We  should  not  have  to 
borrow  other  teachers'  materials."  Another  concern  teachers  raised  related  to  the  learning 
environment  was  inconsistent  information  that  was  sometimes  communicated  among 
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teachers,  coaches,  and  principals  across  different  school  sites.  Teachers  said  everyone 
should  receive  the  same  information  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  conflicting  information 
being  given  to  parents.  In  addition,  teachers  said  that  required  forms  and  assessments 
should  be  assembled  for  teachers  in  one  packet  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
Summer  School  Curriculum  and  Pedagogy 

District  personnel  developed  pre- written  lesson  plans  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
summer  school.  Teachers  were  expected  to  collaborate  with  grade-level  colleagues  to 
write  their  own  lesson  plans  during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  summer  school 
program.  The  curricula  for  Grades  1  and  2  (the  targeted  grade  levels  for  this  study)  were 
based  on  the  skills  that  were  included  during  the  first  several  weeks  of  instruction  in  the 
district  reading  series.  The  intent  was  to  expose  summer  school  students  to  the  reading 
curriculimi  they  would  follow  in  the  fall.  Comprehension,  phonics,  and  writing/language 
skills  were  included  in  the  curricula.  The  pre-post  benchmark  assessments  to  measure 
students'  academic  progress  during  summer  school  were  developed  from  the  skills 
assessments  included  in  the  reading  series. 

The  curriculum  developers  incorporated  a  four-block  approach  to  literacy 
instruction,  which  corresponded  to  district  training  that  would  be  provided  to  all  teachers 
the  following  school  year.  The  four  blocks  included  in  the  summer  school  curriculum 
were  (a)  shared  reading,  (b)  phonics,  (c)  guided  reading,  and  (d)  writing. 

The  shared  reading  component  consisted  of  the  teacher  writing  a  predetermined 
"morning  message"  with  particular  high  frequency  words  embedded  in  the  text,  then 
reading  aloud  a  story  or  chart  poem/song,  and  engaging  students  in  discussion  of  the  read 
aloud  text.  "Brain  breaks"  were  scheduled  to  allow  students  to  engage  in  movement 
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activities  during  reading  tasks.  The  phonics  instruction  block  followed  a  district- 
developed  program  in  which  teachers  showed  students  pictures  of  objects  that  contained 
targeted  letter  sounds;  for  example,  sock  for  /s/.  Then,  teachers  led  students  through 
various  phonics  activities  that  included  verbalizing  the  letter  sounds,  tracing  and  forming 
the  letters  on  paper  or  whiteboards,  and  sorting  pictures  of  words  with  the  targeted 
sounds  or  engaging  in  some  other  categorizing  task.  The  guided  reading  block  consisted 
of  rereading  the  previous  day's  leveled  book  and  then  introducing  a  new,  leveled  book  to 
students  each  day.  For  the  new  book,  teachers  led  students  through  a  book  preview  and 
prediction  activity,  and  then  read  the  story  aloud.  Following  the  read  aloud,  students  were 
to  choral  read  the  story  and  find  targeted  high-frequency  words  embedded  in  the  text. 
Next,  they  read  the  story  independently,  and  discussed  it  with  their  teacher  and  peers.  The 
last  block,  writing,  focused  on  incorporating  the  day's  targeted  letter  sounds  and  words 
into  the  students'  own  construction  of  text.  Another  focus  of  the  writing  block  in  second 
grade  was  to  extend  the  theme  of  the  guided  reading  book  into  students'  writing  tasks. 

All  of  the  lessons  in  the  Grade  1  and  Grade  2  curricula  included  "essential 
questions,"  which  were  intended  to  guide  teachers  in  assessing  student  progress  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson.  Essential  questions  were  an  important  aspect  of  the  accelerated 
instructional  approach  the  district  had  adopted  for  the  summer  school  curriculum. 
Teachers  were  expected  to  incorporate  essential  questions,  not  only  in  their  simimer 
school  instruction,  but  also  across  subject  areas  during  the  upcoming  school  year.  All  of 
the  lesson  plans  for  the  Grade  1  and  Grade  2  curricula  were  highly  scripted,  detailing 
every  activity  and  what  teachers  should  say  and  do  during  each  of  the  instructional 
blocks.  The  highly  structured  format  of  the  summer  school  curriculum  competed  with 
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teachers  providing  instruction  that  was  responsive  to  students'  individual  literacy  needs 
because  the  program  was  written  for  primarily  whole-group  instruction  and  required  all 
students  to  learn  the  same  skills,  read  the  same  texts,  and  complete  the  same  reading  and 
writing  tasks. 

While  the  scripted  lesson  plans  may  have  presented  difficulties  for  teachers  m 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  their  summer  school  students,  written  feedback  from 
teachers  indicated  they  regarded  the  pre-made  plans  a  major  strength  of  the  curriculum. 
Many  teachers  wished  the  plans  had  been  written  in  advance  for  the  entire  four  weeks  of 
the  program.  Other  teachers,  however,  liked  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  adapt  the 
format  of  the  pre-made  lesson  plans  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  summer  school  because 
they  felt  the  adaptations  enabled  them  to  better  address  the  specific  literacy  needs  of 
students  in  their  classrooms.  , 

Concerns  raised  by  teachers  regarding  the  summer  school  curricula  primarily 
focused  on  the  number  of  skills  that  were  introduced  every  day.  Many  teachers  said  they 
thought  the  number  of  skills  should  be  reduced,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  blocks  should  be 
conducted  each  day  instead  of  all  four.  Several  teachers  criticized  the  use  of  kindergarten 
materials  in  the  first  grade  curriculum,  stating  their  students  were  not  as  motivated  to  read 
stories  they  had  read  previously,  and  teaching  prediction  skills  was  impossible  with 
familiar  stories.  There  appeared  to  be  some  discord  regarding  teachers'  perceptions  of  the 
feasibility  of  accelerating  struggling  students  versus  providing  remedial  instruction. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  kindergarten  materials  for  first  graders,  and  using  the  same  leveled 
books  for  all  students  during  guided  reading  instruction,  would  seem  to  conflict  with 
notions  of  acceleration. 
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Other  concerns  voiced  by  the  teachers  had  to  do  with  the  eUgibiUty  criteria  for 
student  participation  in  the  summer  school  program.  They  said  that  students  who  needed 
reinforcement  should  have  priority  over  those  students  who  were  clearly  too  far  behind  to 
benefit  from  accelerated  instruction.  Also,  students  who  represented  behavior  problems 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  program.  As  one  teacher  stated,  "Twenty  days  is 
not  (enough)  time  to  deal  with  behaviors."  Furthermore,  teachers  believed  they  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  they  had  access  to  information  about  their  students'  literacy 
needs  ahead  of  time,  perhaps  from  a  brief  report  written  by  the  students'  previous 
classroom  teacher. 

Another  important  contextual  aspect  of  the  summer  school  program  was  the 
prescribed  pedagogy,  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  curricular  content.  Put  another  way,  not 
only  did  the  summer  school  curricula  stipulate  what  teachers  were  to  teach  and  students 
were  to  learn;  it  also  stipulated  how  teachers  were  to  teach  and  students  were  to  learn. 
The  intent  of  the  summer  school  program  was  to  accelerate  students'  learning  by  pre- 
exposing  them  to  curricular  content  they  would  be  expected  to  learn  during  the  upcoming 
school  year.  Consequently,  the  teachers  were  expected  to  execute  fast-paced  instructional 
routines  in  order  to  complete  all  four  blocks  every  day. 

The  typical  mode  of  instruction  as  detailed  in  the  scripted  lesson  plans  was 
didactic,  with  teachers  leading  students  through  each  activity  and  questioning  them  to 
assess  their  understanding.  Most  of  the  teachers'  questions  were  basic  recall  questions 
from  the  text  to  which  they  were  looking  for  one  correct  answer.  For  example,  during  the 
shared  reading  block  on  Day  2  in  the  1st  grade  curriculum,  teachers  were  directed  to  ask 
students,  "Which  animal  did  we  meet  first  in  the  story?  Which  body  part  was  moved  first. 
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next,  last?"  During  the  phonics  block  on  Day  2,  teachers  led  students  through  activities 
that  were  meant  to  teach  students  letter-sound  relationships  for  s.  Teachers  were  directed 
to  ask  students,  "How  can  you  show  how  to  make  an  s?  How  do  you  know  that  you  are 
hearing  the  sound  of  s?"  During  guided  reading  on  the  same  day,  the  scripted  lesson  plan 
required  teachers  to  "invite  students  to  name,  in  order,  the  rest  of  the  objects  that  can  be 
seen  by  the  moon  (m  the  guided  reading  book)."  Finally,  the  Day  2  writing  block  lesson 
plan  for  T'  grade  directed  teachers  to  conduct  an  Author's  Chair  that  would  allow 
students  to  share  their  completed  "I  Can"  book  with  their  classmates.  Actually,  the 
students  were  required  only  to  complete  a  sentence  starter  (First,  I  can  . . .  Next,  I  can . . . 
Last,  I  can. . . .),  in  most  cases  by  adding  a  single  word,  such  as  "play,  talk,  read,  sing," 
etc.  As  prescribed  by  the  essential  question  for  this  activity,  teachers  were  looking  for 
students  to  show  with  letters  the  words  (or  letter  sounds)  they  had  learned  that  day. 

As  the  lesson  plans  for  the  Grade  1  and  Grade  2  curricula  show,  the  summer 
school  students  were  required  to  engage  in  only  a  minimum  amount  of  individual  reading 
every  day.  The  shared  reading  activity  was  actually  a  teacher  read  aloud  that  bore  more 
similarities  to  a  Directed  Listening-Thinking  Activity  (DLTA,  Stauffer,  1969b)  than 
shared  reading  as  described  by  Fountas  and  Pinnell  (1996),  Dom,  French,  and  Jones 
(1998),  and  others.  For  example,  according  to  Dom  et  al.,  "Shared  reading  is  an 
apprenticeship:  the  teacher  reads  with  the  children,  and  the  children  actively  contribute  to 
the  reading  with  the  teacher's  guidance"  (p.  32).  Fountas  and  Pinnell  (1996)  describe  the 
process  of  conducting  shared  reading:  "Using  an  enlarged  text  that  all  children  can  see, 
the  teacher  involves  children  in  reading  together  following  a  pointer"  (p.  22).  In  contrast 
to  these  guidelines,  the  summer  school  teachers  read  aloud  the  chart  poem  or  song  and 
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the  students  were  not  encouraged  to  chime  in  during  the  reading.  Sometimes,  the  students 
Ustened  to  a  tape  recording  of  the  song.  Teachers  also  conducted  a  read  aloud  of  a  chart 
poem  or  song  during  the  phonics  block  while  students  listened  and  then  pointed  out 
targeted  letters  or  words  embedded  in  the  text. 

During  guided  reading,  the  lesson  plans  required  teachers  to  first  read  aloud  the 
leveled  book,  and  then  have  students  choral  read  the  book  as  a  group.  Only  then  were 
students  to  whisper  read  the  book  independently.  The  lesson  plans  also  called  for  students 
to  "revisit"  the  guided  reading  book  fi-om  the  previous  day,  but  it  did  not  specify  if  they 
were  to  read  the  book  independently,  choral  read,  or  listen  as  the  teacher  read  the  book 
aloud  again.  In  other  words,  while  the  summer  school  students  were  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
written  language  every  day,  they  were  not  expected  to  engage  in  much  individual 
problem  solving  that  would  enable  them  to  practice  orchestrating  reading  strategies  on 
imfamiliar,  connected  text. 

Limited  time  allocated  for  students'  individual  reading  and  problem  solving 
during  the  summer  school  sessions  was  unfortunate,  given  that  available  evidence 
indicates  that  volume  of  reading  is  linked  to  students'  achieving  increased  literacy 
proficiency  (AUington,  2001;  Krashen,  1993;  AUington  &  McGill-Franzen,  1989). 

Similarly,  pedagogical  constraints  imposed  by  the  summer  school  curriculum 
precluded  students  fi"om  engaging  in  much  problem  solving  during  writing.  More  often, 
the  focus  of  instruction  for  first  and  second  graders  was  to  add  one  or  two  words  to 
prescribed  sentence  starters,  or  use  targeted  high-fi-equency  words  to  construct  sentences. 
This  practice  conflicts  with  research  that  suggests  to  become  a  proficient  writer,  students 
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must  have  many  opportunities  to  construct  extended  text  (Graves,  1983;  1994).  Indeed  as 

Calkins  (2001)  recommended, 

Writing  can  be  a  very  powerful  way  to  teach  reading  skills,  especially  for 
struggling  readers  who  need  to  become  more  resourceful  word  solvers.  If  there  is 
an  after-school  or  summer  school  program  for  vulnerable  readers,  writing  needs  to 
be  a  priority.  (Calkins,  200 1 ,  p.224) 

As  previously  noted,  the  teachers  provided  feedback  related  to  pedagogy  that 
instruction  was  too  fast-paced  during  summer  school.  They  would  have  preferred  to 
spend  a  longer  period  of  time  focusing  on  fewer  skills  and  fewer  essential  questions. 
Another  recommendation  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  instruction  was  to  incorporate  two  or 
three  blocks  during  one  day  rather  than  try  to  fit  in  all  four.  In  fact,  during  several  of  the 
afternoon  workshops,  teachers  spent  time  addressing  their  concerns  about  how  to  "cover" 
the  curricular  content  of  the  summer  school  program.  Many  teachers  admitted  they  had 
given  up  on  trying  to  follow  the  lesson  plans  verbatim.  Reducing  the  number  of  skills 
taught  and  reducing  the  number  of  instructional  blocks  that  were  conducted  every  day 
were  the  two  primary  adaptations  teachers  made  to  their  lesson  plans  during  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks.  These  adaptations  seemed  to  reflect  the  teachers'  lowered  expectations  for 
summer  school  students  and  their  propensity  for  instruction  geared  toward  remediation 
rather  than  acceleration.  Other  suggestions  made  by  the  teachers  regarding  pedagogy 
within  the  summer  school  curriculum  included  more  motivating  activities  for  students 
and  more  manipulatives  for  instruction.  Teachers'  feedback  was  supported  by  their 
enthusiasm  for  adding  the  game-like  activities  introduced  for  phonics  and  sight  word 
vocabulary  development  during  Week  2.  Clearly,  the  teachers  were  interested  in  making 
summer  school  more  fun  for  their  students  and  for  them. 
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In  summary,  then,  there  was  a  noticeable  disconnection  among  the  summer  school 
curriculum  and  the  teacher  professional  development  curriculum.  In  some  cases,  the 
content  did  not  "gel"  well  between  the  two  programs;  in  other  cases,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
discrepancy  between  underlying  conceptions  of  teachers'  knowledge.  Whereas  the 
summer  school  curriculum  treated  teachers  as  instructional  technicians,  at  least  some  of 
the  professional  development  curriculum  viewed  teaching  as  a  highly  complex  process 
that  involved  analysis  of  student  behavior  and  instructional  decision-making.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  most  of  the  participating  teachers  felt  more  comfortable  with 
the  scripted  lesson  plans.  As  one  district  supervisor  said,  "In  a  way,  that's  part  of  our 
system's  fault  because  we  feed  everything  to  the  teachers. . . .  We've  had  pretty  tight 
reins  on  what  the  teachers  could  and  couldn't  do,  and  now  we  are  coming  into  a  lot  of 
scripted  programs.  We  are  saying  these  are  great  programs  and  they  show  great  results, 
and  so  teachers  will  basically  say,  'Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do  and  I  will  do  it.'" 
Site-Based  Coaching  Component 

The  coaching  component  of  the  summer  school  program  was  designed  to  enable 
coaches  to  provide  follow-up  feedback  after  observing  teachers  implementing  the 
summer  school  curriculum  and  some  of  the  instructional  innovations  presented  during  the 
workshops  in  their  classrooms.  The  number  of  classroom  observations  and  feedback 
sessions  varied  across  teachers  and  coaches,  depending  on  the  number  of  teachers  at  each 
school  and  the  number  of  administrative  tasks  the  coaches  performed.  Some  teachers 
reported  they  were  observed  by  their  coach  and  engaged  in  coaching  sessions  with  them 
at  least  twice  a  week;  other  teachers  reported  they  almost  never  interacted  with  their 
coach.  Interview  data  suggests  that  some  coaches  appeared  to  be  more  comfortable  in 
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administrative  roles  that  more  closely  resembled  their  duties  as  curriculum  generalists 
during  the  school  year,  rather  than  in  classroom-based  roles  that  required  them  to  observe 
lessons  and  provide  constructive  feedback  to  teachers.  Some  coaches  (and  some  teachers) 
felt  less  comfortable  with  the  practice  of  dropping  by  classrooms  unannounced  and 
interacting  directly  with  students  and  teachers  in  the  classrooms.  Some  coaches  preferred 
to  take  a  more  "behind  the  scenes"  approach  by  supplying  teachers  with  materials  and 
equipment,  and  occasionally  removing  a  student  from  the  classroom  for  instruction, 
assessment,  or  behavioral  interventions. 

The  coaches  received  some  prior  training  for  their  role  as  a  summer  school  coach 
during  a  half-day  workshop  in  which  they  were  given  guidelines  for  conducting  post- 
observational  conferences  with  teachers,  and  for  reflecting  on  their  own  coaching 
experiences.  Based  on  the  cognitive  coaching  approach  developed  by  Costa  and 
Garmston  (1985;  1994),  the  focus  of  the  coaching  interactions  was  intended  to  (a) 
improve  student  learning;  (b)  support  instructional  change;  (c)  enhance  teacher  and,  thus, 
student  thinking;  (d)  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  teaching  diversity;  (e)  promote 
collegiality;  and  (f)  develop  teachers'  and  coaches'  conceptions  of  effective  instruction. 
Distinctions  were  made  between  coaching  and  evaluation,  and  between  effective  and 
ineffective  feedback.  For  example,  effective  feedback  was  characterized  as  providing 
specific  evidence  of  student  outcomes  relative  to  teachers'  instructional  intentions, 
whereas  ineffective  feedback  was  characterized  as  providing  nonspecific  praise  or  advice 
such  as  "try  harder"  or  "good  job." 

Coaches  were  given  a  few  broad  questions  to  use  during  interactions  with  teachers 
to  foster  their  reflective  thinking,  as  well  as  several  more  specific  questions  for  their  own 
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self-reflection  (see  Appendix  K  for  coaching  feedback  and  reflection  questions).  There 
were  some  differences  between  the  coaching  format  used  in  the  summer  school  practicum 
and  guidelines  for  cognitive  coaches.  For  example,  coaches  were  not  instructed  on 
whether  they  should  collect  data  in  teachers'  classrooms  to  guide  their  coaching 
interactions,  nor  were  they  given  any  observational  tools  with  which  to  collect  evidence 
of  teacher  behaviors  or  student  outcomes.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
objectives  for  coaching,  such  as  developing  a  deeper  appreciation  of  teaching  diversity 
and  promoting  teacher  thinking  and  reflection,  did  not  seem  well  supported  by  the 
scripted  summer  school  curriculum.  Coaches  were  not  required  to  provide  written 
evidence  of  their  interactions  with  teachers  or  of  their  self-reflections. 

As  one  of  the  coaches  for  each  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study,  I  did 
not  participate  in  the  coaching  workshop  attended  by  the  district  coaches;  however,  I  did 
receive  the  same  written  materials  and  guidelines  for  coaching,  and  a  district  supervisor 
debriefed  me  over  the  telephone.  Unique  to  other  coaching  interactions,  I  collected 
observational  data  while  I  was  in  the  teachers'  classrooms.  These  written  records  were 
sometimes  used  to  guide  my  coaching  interactions  with  participating  teachers.  As  the 
teachers  and  I  became  more  comfortable  with  the  practice  of  observing  in  their 
classrooms  and  providing  feedback,  my  role  as  participant  observer  became  more  active. 
Sometimes  I  left  my  note  taking  to  interact  directly  with  the  teachers  and  students  during 
instruction.  Overall,  my  coaching  interactions  more  closely  resembled  the  expert 
coaching  model,  in  part,  because  of  my  participation  in  the  practicum  as  a  guided  reading 
workshop  facilitator.  The  teachers'  interactions  with  their  other  coach,  many  of  whom 
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were  learning  about  guided  reading  along  with  the  teachers,  tended  to  be  more 
collaborative. 

Written  feedback  from  all  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  professional 
development  indicated  that  the  use  of  coaches  was  considered  a  primary  strength  of  the 
program;  indeed,  several  teachers  stated  they  would  have  liked  more  time  with  the  coach 
at  their  school.  However,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  teachers  highly  regarded  the  coaches' 
role  in  providing  them  feedback  on  their  classroom  instruction,  or  if  they  were  more 
appreciative  of  the  coaches'  role  in  providing  assistance  with  materials  and  students. 

Participants  of  the  Studv 

Purposeful  sampling  was  used  to  select  three  first-grade  and  two  second-grade 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum  and  attended  all  of  the  guided 
reading  workshops.  From  the  small  pool  of  teachers  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the 
study,  I  selected  these  five  teachers  because  they  worked  at  different  summer  school  sites 
that  served  students  from  the  range  of  socioeconomic  levels  represented  in  the  school 
district.  Although  I  collected  data  for  all  five  teachers  throughout  the  summer  school 
practicum,  I  decided  to  analyze  the  data  for  only  two  first-grade  teachers  and  one  second- 
grade  teacher  for  the  study.  My  decision  to  eliminate  one  first-grade  and  one  second- 
grade  teacher  from  the  study  was  based  on  the  fact  that  these  teachers  did  not  consistently 
interact  with  a  second  coach  throughout  the  data  collection  period. 

Table  6-3  summarizes  information  pertaining  to  teachers'  and  coaches'  level  of 
education,  teaching  certification,  teaching  and  other  education  experience,  and  scores  and 
theoretical  orientations  to  reading  based  on  responses  to  items  on  the  Theoretical 
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Orientation  to  Reading  Profile.  All  reported  teachers'  and  coaches'  names  are 
pseudonyms  (excluding  my  name). 

As  Table  6-3  shows,  the  six  educators  who  participated  in  the  study  (excluding 
myself)  were  women  who  had  between  18  and  29  years'  experience  in  education.  One 
participant  was  Afi-ican-American  and  the  rest  were  Caucasian.  The  average  number  of 
years'  experience  for  participants  was  23,  which  is  5  years  more  than  the  average  level  of 
experience  of  the  educators  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  program  as  a  whole. 


Table  6-3.  Information  for  Teachers  and  Coaches  Who  Participated  in  the  Study 


Name 

*  Pseudo- 
name 

Summer 
school 
grade 
level 

Gender 

Ethnicity 

Highest 
degree 

Teaching 
certification 

Teaching/ 
Education 
experience 

TORP 
score/ 
Reading 
perspective 

Teachers 

Brenda* 

1 

Female 

Anglo 

MA 

Elementary 

20 

84-Skills 

Debra* 

2 

Female 

Anglo 

BS 

Elementary 

24 

90-Skills 

Margaret* 

1 

Female 

African 
American 

BS 

Elementary/ 
Middle 

18 

69-Sldlls 

Coaches 

Tanya* 

NA 

Female 

Anglo 

MA 

Elementary 

25 

81 -Skills 

Sherry* 

NA 

Female 

Anglo 

BS 

Elementary 

29 

70-Skills 

Laura* 

NA 

Female 

Anglo 

MS 

Elementary/ 
Middle/ 

High 
School/ 

Special  Ed. 

21 

87-Skills 

Rhonda 
(researcher) 

NA 

Female 

Anglo 

PhD 
Candi- 
date 

Elementary/ 
Middle 

Special  Ed. 

Elementary 
Reading 

10 

101 -Skills 

Three  participants  held  master's  degrees  in  education,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  master's  degrees  held  by  the  larger  pool  of  summer  school  participants.  All 
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six  participants  were  certified  to  teach  elementary  school;  in  addition,  one  teacher  also 
held  high  school  and  special  education  certification. 

The  participants'  scores  on  the  Theoretical  Orientation  to  Reading  Profile  ranged 
from  69  to  90  points,  which  placed  all  of  them  within  the  Skills  category  related  to  their 
perspectives  toward  reading  instruction.  While  the  reading  perspectives  of  these  teachers 
were  similar  to  the  larger  group  of  educators,  their  average  TORP  score  of  80  points  was 
7  points  higher  than  the  average  score  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  Still,  only  two  participants 
of  the  study  scored  within  the  predicted  range  for  teachers  to  acquire  a  constructivist 
approach  to  reading  instruction  without  difficulty.  One  additional  teacher  almost  reached 
this  range.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  reading  perspectives  were  more  closely 
matched  between  teachers  and  their  coaches  than  others.  For  example,  Brenda  and  her 
coach,  Tanya,  had  TORP  scores  that  were  only  3  points  apart;  whereas,  there  was  a  20- 
point  difference  in  TORP  scores  between  Doreen  and  Sherry,  and  an  18-point  difference 
between  Margaret  and  Laura.  Also  notable  is  the  fact  that  there  was  a  differential  range  of 
1 1  points  to  32  points  for  TORP  scores  between  the  teachers  and  me.  I  served  as  a  second 
coach  for  all  three  participating  teachers.  My  TORP  score  of  101  placed  me  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  Skills  category,  only  10  points  short  of  a  Whole  Language  orientation  to 
reading  instruction.  The  differences  in  TORP  scores  indicate  that  some  teachers  and  their 
coaches  held  divergent  perspectives  about  literacy  teaching  and  learning. 
My  Role  as  an  "Active  Participant-Observer"  in  the  Research  Studv 

My  decision  to  serve  as  a  second  coach  for  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the 
study  was  two-fold.  First,  since  my  interest  was  in  examining  interactions  between 
teachers  and  coaches  during  the  summer  school  practicum,  I  thought  I  would  gain  a  more 
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realistic  picture  of  the  coaching  role  in  this  context  by  actually  working  with  teaches  in  a 

coaching  capacity.  Second,  I  was  encouraged  to  provide  feedback  to  teachers  as  part  of 

my  role  as  a  professional  development  workshop  facilitator.  These  dual  roles  enabled  me 

to  obtain  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  context  and  participants  of  the  summer  school 

practicum.  Spradley  (1980)  described  various  types  of  participant  observation  according 

to  degrees  of  involvement,  both  with  people  and  in  the  activities  the  researcher  observes. 

Types  of  participation  ranging  from  low  to  high  involvement  include  (a)  nonparticipation, 

(b)  passive,  (c)  moderate,  (d)  active,  and  (e)  complete.  As  Spradley  explained, 

The  active  participant  seeks  to  do  what  other  people  are  doing,  not  merely  to  gain 
acceptance,  but  to  more  fully  learn  the  cultural  rules  for  behavior.  (Spradley, 
1980,  p.  60) 

My  position  as  both  a  workshop  facilitator  and  feedback  coach  brought  me  into 
active  contact  with  all  of  the  participants  of  the  summer  school  program,  particularly 
those  teachers  and  coaches  who  were  involved  in  the  study.  Once  a  week  throughout  the 
summer  school  session,  I  visited  the  classrooms  of  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study, 
and  1  conducted  multiple  coaching  sessions  and  an  individual  interview  with  all  of  them. 
As  summer  school  progressed,  and  the  teachers  and  1  became  more  comfortable  in  their 
classrooms,  my  active  participation  with  teachers  and  students  during  classroom 
instruction  increased.  However,  I  did  not  assume  the  same  responsibilities  for  classroom 
instruction  as  the  participating  teachers,  nor  did  I  assume  responsibilities  that  were 
identical  to  the  other  coaches. 

Although  I  developed  a  friendly  and  collaborative  rapport  with  all  of  the  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  study,  my  role  as  an  external  consultant  set  me  apart  from  the 
other  coaches  who  provided  feedback  to  the  teachers.  The  teachers  and  coaches  tended  to 
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view  me  as  an  "expert"  on  guided  reading,  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  my 
name  and  specific  suggestions  I  made  were  referenced  in  coaching  sessions  between 
partners  of  the  three  dyads.  Indeed,  my  own  coaching  sessions  with  teachers  could  best 
be  characterized  as  a  form  of  "expert"  coaching,  in  which  teachers  would  often  look  to 
me  for  advice  on  how  to  resolve  instructional  and  behavioral  issues  that  came  up  during 
the  sunmier  school  sessions.  I  must  admit  that  I  sometimes  had  difficulty  refraining  from 
slipping  into  an  evaluative  role  during  my  coaching  interactions,  particularly  after 
observing  teachers'  instructional  actions  that  I  believed  were  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
their  students.  This  dilemma  has  been  described  by  other  researchers  (e.g.,  Richardson  & 
Anders,  1994;  Manoucheri,  2002)  who  also  were  actively  involved  in  the  coaching 
process.  Still,  I  occasionally  cringed  as  I  was  analyzing  my  coaching  interactions  and 
recognized  the  number  of  judgmental  (both  negative  and  positive)  comments  I  made  to 
teachers.  My  experience  made  me  even  more  aware  of  how  important  it  is  for  coaches  to 
analyze  and  reflect  on  their  discourse  with  teachers  in  order  to  enhance  their  efficacy  as 
facilitators  of  teacher  learning  and  teacher  change.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the 
coach  is  an  external  consultant  or  a  peer. 

I  had  never  been  in  this  school  district  prior  to  my  involvement  with  the  summer 
school  program.  The  first  time  I  met  all  of  the  teachers  and  coaches  who  participated  in 
the  study  was  during  the  afternoon  professional  development  workshops.  In  fact,  the 
district  coaches  reported  that,  although  in  some  cases  they  knew  the  teacher  with  whom 
they  interacted  beforehand,  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  worked  with  the  teacher 
directly.  As  is  the  case  anytime  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  each  other  come  into 
contact,  a  period  of  relationship  building  was  necessary  for  partners  to  begin  to  develop 
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trust  between  them.  The  summer  school  program  ran  for  only  four  weeks;  hence,  some 
coaching  partners  achieved  a  higher  level  of  rapport  and  trust  than  others  during  this  brief 
time  period.  Establishing  a  sense  of  ease  between  the  teachers  and  myself  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  videotaping  I  conducted  in  the  teachers'  classrooms. 

Finally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  professional  beliefs  about  literacy  teaching  and 
learning  impacted  how  1  approached  both  the  investigation  and  my  role  as  workshop 
facilitator  and  coach.  There  was  a  marked  difference  between  my  score  on  the  TORP  and 
those  of  several  of  the  teachers  and  coaches  who  participated  in  the  study,  indicating  I 
may  have  held  divergent  views  about  literacy  teaching  and  learning.  These  differences 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  I  participated  in  a  teacher  education  program  at  the 
height  of  the  whole  language  movement,  several  years  after  the  teachers  and  coaches 
began  their  teaching  careers.  The  constructivist  focus  of  my  teacher  education  program 
may  have  been  quite  different  than  that  of  other  teachers. 

My  prior  experience  as  a  Reading  Recovery©  and  early  literacy  teacher  provided 
me  with  ample  opportunities  to  implement  individual  and  small-group  guided  reading 
instruction  with  leveled  books.  I  am  committed  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach, 
provided  it  is  embedded  into  a  reading  program  that  also  includes  heterogeneous 
grouping  formats  and  plenty  of  time  for  students  to  read  self-selected  books 
independently.  In  fact,  during  my  observations  in  teachers'  summer  school  classrooms 
and  my  discussions  with  teachers  during  the  afternoon  workshops,  I  became  distressed 
about  the  lack  of  time  students  were  given  to  read  and  write  independently,  or  to  practice 
using  problem-solving  strategies  that  I  believe  would  have  better  enhanced  their  literacy 
development.  My  criticisms  of  the  summer  school  curriculum  are  based  on  the  lack  of 
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time  that  was  built  into  the  program  for  students'  independent  reading  and  writing,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  opportunities  it  gave  the  teachers  to  make  instructional  decisions  based 
on  their  observations  of  students'  literacy  needs. 

I  am  aware  that  my  critical  stance  toward  the  scripted  curriculum  must  be 
weighed  against  the  constraints  posed  by  the  short-term  summer  program,  and  the  fact 
that,  as  an  external  consultant,  I  do  not  normally  operate  within  the  realities  of  classroom 
teaching,  particularly  within  the  cultural  community  of  this  school  district.  Indeed,  at 
times  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  highlight  my  classroom  experience  in  order  to  legitimize 
the  recommendations  I  made  as  a  workshop  facilitator  and  coach.  One  district  supervisor 
told  me  that  many  teachers  in  the  district  were  skeptical  of  university  consultants  and 
their  often  "ivory  tower"  perspectives  of  literacy  teaching  and  learning.  Certainly,  this 
impacted  my  encounters  with  teachers  and  should  be  considered  in  the  analysis  of 
discourse  within  my  coaching  interactions  with  them. 

Contextual  Influences  on  Teacher  Learning  during  the  Summer  School  Practicum 

Based  on  a  thematic  analysis  of  all  the  data  I  collected  for  the  study,  as  well  as  my 
own  "felt  sense"  (Lincoln  &.  Guba,  1985)  of  the  summer  school  practicum,  I  next  discuss 
some  general  conclusions  I  drew  about  the  contextual  influences  on  teacher  learning 
during  the  summer  school  practicum.  Further  discussions  of  contextual  influences  are 
provided  in  Chapters  7  through  9. 

This  was  an  experienced  group  of  teachers  who  had  taught  for  many  years  using 
structured  programs  and  curriculum-based  assessments.  Although  some  of  the  teachers 
had  participated  in  professional  development  focusing  on  more  constructivist  approaches 
to  literacy  instruction,  they  were  accustomed  to  relying  on  the  district-adopted  reading 
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programs  to  "teach"  reading  to  children.  The  majority  of  teachers  were  not  as 
comfortable  in  moving  beyond  curriculum  guidelines  to  make  more  instructional 
decisions  based  on  their  own  observations  of  students'  reading  and  writing. 

Teachers  viewed  their  role  in  educating  students  as  consumers  of  expert 
educational  knowledge,  rather  than  as  generators  of  classroom-based  knowledge.  Most  of 
them  saw  knowledge  as  residing  in  researchers  and  other  "experts,"  and  particularly  in 
the  packaged  programs  and  materials  the  district  purchased  for  literacy  instruction.  The 
district  fostered  this  conception  of  knowledge  by  requiring  teachers  to  rely  on  these 
packaged  programs  for  instruction,  and  the  unit  tests  included  in  the  programs  for  student 
assessment.  Although  the  district  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  create  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  learn  how  to  provide  responsive  instruction  through  guided  reading  lessons, 
and  how  to  assess  students  through  running  records,  they  still  required  teachers  to  follow 
a  scripted  summer  school  curriculum  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  program.  Indeed, 
the  prescribed  summer  school  curriculum  reflected  values  about  teaching  and  learning 
that  were  held,  in  general,  at  the  district  level:  First,  teachers  should  follow  a  prescribed 
curriculum  in  order  to  teach  struggling  students  how  to  read  and  write  and,  second, 
struggling  learners  who  attended  summer  school  needed  the  same  instruction  and  the 
same  materials  in  order  to  master  literacy  basics. 

The  teachers  were  skeptical  about  the  feasibility  of  accelerating  literacy  progress 
of  the  children  considered  to  be  "at-risk"  who  attended  summer  school.  They  were 
inclined  to  want  to  slow  down  the  instruction  they  provided  to  these  students,  and  to  limit 
the  amount  of  "real"  reading  and  writing  opportunities  for  them.  They  were  more 
comfortable  in  designing  and  implementing  skills  lessons  that  focused  on  individual  letter 
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sounds  or  words,  than  in  simply  allowing  students  to  read  and  write  at  whatever  level 
they  happened  to  be  on.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  teachers  were  not  sure 
how  to  provide  scaffolds  for  struggling  students  during  their  attempts  to  read  continuous 
text.  The  summer  school  students  certainly  demonstrated  reluctance  and  frustration 
toward  reading  and  writing,  and  most  teachers  responded  to  these  behaviors  by  wanting 
to  make  summer  school  "more  fun,"  thus,  decreasing  the  amount  of  reading  and  writing 
students  were  expected  to  do.  In  addition,  teachers  were  anxious,  and  relieved,  to  follow 
the  scripted  summer  school  curriculum,  which  provided  limited  reading  and  writing 
activities  for  students. 

The  teachers'  scores  on  the  TORP  (Deford,  1985)  portion  of  the  questiormaire 
reflected  many  of  their  beliefs  that  the  summer  school  students  were  not  ready  for 
authentic  reading  and  writing  tasks  because  they  had  not  yet  mastered  the  basics. 
Moreover,  teachers  were  reluctant  to  allow  students  to  make  mistakes,  either  because 
they  believed  errors  would  become  habituated  or  because  they  perceived  student  errors  as 
an  indication  of  their  teaching  ineffectiveness.  Accordingly,  teachers  were  more 
enthusiastic  about  introducing  literacy  games  that  focused  on  decontextualized,  basic 
skills  than  instructing  students  on  strategy  use  as  they  attempted  to  read  and  write 
continuous  text.  In  fact,  my  field  notes  in  the  summer  school  classrooms  of  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  study  show  that  only  approximately  10  minutes  or  less  was  allotted 
each  day  for  students  to  read  continuous  text  themselves.  Because  all  of  the  teachers  who 
taught  summer  school  followed  the  same  curriculum,  I  believe  my  field  notes  are 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  time  given  over  to  student  reading  in  other  classrooms. 
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Further  emergent  themes  are  discussed  in  Chapter  9.  Now  that  I  have  made  some 
general  inferences  about  contextual  factors,  I  turn  my  attention  next  to  a  discussion  of  the 
discourse  between  the  six  participating  teacher-coach  dyads.  Here  is  a  schematic  of  the 
discourse  partners  (Figure  6-2): 


Dyad  5 


Tanya 


Dyad  6 


Rhonda 


Teachers 


Figure  6-2.  The  six  teacher-coach  dyads  participating  in  the  study 


CHAPTER  7 

DOMAINS  OF  MEANING  WITHIN  COACHING  INTERACTIONS 
As  I  interacted  with  teachers,  coaches,  and  other  educators  during  the  summer 

school  practicum,  I  wrote  about  my  experiences  in  a  field  journal.  Here  are  my  notes  for 

the  second  day: 

7-09— Day  2 

PD  (professional  development)  workshops  in  the  afternoon  are  going  pretty  well. 
Not  sure  how  much  the  teachers  are  getting  out  of  it,  though.  T.  and  I  talked  about 
getting  teachers  to  share  more  of  the  small-group  activities.  Will  do  this  tomorrow 
when  they  analyze  book  difficulty.  Also  need  to  ask  the  principal  at  (a  school)  to 
participate  in  the  study.  I  videotaped  my  first  classroom  lesson.  D.  did  a  good  job 
but  didn't  incorporate  much  of  what  I've  been  talking  about.  She  agreed  to  allow 
us  to  talk  about  the  tape  in  the  PD  session — that  was  helpful.  I'll  go  back  to 
(another  school)  tomorrow.  I'm  still  trying  to  define  my  role  as  the  facilitator. 

This  journal  entry  shows  that  in  order  to  make  sense  of  my  experiences  I 
organized  the  people,  places,  objects,  and  ideas  I  encountered  into  specific  categories  of 
meaning.  For  example,  I  unconsciously  categorized  my  perceptions  of  the  workshops  in 
several,  distinct  ways.  First,  I  perceived  and  wrote  about  the  workshops  as  a  certain  kind 
of  workshop — "afternoon"  and  "professional  development."  Second,  I  viewed  the 
workshops  as  a  place  for  doing  certain  things — "sharing  small-group  activities," 
"analyzing  book  difficulty,"  and  "discussing  a  teacher's  literacy  lesson  on  videotape". 
Third,  I  categorized  the  workshops  as  having  a  certain  attribute  or  characteristic — they 
were  "going  pretty  well." 

In  fact,  researchers  have  found  that  members  of  every  culture  create  a  myriad  of 
categories  for  their  experiences  by  classifying  individual  things  into  one  or  more  groups. 
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Thus,  in  many  cultures  a  saxophone,  guitar,  and  piano,  all  individual  objects,  are 
classified  as  part  of  a  group  of  musical  instruments.  Different  cultures  may  create  unique 
categories  of  meaning  based  on  that  culture's  social  activities,  institutions,  knowledge, 
values,  and  artifacts.  For  instance,  Native  Alaskans,  the  Innuit,  have  developed  a  category 
for  snow  that  includes  200  different  kinds  of  snow! 

Domains,  as  cultural  categories  of  meaning,  consist  of  a  cover  term,  included 
terms,  and  semantic  relationships.  The  cover  term  represents  the  name  of  the  domain;  the 
included  terms  are  the  names  given  to  smaller  categories  of  meaning  inside  the  domain; 
and  semantic  relationships  define  the  included  terms  by  linking  them  in  specific  ways  to 
the  cover  term  (Spradley,  1979,  1980;  Hatch,  2002).  Each  of  the  elements  of  a  domain  is 
illustrated  in  my  journal  entry  presented  above.  "Workshops"  is  one  possible  cover  term, 
or  domain  name,  that  appears  in  the  entry.  Included  terms  within  this  domain  consist  of 
"afternoon"  and  "professional  development."  The  way  the  included  terms,  "afternoon" 
and  "professional  development,"  are  related  to  the  cover  term,  "workshops,"  (in  other 
words,  their  semantic  relationship)  is  that  these  included  terms  represent  "kinds  of 
workshops.  In  subsequent  journal  entries,  I  might  have  added  other  included  terms  to  the 
"workshop"  domain,  such  as  "mandatory,"  "district-sponsored,"  and  "literacy." 

The  journal  entry  consists  of  other  included  terms  and  semantic  relationships  for 
the  cover  term,  "workshops."  For  example,  "going  pretty  well"  is  linked  to  "workshops" 
in  that  the  term  describes  a  "characteristic  of  the  workshops.  "Sharing  small-group 
activities,"  "analyzing  text  difficulty,"  and  "discussing  a  videotape"  are  related  to 
"workshops"  because  they  are  all  part  of  my  conception  that  workshops  are  "places  for 
doing"  these  activities.  As  I  interacted  with  teachers,  coaches,  principals,  and  district 
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supervisors  involved  in  the  summer  school  practicum,  I  broadened  my  perception  of  the 
"workshop"  domain  by  adding  included  terms  and  semantic  relationships  to  my  personal 
schema  based  on  the  experiences  of  other  participants.  Their  perceptions  might  have  been 
quite  different  from  my  own.  In  fact,  later  journal  entries  show  that  I  came  to  realize  that 
teachers  viewed  the  workshops  as  "places  for  doing"  lesson  plans  for  the  next  day's 
instruction  in  their  siammer  school  classrooms,  and  district  supervisors  saw  the 
workshops  as  "places  for  doing"  administrative  paperwork. 

Although  categories  of  meaning  are  limitless  and  divergent  both  within  and  across 
cultures  and  subcultures,  Spradley  (1980)  and  other  ethnographers  have  found  certain 
universal  semantic  relationships  that  members  of  all  cultures  use  to  one  extent  or  another 
in  organizing  and  making  sense  of  their  experiences.  Table  7-1  lists  nine  semantic 
relationships  for  defining  domains  of  discourse  (Spradley,  1980). 
Table  7-1.  Semantic  Relationships  for  Domains  in  the  Coaching  Discourse 


> 

Strict  inclusion  (X  is  a  kind  of  Y) 

> 

Spatial  (X  is  a  place  in  Y) 

> 

Cause-effect  (X  is  a  result  of  Y) 

> 

Rationale  (X  is  a  reason  for  doing  Y) 

> 

Location  for  action  (X  is  place  for  doing  Y) 

> 

Function  (X  is  used  for  Y) 

> 

Means-end  (X  is  a  way  to  do  Y) 

> 

Sequence  (X  is  a  step  (stage)  in  Y) 

Attribution  (X  is  a  characteristic  of  Y) 

(Spradley,  1980) 

In  Search  of  Domains  of  Meaning  in  Teacher-Coach  Discourse 
Domain  analysis,  a  form  of  inductive  analysis  (Hatch,  2002),  represented  an  ideal 
way  to  look  for  the  meaning  teachers  and  coaches  co-constructed  during  their  summer 
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school  interactions.  By  analyzing  the  discourse  for  the  use  of  various  domains,  I  could 
not  only  determine  what  teachers  and  coaches  talked  about  when  they  met,  but  I  also 
could  ascertain  how  they  talked  about  those  topics.  In  making  those  important 
determinations  about  the  teacher-coach  discourse,  and  after  looking  at  the  videotapes  to 
confirm  or  disconfirm  the  actions  teachers  said  they  would  take,  I  could  then  make  some 
inferences  about  level  of  potential  support  provided  by  various  domains  within  the 
teacher-coach  discourse. 

To  begin  the  analysis,  I  read  through  transcribed  data  for  all  of  the  coaching 
interactions  that  took  place  between  each  of  the  six  participating  teacher-coach  dyads, 
beginning  with  Margaret  and  Laura,  whom  I  designated  as  teacher-coach  Dyad  1 . 1 
decided  to  call  each  coaching  session  a  single  coaching  episode,  so  I  noted  the  dyad  and 
episode  number  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  domain  sheets  I  used  to  analyze  the  data  (Hatch, 
2002;  Spradley,  1980).  I  created  a  different  domain  sheet  for  each  semantic  relationship 
that  I  interpreted  from  the  data.  On  the  domain  sheets,  I  recorded  these  semantic 
relationships  and  their  cover  terms  and  included  terms,  which  created  particular 
categories  of  meaning  within  the  teacher-coach  discourse.  Also  on  the  domain  sheets,  I 
noted  the  line  number  from  the  transcripts  where  I  found  evidence  of  the  domains.  I 
repeated  this  process  to  complete  a  domain  analysis  for  all  of  the  coaching  episodes 
between  the  six  participating  teacher-coach  dyads.  The  end  result  of  this  stage  of  the 
analysis  was  a  pile  of  completed  domain  sheets  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  sample  domain 
analysis  sheet). 

Next,  I  read  through  all  of  the  domain  sheets  and  created  a  preliminary  domain 
list  for  each  teacher-coach  dyad  (Hatch,  2002;  Spradley,  1980).  The  domain  list  consisted 
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of  all  the  semantic  relationships  I  identified  in  the  data,  and  their  associated  included 
terms  and  cover  terms.  After  all  of  the  preliminary  domain  lists  were  completed,  I  reread 
each  list  looking  for  possible  relationships  among  the  domains  (Hatch,  2002).  This 
process  allowed  me  to  collapse  some  of  the  domains  together  and  to  revise  others.  In 
addition,  as  I  read  back  through  the  domain  list  for  each  dyad,  I  noted  the  instructional 
context  of  the  statements  made  by  teachers  and  coaches.  This  process  required  me  to 
reread  the  transcripts  in  order  to  place  specific  statements  in  its  situated  context.  For 
example,  when  Margaret  (Dyad  1)  discussed  her  reasons  for  comparing  color  words  in 
two  books,  she  was  referring  to  her  classroom  instruction  during  the  shared  reading 
literacy  block.  In  fact,  while  rereading  the  domain  lists  and  transcripts  of  the  tape- 
recorded  coaching  interactions,  I  found  that  most  of  the  dialogue  between  teachers  and 
coaches  corresponded  to  one  of  the  four  literacy  blocks  that  comprised  the  summer 
school  curriculum:  1)  shared  reading,  2)  phonics,  3)  guided  reading,  and  4)  writing. 
Hatch  (2002)  described  this  process  as  a  search  for  "frames  of  analysis." 

Next,  I  applied  principles  of  analytic  induction  (Denzin,  1978;  Hatch,  2002)  as  I, 
once  again,  returned  to  the  transcripts  and  looked  for  counterevidence  to  decide  whether 
or  not  my  identified  frames  of  analysis  were  supported  by  the  data.  During  this  process,  I 
realized  that  teachers  and  coaches  tended  to  talk  about  the  shared  reading  and  phonics 
blocks  together;  thus,  these  two  blocks  were  eventually  collapsed  into  one  fi^me.  Also,  I 
found  that  some  of  the  dialogue  between  teachers  and  coaches  fell  outside  the  context  of 
the  literacy  blocks;  consequently,  a  general  "teaching  and  learning"  frame  was 
established.  Accordingly,  I  categorized  the  coaching  interaction  data  into  four  frames:  (a) 
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guided  reading,  (b)  shared  reading  and  phonics,  (c)  writing,  and  (d)  teaching  and 
learning. 

Then,  I  revised  the  domain  list  for  each  dyad  according  to  these  four  frames. 
During  peer  debriefing  sessions  with  a  doctoral  candidate  colleague,  all  of  the  included 
terms  and  cover  terms  for  each  semantic  relationship  identified  in  the  data  were  re- 
examined for  their  correspondence  to  the  established  frames  of  analysis,  as  well  as  to  the 
domains  of  meaning  that  had  been  constructed  on  the  revised  domain  lists.  After  a 
consensus  was  reached,  a  fi-equency  count  (Ratner,  1997)  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
occurrence  of  semantic  relationships  and  domains  for  each  dyad  and  fi^ame.  Table  7-2 
shows  the  percentage  of  total  included  terms  for  each  frame  of  analysis,  and  for  each 
dyad  and  across  the  six  dyads. 

Table  7-2.  Percentage  of  Included  Terms  by  Frames  for  Each  Dyad  and  Across  Dyads 


Percentage  of  Total 
Included  Terms 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

Discourse  Frames 

1. 

Guided  Reading 

46% 

73% 

68% 

24% 

73% 

18% 

50% 

2. 

Teaching  &.  Learning 

39% 

22% 

15% 

7% 

8% 

17% 

18% 

3. 

Writing 

0% 

3% 

0% 

55% 

15% 

32% 

17.5% 

4. 

Shared  Reading  &, 

15% 

2% 

17% 

14% 

4% 

33% 

14.5% 

Phonics 

As  the  table  shows,  the  teachers  and  coaches  across  the  six  dyads  talked  mostly 
about  guided  reading,  although  Debra  and  I  (Dyad  4)  talked  primarily  about  writing 
during  our  transcribed  interaction,  and  Brenda  and  I  (Dyad  6)  spent  the  majority  of  our 
time  together  discussing  shared  reading/phonics  and  writing.  Based  on  this  analysis  and 
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my  primary  interest  in  guided  reading,  I  decided  to  focus  the  rest  of  my  domain  analysis 
on  the  teacher-coach  discourse  pertaining  to  guided  reading. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  I  compared  and  contrasted  all  of  the  domains  by 
semantic  relationships  across  the  six  teacher-coach  dyads.  This  allowed  me  to  determine 
how  teachers  and  coaches  were  talking  about  similar  topics  and  the  domains  that  were 
used  most  often  by  teachers  and  coaches  during  their  interactions.  Of  the  nine  semantic 
relationships  described  by  Spradley  (1980),  my  data  revealed  that  teachers  and  coaches 
most  often  used  the  following  five  semantic  relationships  to  create  categories  of  meaning 
during  their  coaching  interactions:  (a)  attribution  (characteristics  of  things),  (b)  strict 
inclusion  (kinds  of  things),  (c)  means-end  (ways  to  do  things),  (d)  rationale  (reasons  for 
doing  things),  and  (e)  cause-effect  (results  of  doing  things).  Function  (uses  for  things), 
location  (places  for  things),  location  for  action  (places  for  doing  things)  and  sequence 
(steps  or  stages  in  doing  things)  were  less  fi-equently  used  in  the  teacher-coach  discourse. 

I  created  summary  sheets  (Hatch,  2002)  for  each  semantic  relationship,  and  then 
used  the  summary  sheets  to  construct  tables  that  portrayed  my  findings.  Table  7-3 
presents  a  summary  of  the  fi-equency  of  semantic  relationships  for  each  teacher-coach 
dyad  and  across  the  six  dyads.  Finally,  I  used  recorded  line  numbers  on  the  domain  sheets 
to  assist  me  in  going  back  to  the  transcribed  coaching  interaction  data  to  select 
conversational  excerpts  representing  the  most  predominant  domains.  These  tables  and 
conversational  excerpts  are  presented  in  the  following  sections  as  I  individually  describe 
the  five  most  predominant  semantic  relationships  in  the  teacher-coach  discourse.  In 
addition,  the  discourse  domains  are  discussed  in  terms  of  their  potential  for  supporting 
knowledge  building  related  to  guided  reading  instruction. 
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Attribution  Discourse  for  Guided  Reading 
As  Table  7-3  shows,  the  most  predominant  discourse  domain  category  for  guided 
reading  across  the  dyads  was  attribution,  or  "characteristics  of  things,"  in  which  teachers 
and  coaches  co-constructed  descriptions  of  students,  teachers,  guided  reading,  and  the 
summer  school  practicum. 


Table  7-3.  Included  Terms  by  Semantic  Relationships  for  Each  Dyad  and  Across  Dyads 


Percentage  of  total 
included  terms 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

1 .  Attribution 

8% 

14% 

20% 

36% 

42% 

36% 

26% 

2.   Strict  inclusion 

13% 

31% 

18% 

14% 

15% 

29% 

20% 

3.  Means-end 

23% 

13% 

15% 

21% 

14.5% 

23% 

18% 

4.  Rationale 

28% 

17% 

16% 

18% 

13.5% 

15% 

5.  Cause-effect 

28% 

20% 

12% 

11% 

11% 

7% 

15% 

6.   Location  for  action 

4% 

2% 

2% 

>1.5% 

7.  Location 

1% 

2% 

0.5% 

8.  Sequence 

15% 

4% 

3% 

9.  Function 

>1% 

Table  7-4  depicts  the  attribution  discourse  domains  that  were  co-constructed  by 
the  teacher-coach  dyads.  As  the  table  shows,  the  most  predominant  discourse  domain  for 
attribution  was  characteristics  of  students.  This  domain  represented  twice  as  many 
included  terms  as  all  other  attribution  domains  for  guided  reading  put  together.  The 
teacher-coach  discourse  consisted  of  characteristics  of  students  that  could  be  divided  into 
two  broad  categories:  (a)  academic  and  (b)  behavioral.  Far  more  of  the  teacher-coach 
discourse  was  focused  on  academic  characteristics  than  on  behavioral  characteristics.  The 
discourse  for  academic  and  behavioral  characteristics  could  be  further  subdivided  into  (a) 
a  focus  on  student  strengths  and  (b)  a  focus  on  student  weaknesses.  More  of  the  discourse 
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related  to  students'  academic  characteristics  focused  on  their  strengths.  Discourse  related 
to  behavioral  characteristics  focused  more  on  student  weaknesses. 

Teacher-coach  discourse  related  to  students'  academic  strengths  could  be 
segmented  into  three  categories:  (a)  general  academic  strengths,  (b)  use  of  reading 
strategies,  and  (c)  status/progress  in  guided  reading  groups.  The  general  academic 
strengths  category  consisted  of  nonspecific  attributes  of  students'  reading/learning 
progress,  such  as  "reading  well"  or  "doing  better."  The  use  of  reading  strategies  category 
encompassed  specific  strategies  used  by  students  to  read  connected  text.  The 
status/progress  category  depicted  teacher-coach  discourse  related  to  students'  standing 
and/or  development  in  the  guided  reading  groups. 

Table  7-5  depicts  specific  reading  strategies  used  by  students  that  were  included 
in  the  teacher-coach  discourse  in  relation  to  guided  reading,  as  well  as  specific 
characteristics  of  students'  standing/progress  in  their  guided  reading  groups. 

Tables  7-7  and  7-8  provide  two  representative  conversational  sequences  in  which 
teachers  and  coaches  used  several  attribution  semantic  relationships  associated  with 
students'  academic  performance.  In  the  first  sequence,  Brenda  and  Tanya  (Dyad  5) 
focused  their  discourse  primarily  on  students'  academic  weaknesses;  in  the  second 
sample,  they  shifted  the  discourse  to  focus  mostly  on  students'  academic  strengths,  or  at 
least  their  improvements.  Representative  of  many  discourse  sequences  across  the  dyads 
that  included  attribution  discourse,  the  two  selected  sequences  show  that  teachers  and 
coaches  fi-equently  continued  topics  of  conversation  over  more  than  one  coaching 
episode.  The  sequences  also  show  that  teacher  and  coach  characterizations  of  students' 
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Table  7-4.  Attribution  Domains  for  Each  Teacher-Coach  Dyad  and  Across  Dyads 


Percentage  of  total  included  terms 

Dyad 

Dyad 

Dyad 

Dyad 

Dyad 

Dyad 

Across 

(No.  oj  included  terms  underlined) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Dyads 

1 .    Characteristics  of  Students 

4 

7 

ii 

2 

78 

16 

118 

a.  Academic 

50% 

35% 

43% 

10% 

64% 

59% 

43.5% 

b.  Behavioral 

50% 

0% 

9% 

10% 

18% 

14% 

17% 

2 .    Characteristics  of  Teachers 

0 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

24 

a.    Teacher  Learning 

0% 

38% 

0% 

0% 

6% 

b.    Teacher  Feelings 

10% 

0% 

0% 

6% 

0% 

2.5% 

c.    Teacher  Instruction 

0% 

4% 

20% 

2% 

18% 

7% 

3.    Characteristics  of  Guided  Reading 

0 

iO 

2 

6 

8 

2 

28 

a.    Books  &  Materials 

20% 

10% 

30% 

4% 

9% 

12% 

b.    Elements  of  Lessons 

30% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

0% 

5.5% 

c.  Groups 

0% 

0% 

30% 

1% 

0% 

5% 

4.    Characteristics  of  the  Summer 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

School  Practicum  (in  relation  to  GR) 

5% 

<1 

5.    Characteristics  of  Students 

4 

7 

ii 

2 

78 

16 

118 

a.  Academic 

50% 

35% 

43% 

10% 

64% 

59% 

43.5% 

b.  Behavioral 

50% 

0% 

9% 

10% 

18% 

14% 

17% 

6.    Characteristics  of  Teachers 

0 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

24 

a.    Teacher  Learning 

0% 

38% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

6% 

b.    Teacher  Feelings 

10% 

0% 

0% 

6% 

0% 

2.5% 

c.    Teacher  Instruction 

0% 

4% 

20% 

2% 

18% 

7% 

7.    Characteristics  of  Guided  Reading 

0 

10 

2 

6 

8 

2 

28 

a.    Books  &  Materials 

20% 

10% 

30% 

4% 

9% 

b.    Elements  of  Lessons 

30% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

0% 

12% 

c.  Groups 

0% 

0% 

30% 

1% 

0% 

5.5% 

8.    Characteristics  of  Summer  School 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5% 

Practicum  (in  relation  to  GR) 

0 

5% 

i 
<1 
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Table  7-5.  Attribution  Discourse  Related  to  Students '  Use  of  Reading  Strategies  and 
Status/Progress  in  Guided  Reading  Groups 


Students'  use  of  reading  strategies 

> 

Reading  a  self-selected  book  fluently 

> 

Attending  to  print 

> 

Tracking  print 

> 

Using  one-to-one  correspondence 

> 

Using  self-correction 

> 

Attending  to  choral  readinp 

> 

Partner  reading 

> 

Problem  solving  at  instructional  level 

> 

Reading  high-frequency  words  in  text 

> 

Reading  unfamiliar  words  embedded  in  text 

> 

Reading  with  high  accuracy  on  Running  Records 

> 

Thinking  about  describing  words  in  text 

> 

Predicting  and  looking  at  picture  clues  in  text 

Students'  status/progress  in  guided  reading  groups 

> 

Student  had  no  problem  with  a  Level  B  book. 

> 

A  student  was  reading  beyond  "In  My  Pocket." 

> 

A  student  caught  on  to  her  role  as  a  reading  partner. 

> 

Students  don't  need  a  read  aloud  first. 

> 

Students  don't  need  partner  reading  first. 

> 

A  student  was  not  challenged  by  the  text. 

> 

A  student  doesn't  need  support  from  another  student. 

> 

Students  in  one  group  don't  need  as  much  teacher  support  as  another 

group. 

> 

Students  in  one  group  don't  need  a  picture  walk  during  the  book 

introduction. 

academic  strengths  and  weaknesses  changed  over  time,  with  improvements  noted  more 


often  after  specific  instructional  suggestions  had  been  made  by  the  coaches. 

Column  1  of  the  table  denotes  the  conversational  turns,  numbered  consecutively, 
and  the  speaker  of  each  turn,  indicated  by  (C)  for  coach  and  (T)  for  teacher.  Column  2 
includes  the  discourse  sequence.  Semantic  relationships  corresponding  to  each  line  of 
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discourse  are  recorded  in  Column  3.  Attribution  discourse  is  bold-faced  because  it  is  of 
primary  interest  in  this  section.  For  the  sake  of  readability,  simple  conventions  (adapted 
from  Wells,  1999)  were  used  to  transcribe  the  discourse.  These  conventions  are  explained 
in  Table  7-6. 


Table  7-6.  Conventions  for  Transcribing  Teacher-Coach  Interactions 


Convention 

Description 

?  ! 

Question  marks  and  exclamation  points  were  used  to  mark 
utterances  that  were  judged  to  have  an  interrogative  or 
exclamatory  intention. 

A  "DTT*  A  T 

Capital  letters  were  used  for  words  spoken  with  emphasis. 

•  •  • 

X-/ilipdCd  WCXC  UoCU  al  UlC  CXIU  Ui  UlC  lUIIl  lU  allUW 

incomplete  utterances,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  turn  to 
show  the  continuation  of  a  previous  utterance  (this 
notation  frequently  denotes  an  interruption). 

* 

Asterisks  were  used  to  mark  discourse  that  was  not 
transcribable  due  to  the  speaker's  use  of  low  volume,  the 
speaker  moving  away  from  the  audiocassette  microphone, 
or  both  speakers  talking  at  once. 

[] 

Brackets  enclose  descriptions  of  other  relevant  behavior, 
such  as  laughter,  coughing,  etc. 

underlined 

Underlined  words  denote  discourse  that  occurred  when  the 
two  participants  were  speaking  simultaneously. 

(Wells,  1999) 


Discussion  of  the  Attribution  Discourse 

Attribution  discourse  played  a  prominent  role  in  teacher-coach  discourse  during 
this  conversational  sequence  (attribution  semantic  relationships  were  used  12  times 
during  12  turns).  After  Tanya  (C)  initiated  the  topic  of  discussion  in  Turn  1,  Brenda  (T) 
introduced  three  specific  characteristics  of  students  in  her  summer  school  classroom  in 
Turn  2,  all  of  which  described  academic  weaknesses  she  observed  in  her  students' 
reading  performance  during  guided  reading.  Tanya  followed  up  Brenda's  attribution 
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discourse  in  Turn  3  with,  first,  a  positive  characterization  of  Brenda's  conduct  of  the 
guided  reading  lesson  and,  second,  more  attribution  discourse  pertaining  to  her  students' 
academic  characteristics,  this  time  referring  to  specific  students.  Tanya  continued  using 
attribution  discourse  for  a  particular  student,  Demetrius,  in  Turn  5,  stating,  "Even  though 
he  was  reading,  he  was  not  calling  some  of  the  words  correctly."  Interestingly,  Tanya's 
choice  of  words  here  serves  not  only  to  characterize  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  Demetrius,  but  also  characterizes  her  beliefs  about  reading!  For  three  turns  thereafter, 
Tanya  used  means-end  discourse  to  offer  advice  to  Brenda  about  ways  to  foster  "correct" 
reading.  She  also  used  cause-effect  discourse  to  demonstrate  relationships  between  choral 
reading  and  "calling  the  words  correctly." 

In  Turn  9,  Tanya  shifted  the  means-end  discourse  to  make  recommendations  that 
involved  moving  particular  students  to  different  seats  at  the  guided  reading  table,  and 
having  different  students  read  together  diuing  partner  reading.  Embedded  within  her 
means-end  discourse  were  fiirther  descriptions  of  specific  students,  and  a  rationale  for 
moving  particular  students.  In  Turn  10,  Brenda  provided  a  rationale  for  her  original 
guided  reading  placements,  and  then  followed  up  with  attribution  discourse  to  describe 
behavioral  weaknesses  of  two  students.  In  Turn  1 1,  Tanya  reiterated  her  earlier 
recommendation  to  partner  up  Demetrius  and  Jasmine  by  characterizing  them  as  "able  to 
work  together.  In  Turn  12,  Brenda  concluded  the  sequence  with  a  noncommittal 
response,  "Yeah." 

Now,  let  us  move  to  the  next  coaching  episode  between  Brenda  and  Tanya,  in 
which  attribution  discourse  again  played  a  predominant  role.  As  Table  7-8  shows, 
attribution  discourse  occurred  fi-equently  in  this  conventional  sequence  (17  times 
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Table  7-7.  Representative  Discourse  Sequence  1  Including  Characteristics  of  Students 


Turn 


Discourse  sequence 


Discourse  domains 


01  C 

02  T 

03  C 


04  T 

05  C 

06  T 

07  C 


08  T 

09  C 


lOT 


11  C 

12  T 


Since  this  was  your  first  guided  reading  lesson  with 
them,  what  did  you  notice  about  your  children? 
Well,  that  they  really  did  not  have  one-to-one 
correspondence,  and  they  really  don't  have 
beginning  sounds,  and  they  really  didn't  have 
meaning. 

OK,  I  thought  all  the  parts  you  went  through  were 
perfect.  What  I  did  notice  was  that  Demetrius  and 
Jasmine  were  sitting  here  and  they  were  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  the  tracking  and  continuing  to 
read.  I  noticed  that  Demetrius  was  making  up  some 
of  his  own  words. 
Yes. 

Even  though  he  was  reading,  he  was  not  calling  some 
of  the  words  correctlv  . . . 
Yes,  ves. 

So,  it  was  kind  of  reinforcing  the  wrong  word.  One 
of  the  suggestions  that  I  might  make  is  that  the  first 
time  they  read,  read  it  chorally  so  that  they  read  it  at 
the  same  time  with  you,  so  that  they're  reading 
through  and  they're  tracking  one-to-one  but  they  are 
calling  the  words  correctly. 
OK. 

And  then  break  them  apart  and  let  them  go  back  and 
re-read  it  themselves  silently  so,  um,  and,  urn,  in  fact 
that  if  you  broke  up  Johnny  and  Demond,  maybe  let 
Johnny  sit  over  here,  uh,  Demetrius  seems  to  be 
more  on  task,  and  if  Johimy  and  Demetrius  become 
partners,  or  even  partner  him  with  Jasmine.  I  think 
he's  kind  of  feeding  off  Johnny. 
OK,  yeah,  I  think  I  placed  him  because  I  needed  to 
have  him  in  proximity  to  me,  but  I  could  see  that 
they  didn't  help  each  other,  they  really  didn't. 
But  the  other  two  might  be  able  to  work  together. 
Yeah. 


Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 
Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 
Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 
Attribution 

Attribution 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 
Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 


Cause-effect 
Means-end 
Strict  inclusion 

Strict  inclusion.  Cause-effect 


Means-end 
Strict  inclusion 
Means-end 
Attribution 

Means-end 

Means-end,  Attribution, 

Rationale 

Rationale 

Attribution 

Attribution,  Means-end 
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Table  7-8.  Representative  Discourse  Sequence  2  Including  Characteristics  of  Students 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

Discourse  domains 

01  C 

OK,  what  changes  have  you  seen  in  your  groups? 

02  T 

I  did  see  one  big  change.  I  took  your  suggestion  about 

moving  the  children,  so  I  think  they  were  feeding  off  each 

Rationale,  Attribution 

other,  uh,  Johnny  and  Demond,  uh,  they  still  require  a  lot  of 

Attribution 

work,  so  I  think  that  helped.  Maybe  it  has  not  helped  them 

Cause-effect 

as  much  as  it's  helped  the  group,  you  know. 

Cause-effect 

03  C 

Yes. 

04  T 

And  I  also  noticed  that  Demetrius  was  doing  one-on-one 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

much  better  today. 

05  C 

Uh-huh. 

06  T 

Yeah,  and  I  didn't  attend  to  him  yesterday  because  I  was 

Rationale 

focusing  on  Johnny,  and . . . 

07  C 

Right. 

08  T 

. .  .  and  so,  um,  he  did  a  much  better  job  one-to-one,  and  a 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

little  self-correcting,  too. 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

09  C 

Yes,  I  noticed  that. 

10  T 

Yeah,  so  that  was  the  biggest  thing. 

lie 

And  Jasmine  . . . 

12  T 

Yes. 

13  C 

I  think  both  Demetrius  and  Jasmine  are  really  getting  the 

Attribution 

tracking  and . . . 

Strict  inclusion 

14  T 

...  the  CONCEPT  of  guided  reading,  yes. 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

15  C 

Yes,  and  I  noticed  that  Demond  was  much  more  on  task. 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

16T 

Yes  he  was,  and  I  think  it's  because  with  proximity,  you 

Attribution,  Cause-effect 

know,  away  from  Johimy  . . . 

17C 

Yes,  right. 

18T 

. . .  too,  he  had  to  attend  more. 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

19C 

Yeah. 

20  T 

But  he  still  had  some  difficulty,  though. 

Attribution 

21  C 

Yeah,  and  I  liked  the  way  they  all  attended  with  the  choral 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

reading. 

22  T 

Yeah,  yes. 

23  C 

And  the  parmer  reading  is  a  good  idea  because  you  have 

Strict  inclusion.  Rationale, 

two  good  readers  and  two  that  are  not.  I  noticed,  um,  they 

Attribution 

don't  understand  the  partner  reading. 

Attribution 

24  T 

No,  they  don't,  and  I  don't  think  I  did  enough  background 

Attribution,  Cause-effect,  Strict 

building  on  that. 

inclusion 

25  C 

Yeah,  tell  them  what  to  expect. 

Means-end 

26  T 

Yeah,  what  it  was,  because  it  was  the  first  time,  and  I  think 

Rationale 

I'm  thinking  in  my  regular  class,  you  know,  read  with  a 

Strict  inclusion 

partner  and  they  do  beautifiilly,  and  I  had  forgot  that. 

Attribution 

27  C 

They  don't  understand  the  role  . . . 

Attribution,  Strict  inclusion 

28  T 

Y?s, 

29  C 

. . .  of  the  partner,  the  listening  partner  and  the  reading 

Strict  inclusion 

partner. 

30  T 

Yes,  yes. 

31  C 

That's  good. 

32  T 

So  tomorrow  I  think  I'll  work  on  that. 

Rationale 
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within  31  turns).  This  time,  however,  the  discourse  focused  more  on  students'  academic 
strengths.  In  Turn  2,  Brenda  embedded  discourse  that  included  characteristics  of 
particular  students  into  her  rationale  for  taking  Tanya  up  on  her  previous  suggestion  to 
move  the  students  around  for  partner  reading.  In  Turn  4,  Tanya  added  more  attribution 
discourse  to  the  conversation  as  she  characterized  Demetrius'  use  of  "one-on-one"  (she 
meant  "one-to-one,  or  matching  speech  to  text)  as  "much  better  today."  In  Turn  8,  she 
repeated  this  characteristic  of  Demetrius,  and  added  another  one — he  had  demonstrated 
"a  little  self-correcting,  too." 

Up  to  this  point,  Tanya  had  used  her  conversational  turns  to  merely  acknowledge 
what  Brenda  said,  a  role  reversal  from  the  previous  coaching  episode.  In  Turn  9, 
however,  Tanya  agreed  with  Brenda's  assessment  of  Demetrius,  and  then  in  Turns  1 1  and 
13  she  moved  to  the  use  of  attribution  discourse,  during  which  she  included  another 
student.  Jasmine,  in  Brenda's  original  assessment.  This,  in  effect,  continued  the  topic  of 
conversation  a  little  longer,  which  might  otherwise  have  ended  with  Brenda's  Turn  10 
where  she  used  discourse  that  functioned  as  a  tentative  sequence  closure.  Perhaps  one  of 
Tanya's  objectives  for  her  interactions  with  Brenda  was  to  discuss  each  of  her  summer 
school  students  individually.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  other  discourse  sequences 
for  this  dyad.  In  Turn  14,  Brenda  added  another  characteristic  of  the  students'  learning; 
she  thought  they  were  beginning  to  understand  the  "concept,"  (routine?)  of  the  guided 
reading  lessons.  It  is  unclear  whether  Tanya  shared  Brenda's  connotation  of  the 
"concept"  of  guided  reading  lessons;  in  Turn  15,  she  merely  agreed  with  Brenda  and  then 
quickly  moved  to  the  use  of  attribution  discourse  as  she  shifted  the  focus  to  another 
student  and  a  behavioral  characteristic.  More  attribution  discourse  followed  in  Turns  16 
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and  18.  In  Turn  16,  Brenda  elaborated  on  her  assessment  of  Demond's  behavioral 
characteristics  with  a  cause-effect  relationship,  but  qualified  her  original  positive 
assessment  of  Demond  in  Turn  20. 

Turn  21  marked  a  shift  in  Tanya's  attribution  discourse.  At  this  point,  she 
revisited  the  suggestion  for  choral  reading  that  she  had  introduced  during  the  previous 
coaching  episode  by  characterizing  all  the  students  as  having  "attended  well"  to  choral 
reading  with  Brenda  that  day.  Brenda  merely  agreed  with  this  characterization  in  Turn 
22,  which  may  have  prompted  Tanya  to  move  to  another  topic  in  Turn  23  involving  a 
second  recommendation  she  had  made  during  their  previous  coaching  episode — 
switching  students  around  for  partner  reading.  First,  she  characterized  partner  reading  as 
"a  good  idea"  and  then  provided  a  rationale  for  partner  readmg  through  fiirther  attribution 
discourse.  Within  that  same  turn,  Tanya  introduced  a  problem  by  using  attribution 
discourse  to  describe  the  students  as  "not  understanding  the  partner  reading."  Brenda 
seconded  this  characterization  in  Turn  24,  and  then  followed  up  with  a  cause-effect 
relationship  that  provided  information  about  why  she  thought  the  students  had  not 
performed  well  during  partner  reading.  Brenda,  in  Turn  26,  embedded  the  use  of 
attribution  discourse  to  describe  students  in  her  "regular  class"  as  she  provided  a  rationale 
for  why  she  had  not  spent  more  time  building  background  knowledge  for  partner  reading 
with  her  summer  school  students.  In  Turns  27  and  29,  Tanya  added  more  specific 
information  to  her  original  assessment  of  the  students'  understanding  of  partner  reading. 
The  sequence  ended  after  Turn  32,  in  which  Brenda  made  an  action  statement  regarding 
her  intention  to  work  on  how  to  do  partaer  reading  with  her  students  the  next  day. 
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Videotape  data  confirm  that  Brenda  did,  in  fact,  carry  out  her  intention  to  develop 
more  background  knowledge  for  partner  reading  with  her  summer  school  students,  and 
that,  over  time,  the  students  became  more  productive  during  partner  reading.  During  a 
subsequent  guided  reading  lesson,  videotape  data  show  that  Brenda  discussed  how  to  do 
partner  reading  with  the  students  and  then  questioned  them  about  the  process  in  order  to 
determine  their  understanding.  Videotape  data  also  confirm  that  Brenda  did  heed  Tanya's 
suggestion  to  have  her  students  choral  read  during  guided  reading,  and  to  move  students 
around  during  the  lesson  for  partner  reading.  Brenda  continued  to  have  her  students 
choral  read  the  guided  reading  story  with  her  before  they  read  on  their  own  throughout 
the  summer  school  program. 
Potential  support  provided  bv  attribution  discourse 

Given  the  prevalence  of  attribution  discourse  in  this  conversational  sequence,  how 
did  the  teacher-coach  talk  about  characteristics  of  students  appear  to  support  Brenda  and 
Tanya  in  building  their  knowledge  about  guided  reading?  The  discourse  provides 
important  information  from  which  to  make  informed  suppositions.  First,  when  Brenda 
and  Tanya  described  characteristics  of  students,  they  often  embedded  specific  guided 
reading  terminology  into  their  descriptions.  Table  7-4  depicted  terms  across  the  six  dyads 
that  were  included  in  the  attribution  discourse  related  to  students'  use  of  reading 
strategies  and  status/progress  in  guided  reading  groups.  Within  the  two  selected 
conversational  sequences  alone,  guided  reading  terms  embedded  in  the  discourse 
included  attending  to  print,  tracking  print,  one-to-one  correspondence,  self-correction, 
choral  reading,  and  partner  reading.  Consequently,  attribution  discourse  may  support 
knowledge  building  by  providing  teachers  and  coaches  with  more  exposure  and 
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opportunities  to  use  relevant  terminology  in  the  context  of  their  classroom  instruction  and 
students. 

Second,  Brenda  and  Tanya  were  often  specific  in  their  descriptions  of  student 
characteristics.  For  example,  rather  than  simply  saying  a  student  was  reading  better,  the 
teacher-coach  described  the  student  as  demonstrating  improved  "one-to-one" 
correspondence  and  more  "self-correcting."  Discourse  involving  specific  characteristics 
of  students  is  potentially  supportive  of  teacher  learning  because  it  provides  more  detail  to 
facilitate  teacher  reflection  and  problem  solving.  Moreover,  the  less  ambiguous  the 
attribution,  the  less  likely  the  discourse  is  to  lead  to  misinterpretation  by  the  teacher 
and/or  coach.  Thus,  attribution  discourse  might  help  teachers  and  coaches  to  co-construct 
common  understandings  by  providing  a  way  for  them  to  discuss  particular  students  with 
particular  strengths  and  needs. 

An  important  feature  of  discourse  within  the  attribution,  or  "characteristics  of 
things,"  domain  category  is  that  its  primary  ftinction  is  to  allow  individuals  to  describe 
their  interpretations  of  people,  places,  objects,  or  events,  in  this  case,  teacher-coach 
perceptions  related  to  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning.  Manoucheri  (2002)  noted 
that  describing  fosters  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  reflective  thinking  in  teacher-coach 
discourse.  Consequently,  it  could  be  argued  that  it  was  unfortunate  teachers  and  coaches 
across  the  six  dyads  allotted  the  largest  proportion  of  their  discourse  to  attribution.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  sequences  show,  attribution  discourse  was  almost  always  embedded 
and/or  followed  up  by  other  types  of  discourse  (e.g.,  means-end,  rationale,  cause-effect) 
that  served  to  extend  opportunities  for  knowledge  building.  In  fact,  a  third  benefit  of 
attribution  discourse  for  teacher  learning  is  that  it  may  have  helped  the  teachers  and  their 
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coaches  to  establish  initial  rapport  by  allowing  them  an  opportunity  to  build  a  consensus 
about  student  characteristics,  etcetera,  before  moving  on  to  discuss  actions  to  address 
those  characteristics.  In  fact,  interview  data  show  Brenda  believed  she  benefited  from  her 
coaching  experiences  primarily  because  the  coaches  offered  her  another  perspective 
about  her  students  and  her  teaching  that  she  would  not  have  recognized  otherwise. 
Accordingly,  attribution  discourse  might  offer  a  useful  dialogical  starting  point  for 
teachers  and  coaches  in  interaction.  An  objective  for  attribution  discourse  is  that  its  use 
leads  to  other  types  of  discourse  more  supportive  of  teacher  action,  such  as  means-end, 
rationale,  or  cause-effect.  These  more  action-supportive  forms  of  discourse  are  discussed 
in  subsequent  sections. 

Furthermore,  attribution  discourse  involves  individuals  making  judgments,  either 
positive  or  negative,  about  people,  places,  objects,  or  events,  in  this  case  pertaining  to 
guided  reading.  The  discourse  sequences  above  showed  Brenda  and  Tanya  making 
judgments  about  students'  academic  and  behavioral  characteristics.  If  the  ultimate  goal  of 
attribution  discourse  were  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  some  sort  of  action  in  relation  to 
these  assessments  of  students,  then  it  would  be  important  for  such  descriptions  to  involve 
consensus  building  between  teachers  and  coaches.  In  other  words,  are  characteristics  of 
students  discussed  by  one  or  both  discourse  partners?  Are  descriptions  that  are  offered  by 
one  partner  followed  up  by  the  second  partner  with  counter-descriptions,  extended 
descriptions,  or  revised  descriptions?  Even  better,  are  characteristics  of  students,  etcetera, 
grounded  in  observational  data,  which  lead  to  cause-effect  and/or  rationale  discourse  that 
extend  the  attribution  discourse?  In  looking  at  the  discourse  sequences  above,  consensus 
building  did  not  occur  very  often.  In  most  cases,  responses  to  one  individual's 
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characterization  of  something  consisted  of  only  brief  acknowledgements  or  confirmations 
from  the  other. 

Strict  Inclusion  Discourse  for  Guided  Reading 
In  most  cultures,  a  considerable  amount  of  social  discourse  consists  of  naming 
things,  including  people,  places,  objects,  and  ideas  (Spradley,  1980).  In  fact,  very  young 
children  who  are  just  beginning  to  speak  primarily  use  nouns — cup,  juice,  mama — to 
communicate  with  others;  and  one  of  their  first  questions  is  often,  "what  (is)  that?" 
(Lindfors,  1991).  Cultures  foster  both  informal  and  formal  learning  related  to  naming 
things  (Heath,  1983).  For  example,  in  some  cultures,  parents  read  bedtime  stories  to  their 
young  children  and  ask  them  to  name  people  and  objects  that  appear  within  the  pages. 
Teachers  typically  require  their  students  to  remember  the  names  of  people,  places, 
objects,  and  ideas  from  their  textbooks  and  other  reading  materials.  Children's 
conceptions  of  the  "things"  they  experience  gradually  become  more  sophisticated  as  they 
learn  classification  skills  that  enable  them  to  understand  that  "cup,"  "juice,"  and  "mama" 
are  all  "kinds  of  things"  that  are  part  of  a  larger  group.  Cups  are  part  of  a  larger  category 
of  "drinking  containers,"  juice  is  one  of  many  kinds  of  "drinking  liquids,"  and  "mama"  is 
a  member  of  a  special  group  of  people  called  "family." 

Due  to  the  frequency  with  which  individuals  use  discourse  to  name  things,  it  was 
not  surprising  that,  in  my  study,  the  second  most  predominant  domain  category  for  the 
guided  reading  frame  was  "kinds  of  things,"  or  strict  inclusion.  Table  7-9  presents  the 
things  teachers  and  coaches  named  across  the  six  dyads.  They  could  be  divided  into  two 
broad  categories:  ()  kinds  of  teachers'  instruction  and  (b)  kinds  of  students'  reading. 
More  of  the  coaching  discourse  was  related  to  kinds  of  teachers'  instruction  than  kinds  of 
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students'  reading.  The  most  prevalent  domain  category  for  kinds  of  teachers'  instruction 
was  teaching  strategies/activities,  and  the  most  prevalent  domain  category  for  kinds  of 
students'  reading  was  reading  strategies. 


Table  7-9.  Strict  Inclusion  Discourse  for  Each  Teacher-Coach  Dyad  and  Across  Dyads 


Percentage  of  total  included 
terms 

No.  of  included  terms 
underlined 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

1 .   Kinds  of  Teachers' 

5 

29 

Ji 

4 

10 

9 

n 

Instruction 

a.  Teaching 

29% 

32% 

37% 

0% 

19% 

33% 

25% 

Strategies/Activities 

b.   Adaptations  & 

Improvements 

14% 

0% 

0% 

25% 

0% 

0% 

6.5% 

c.  Challenges 

14.5% 

4.5% 

16% 

50% 

6.5% 

13.5% 

17.5% 

d.  Assessment 

14.5% 

0% 

21% 

25% 

6.5% 

0% 

11% 

e.    Language  Prompts 

0% 

23% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

4% 

f.    Teaching  Goals 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

13% 

2% 

2.   Kinds  of  Students'  Reading 

2 

il 

5 

0 

11 

6 

49 

a.    Reading  Strategies 

14% 

30% 

0% 

29% 

0% 

12% 

b.   Ways  to  Read 

0% 

0% 

26% 

13% 

7% 

8% 

c.    Reading  Levels 

0% 

0% 

0% 

6.5% 

20% 

4% 

d.  Books 

0% 

4.5% 

0% 

13% 

13.5% 

5% 

e.    Roles  During  Partner 

0% 

0% 

0% 

6.5% 

0% 

1% 

Reading 

f  Challenges 

14% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

Table  7-10  presents  a  conversational  sequence  between  Margaret  and  me  (Dyad 
2),  during  which  we  used  a  number  of  strict  inclusion  semantic  relationships  to  name 
things  related  to  Margaret's  instruction  and  students'  reading  during  guided  reading 
lessons. 
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Table  7-10.  Representative  Discourse  Sequence  Including  Kinds  of  Teaching  Strategies 
and  Activities 


Turn 


Discourse  sequence 


Discourse  domains 


01  C 


02  T 

03  C 

04  T 

05  C 


06  T 

07  C 


08  T 


Trent  was  extremely  confused  today  because  you  were 
working  on  the  word  "I"  because  the  book  had  "I"  in 
it. 

1  think  it  was  "a." 

No,  you  were  working  on  "I"  because  I  had  them  point 
to  "I"  in  one  of  the  books. 
Oh,  OK. 

And  you  were  also  working  on  the  letter  "i."  He 
doesn't  know,  uh,  he  doesn't  have  a  clue  on  the 
difference  between  the  WORD  "I"  or  the  LETTER  "i" 
or  the  WORD  "a"  and  the  LETTER  "a".  He  doesn't 
have  a  clue.  What  I  might  suggest  is,  to  help  them 
when  you  are  doing  your  picture  walk  and  your 
modeling,  you  might  even  say,  "I'm  going  to  frame  the 
LETTER,"  because  a  lot  of  the  things  that  we  say,  we 
are  like  using  jargon,  we  are  using  (the  words)  "letter," 
and  "word,"  and  "sound,"  and  they  don't  know,  they 
don't  know  what  a  word  is,  and  what  a  letter  is. 
1  know  that  he  does  not;  1  do  know  that  Trent  does  not 
understand  that,  either. 

No,  he  does  not,  and  neither  does  Brian,  and  I  don't 
know  about  the  other  three.  That  is  something  that  you 
are  going  to  want  to  model  and  then  question,  you 
know,  coach  them  through  questioning  and  guided 
practice  during  your  guided  reading  lesson  during  the 
book  preview.  [Demonstrates  while  talking.]  "Watch 
me  as  1  frame  the  LETTER  'r',"  OK?  Or,  "Watch  me 
as  I  frame  the  WORD  'pig',"  OK?  And  then  show 
them.  I'm  going  to  frame  the  LETTER  that  makes  the 
SOUND  "p-p-p-p."  It's  a  "p";  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
it  and  make  it  very  obvious  because  they  need  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  word,  a  letter,  and  a  sound.  I 
think  that's  number  one. 
Uh-hum. 


Attribution,  Cause-effect 
Strict  Inclusion,  Rationale 


Cause-effect 


Strict  Inclusion 

Attribution 
Strict  inclusion 

Attribution 

Means-end,  Strict  Inclusion 

Strict  Inclusion 

Strict  Inclusion,  Rationale 

Strict  Inclusion,  Attribution 

Attribution 

Strict  Inclusion 

Attribution 


Attribution 

Attribution,  Means-end 

Strict  Inclusion 

Strict  Inclusion 

Strict  Inclusion,  Means-end 

Strict  Inclusion 

Strict  Inclusion,  Means-end 

Strict  Inclusion 

Means-end 

Rationale,  Strict  Inclusion 

Attribution 


Discussion  of  the  Strict  Inclusion  Discourse 

As  the  discourse  sequence  shows,  strict  inclusion,  or  "kinds  of  things"  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  teacher-coach  talk  about  teaching  strategies/activities  during  guided 
reading  (15  times  in  8  turns).  In  the  first  turn,  I  introduced  the  conversational  topic  by 
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using  attribution  discourse  to  characterize  Trent,  a  summer  school  student,  as  being 
confused.  I  then  elaborated  on  this  description  by  using  a  cause-effect  semantic 
relationship  linking  the  boy's  confusion  to  Margaret's  attention  to  the  word  "I"  during  the 
guided  reading  lesson.  Embedded  m  this  turn  was  an  inference  that  working  on  the  word 
"I"  is  a  kind  of  teaching  focus  during  guided  reading.  In  fact,  I  also  supplied  a  reason 
why  Margaret  focused  on  the  word  "I" — it  came  up  in  the  guided  reading  book.  During 
the  next  few  turns,  it  was  necessary  for  Margaret  and  me  to  reach  a  consensus  about 
exactly  what  word/letter  confused  Trent.  Videotape  data  showed  that  during  the  guided 
reading  lesson,  Trent  was  confused  about  both  of  the  words,  "I"  and  "a,"  but  Margaret 
conceded  to  my  argument  in  Turn  4. 

In  Turn  5, 1  introduced  another  kind  of  focus  during  instruction — working  on  the 
letter  "i" — and  I  introduced  the  possibility  that  teaching  I/i  during  the  same  day  might 
have  exacerbated  the  student's  confusion  about  the  difference  between  letters  and  words. 
I  elaborated  on  letter/word  confusions  for  students  within  the  same  turn,  and  then 
introduced  means-end  discourse  to  discuss  ways  Margaret  could  help  her  students  learn 
the  difference  between  letters  and  words.  Embedded  within  this  means-end  discourse 
were  kinds  of  teaching  activities,  including  a  "picture  walk,"  "modeling,"  and  having 
students  "fi-ame"  potentially  confusing  letters/words  in  text.  I  also  introduced  "jargon"  as 
another  kind  of  potential  confusion  for  students.  Finally  in  Turn  5, 1  repeated  that  letters 
and  words  represent  a  kind  of  confusion  for  young  readers. 

I  did  not  follow  up  my  mention  of  "picture  walk,"  presumably  because  I  assumed 
the  teacher  shared  my  understandings  about  this  term.  (I  did  use  a  closely  related  term, 
"book  preview,"  in  Turn  7.)  I  did,  however,  follow  up  her  use  of  the  word  "modeling"  by 
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repeating  the  term  and  elaborating  on  it  in  Turn  7. 1  also  followed  up  my  use  of  the  strict 
inclusion  discourse  related  to  "frame"  and  "jargon."  I  provided  examples  of  "kinds  of 
jargon"  in  Turn  5 — "letter,  word,  sound" — and  then  elaborated  on  this  term  by  using 
means-end  discourse  in  Turn  7.  Again,  I  embedded  additional  kinds  of  teaching 
strategies/activities — question(ing),  coach(ing),  guided  practice,  and  book 
preview(ing) — into  my  discussion  of  ways  Margaret  could  help  her  students  better 
understand  the  literacy  jargon  that  teachers  often  take  for  granted  and  assume  struggling 
students  abeady  know.  I  embedded  the  word  "frame"  within  the  means-end  discourse 
three  times  as  I  provided  examples  of  explicit  language  Margaret  might  use  as  she 
employed  the  aforementioned  teaching  strategies/activities.  Notably,  I  also  physically 
demonstrated  the  framing  and  modeling  strategies  with  a  guided  reading  book  as  I  talked. 
Finally  in  Turn  7, 1  reiterated  that  knowing  the  difference  between  letters  and  words  is  a 
"number  one"  priority  for  literacy  teaching  and  learning.  All  to  which  Margaret  simply 
acknowledged  with  "Uh-hum"  in  Turn  8,  thus  concluding  the  discourse  sequence. 

Videotape  data  collected  after  this  coaching  episode  confirm  that,  although 
Margaret  did  not  make  a  specific  action  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
sequence,  she  did  provide  instruction  to  her  students  about  the  difference  between  letters 
and  words.  She  did  so  by  asking  students  to  "frame"  particular  letters  and  words  in  their 
guided  reading  book,  and  asking  students  to  articulate  the  beginning  letter/sound  for 
particular  words.  However,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  videotape  data  whether  all  of  the 
summer  school  students  actually  learned  this  concept. 
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Potential  support  provided  bv  strict  inclusion  discourse 

As  the  conversational  sequence  above  shows,  the  discourse  involved  naming 
several  things  related  to  guided  reading  instruction:  picture  walk,  framing,  book  preview, 
letter/word  instruction,  etc.,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  Margaret  and  me  to  discuss 
some  of  the  guided  reading  terminology  that  was  introduced  in  the  afternoon  professional 
development  workshops.  Even  more  importantly,  our  use  of  strict  inclusion  semantic 
relationships  within  the  coaching  discourse  enabled  us  to  use  vocabulary  terms  in  the 
context  of  Margaret's  own  students  and  classroom  instruction.  In  several  ways,  then,  our 
coaching  interactions  provided  an  ideal  forum  for  professional  vocabulary  development, 
in  this  case  related  to  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning: 

1.  Learners  should  personalize  word  learning. 

2.  Learners  should  be  immersed  in  words. 

3.  Learners  should  build  on  multiple  sources  of  information  to  learn  words. 
Research  has  found  these  elements  to  be  important  for  vocabulary  development 
(Blachowicz  &  Fisher,  2000).  However,  Blachowicz  and  Fisher  (2000)  also  argued  that 
research  suggests  a  fourth  essential  principle  for  vocabulary  development;  namely, 
learners  should  be  active  in  developing  their  understanding  of  words.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  conversational  sequence  between  Margaret  and  me  shows,  I  was  the  only  participant 
who  used  the  new  terminology.  Margaret  took  a  passive,  rather  than  active,  role  in  using 
the  guided  reading  terminology.  In  order  to  maximize  the  potential  for  strict  inclusion 
discourse  that  would  support  Margaret's  understanding  of  terms  such  as  "picture  walk" 
and  "framing"  she  needed  to  "try  out"  the  terminology  in  context  herself,  and  I  needed  to 
better  support  her  in  doing  so. 
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Another  supportive  feature  of  the  use  of  strict  inclusion  discourse  in  the 
conversational  sequence  was  that  most  of  the  guided  reading  terms  were  embedded  or 
repeated  during  exchanges  that  included  other  types  of  discourse,  such  as  attribution  and 
means-end.  In  fact,  in  most  cases,  this  is  what  happened  across  the  six  teacher-coach 
dyads.  Sometimes  teachers  or  coaches  used  strict  inclusion  discourse  to  introduce 
particular  kinds  of  things  related  to  guided  reading.  For  example,  in  the  conversational 
sequence  above,  I  used  strict  inclusion  discourse  to  introduce  the  topic  of  teaching 
students  differences  between  letters  and  words.  Margaret  and  I  subsequently  elaborated 
on  this  topic  by  using  attribution  discourse  to  describe  students  who  appeared  to  be 
confused  about  the  difference  between  letters  and  words.  Also,  I  used  means-end 
discourse  to  offer  ways  to  teach  students  the  difference  between  letters  and  words,  and 
rationale  discourse  to  provide  a  reason  for  doing  so.  Other  times  diuing  coaching 
interactions,  coaches  used  strict  inclusion  discourse  in  conjunction  with  physical 
demonstrations,  such  as  my  demonstration  of  framing  letters  and  word  in  the  guided 
reading  text  during  Tum  7. 

In  instances  where  teachers  or  coaches  did  not  follow  up  or  embed  strict  inclusion 
discourse  with  other  domains,  they  appeared  to  assume  that  their  discourse  partner  shared 
the  same  understanding  of  the  terms  as  they  did,  perhaps  because  they  had  discussed 
these  terms  during  previous  interactions.  Consequently,  the  use  of  strict  inclusion 
discourse  tended  to  be  embedded  within  other  types  of  discourse  on  related  topics.  Again, 
the  fact  that  Margaret  contributed  so  little  to  the  discourse  in  the  above  conversational 
sequence  made  it  difficult  for  me  (as  both  her  coach  and  researcher)  to  clearly  ascertain 
from  the  discourse  what  she  gained  from  the  use  of  strict  inclusion  or  other  types  of 
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discourse  during  this  interaction.  Perhaps  a  less  directive  coaching  approach  would  have 
resulted  in  more  active  participation  on  Margaret's  part  during  our  coaching  interactions. 

Means-End  Discourse  for  Guided  Reading 

The  third  most  predominant  discourse  domain  category  for  the  guided  reading 
frame  was  means-end,  or  "ways  to  do  things,"  associated  with  the  guided  reading  literacy 
block.  The  primary  purpose,  or  function,  of  means-end  discourse  is  to  explain  how  to  do 
things;  in  other  words,  "instruct"  someone  else  on  how  to  do  something,  in  this  case 
associated  with  guided  reading  instruction.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  means- 
end  discourse  played  a  relatively  prominent  role  in  teacher-coach  interactions  across  the 
six  dyads  (102  out  of  a  total  of  610  included  terms  in  all  domain  categories,  or  17%). 
Indeed,  perhaps  it  is  surprising  that  coaches  and  teachers  did  not  use  even  more  means- 
end  semantic  relationships  in  their  discourse  given  that  the  coaching  component  within 
the  summer  school  practicum  was  intended  to  facilitate  teachers'  learning  about  gmded 
reading  and  other  literacy  practices. 

In  some  way  or  another,  all  of  the  included  terms  within  the  means-end  discourse 
domain  category  across  the  six  teacher-coach  dyads  involved  ways  for  the  teachers  to 
provide  instruction  during  guided  reading.  Table  7-1 1  presents  findings  from  a  domain 
analysis  of  the  means-end  discourse  for  guided  reading. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  most  predominant  discourse  domain  for  means-end  across 
the  six  teacher-coach  dyads  had  to  do  with  individualizing  instruction  for  students.  The 
second  most  predominant  discourse  domain  for  means-end  was  making  adaptations  and 
improvements,  and  the  third  most  predominant  discourse  domain  involved  assessment. 
Within  the  "ways  to  individualize  instruction"  domain,  the  teachers  and  coaches 
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frequently  discussed  ways  to  find  and  work  at  a  student's  instructional  level,  thus 
providing  an  opportunity  for  students  to  take  on  more  responsibility  for  reading  without 
requiring  so  much  independent  problem  solving  so  as  to  fiiistrate  them  or  shut  them 


down. 

Table  7-11.  Means-End  Discourse  for  Each  Teacher-Coach  Dyad  and  Across  Dyads 


Percentage  of  total  included 
terms 

No.  of  included  terms  underlined 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

1 .   Ways  for  teachers  to 

12 

19 

16 

6 

34 

15 

102 

provide  instruction 

a.    Elements  oi  the 

An/ 

0% 

5% 

6% 

1  CO/ 

16.5% 

^O/ 

6% 

rvn/ 

0% 

5.5% 

Guided  Reading 

b.   Strategies  to  help 

25% 

63% 

44% 

33.5% 

59% 

7% 

39% 

students 

c.    Adaptations  & 

58% 

16% 

25% 

0% 

0% 

60% 

27% 

Improvements 

d.  Assessment 

8% 

16% 

12.5% 

16.5% 

18% 

13% 

39% 

e.  Using 

0% 

0% 

12.5% 

33.5% 

3% 

7% 

9% 

Books/Materials 

f.    Handling  Student 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

9% 

0% 

1.5% 

Behavior 

g.   Assisting  the  Teacher 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

13% 

2.5% 

Table  7-12  depicts  a  conversational  sequence  between  Brenda,  Tanya,  and  me 
that  included  means-end  discourse  related  to  individualizing  instruction  for  a  student. 
This  coaching  episode  is  the  only  occasion  when  both  coaches  interacted  with  a  teacher  at 
the  same  time;  however,  it  is  representative  of  sequences  using  mean-end  discourse. 
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Table  7-12.  Representative  Sequence  Including  Means-End  Discourse  Associated  with 
Ways  to  lindividualize  Instruction 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

Discourse  domain 

01  CI 

Well,  have  vou  done  a  running  record  on  Dion?  . . . 

Strict  inclusion.  Means-end 

02  T 

...  Yes,  1  did. 

03  C2 

On  who? 

04  T 

On  the  new  one,  Dion,  and  he  did  really  well. 

Attribution 

05  CI 

We  might  try  doing  one  on  a  harder  level  book  and 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion, 

06  T 

just  see. 
Yeah. 

Attribution 

07  CI 

What  was  it,  the  little  level  book? 

Strict  inclusion 

08  T 

Uh-huh. 

09  CI 

You  might  try  one  of  those,  uh,  maybe  a  level  B  book 
from  Houghton  Mifflin? 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion 

10  T 

OK. 

11  CI 

And  just  see  how  he  does  on  that.  Just,  uh,  we  might 
try  to  find  a  level  on  him  that  would  be  an 
independent  level  for  him. 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion 

12  T 

OK. 

13  C2 

And  there  are  some  at  the,  uh,  the,  at  Dogwood,  in  the 
back. 

Location 

14  T 

Yes. 

15  C2 

There  are  lots  of  those  leveled  books  that  you  can  try, 

Strict  inclusion.  Means-end, 

too,  and  they  already  have  the  guided  reading  leveled 

Attribution 

sticker  on  them. 

16T 

1  have  two  sets  here,  so,  yes,  yes,  1  just  haven't  been 
able  to  use  them. 

Attribution 

17  C2 

I  would  love  to  find  out  where  his  instructional  level 
is.  It's  NOT  at  the  book  that  he  read  today  . . . 

Strict  inclusion.  Attribution 

18T 

No.  it's  not. 

19  C2 

•  •  •  but,  you  know,  1  wonder  if  it's,  you  know,  how 
difficult  a  text  he  could  do,  and  some  problem  solving 
on.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Strict  inclusion 

20  7 

So  I'll  just  bump  him  up  to  a  B  for  a  ruiming  record 
tomorrow. 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion 

21  C2 

OK. 

22  CI 

If  you'd  like,  I'll  be  glad  to  come  down  and  do  a 
nmning  record  on  him  if  you  want  me  to. 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion 

23  T 

OK,  yeah,  oh,  I  don't  care  if  you  do  that,  I'd  sort  of 
like  that,  yeah  [said  intermittently  as  CI  said  above 
statement]. 

Attribution 

24  CI 

You  would,  OK,  OK,  and  then  if  B  is  easy  enough. 

Strict  inclusion,  Means-end, 

you  might  try  getting  a  B  and  a  C  because  A  and  B  are 

Attribution 

about  what,  kindergarten,  first? 

25  C2 

A  and  B  are  kindergarten. 

Attribution 

26  CI 

And  just  see,  uh,  find  out  what  his  instructional  level 
is. 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion 
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Table  7-12 — continued. 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

Discourse  domain 

27  T 

28  C2 

30  T 

31  CI 

32  C2 

33  T 

34  C2 

And,  really,  to  just  pull  him  back  into  a  little  guided 
reading  every  day  would  be  good. 
Yeah,  you  know,  with  all  of  that  EXTRA  TIME  you 
have,  right  [laughs]? 

He  needs  a  separate  program,  and  Johnny  needs  a 
separate  program.  The  other  three  work  pretty  well 
together  [laughs]. 

He  (Dion)  wouldn't  take  that  much  time. 
No,  he  wouldn't  because  he  can  do  a  lot  of  it  on  his 
own.  You're  right,  if  you  found  a  good  instructional 
level,  I  think  that's  an  excellent  suggestion,  to  find  a 
good  instructional  level  for  him  and  taking  him,  even 
while,  oh,  I  was  going  to  say  something,  even  while 
maybe  they  (the  other  students)  were  doing  some 
independent  writing.  Wasn't  it  fascinating  to  see  the 
different  levels  . . .  ? 

. . .  Yes. 

...  of  drawing  and  how  that  relates  to  their  reading? 

Means-end,  Strict  inclusion 

Strict  inclusion 

Attribution,  Means-end 

Attribution 

Attribution 

Attribution,  Cause-effect 
Cause-effect,  Strict  inclusion, 

Means-end, 

Strict  inclusion 
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Discussion  of  the  Means-End  Discourse 

Means-end  discourse  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  teacher-coach  talk  during  this 
conversational  sequence  (the  means-end  semantic  relationship  was  used  12  times  diuing 
32  turns).  Specifically,  means-end  provided  a  way  for  Brenda  and  her  coaches  to  discuss 
how  to  find  a  student's  instructional  level  so  that  Brenda  could  subsequently  adapt  her 
guided  reading  instruction  according  to  the  student's  literacy  needs.  This  represented  a 
considerable  shift  in  this  teacher's  instructional  practice  because  the  summer  school 
curriculum  did  not  include  individualized  guided  reading  instruction. 

As  the  table  shows,  means-end  was  first  used  in  Turn  1,  as  Tanya  (CI)  asked 
Brenda  if  she  had  taken  a  running  record  to  assess  a  new  student's  reading.  Implied  here 
is  that  taking  a  running  record  would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  assess  this  student's 
reading  to  find  his  instructional  reading  level  (which  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
conversation).  Means-end  discourse  also  was  used  in  Turn  5  when  Tanya  suggested  that 
Brenda  should  use  a  "harder  level  book"  as  a  way  to  observe  and  record  how  well  the 
student  could  read  more  difficult  text.  Tanya  was  even  more  specific  when  she  used 
means-end  discourse  to  suggest  that  Brenda  use  a  "Level  B  book  fi-om  Houghton  Mifflin" 
(Turn  9)  and  "a  level . . .  that  would  be  an  independent  level"  (Turn  1 1)  as  a  way  to 
individualize  guided  reading  instruction.  (I  subsequently  introduced  a  different  term, 
"instructional  level,"  (Turn  17)  as  a  way  to  individualize  instruction  for  this  student, 
which  was  more  consistent  with  the  terminology  that  had  been  introduced  in  the 
professional  development  sessions.  Thereafter,  Tanya  switched  to  using  "instructional 
level"  as  well.) 
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I  used  means-end  discourse  in  Turn  15  to  suggest  using  leveled  books  located  at 
the  professional  development  site  as  a  way  to  individualize  instruction  for  the  student.  In 
Turn  20,  Brenda  also  used  means-end  discourse  to  acknowledge  her  agreement  about 
using  a  more  difficult  book  to  individualize  instruction  for  Dion.  Interestingly  in  Turn  16, 
Brenda  articulated  a  possible  concern  about  using  the  leveled  books,  which  was  not 
followed  up  immediately  by  either  Tanya  or  me;  however,  it  is  clear  from  the  subsequent 
discourse  in  Turns  22  and  28  that  we  both  had  picked  up  on  Brenda's  concern  and 
appeared  to  understand  the  problem  as  an  issue  with  time.  In  Turn  22,  Tanya  suggested 
that  she  take  the  running  record  for  Brenda  as  a  way  to  find  the  student's  instructional 
level,  to  which  Brenda  agreed  in  Turn  23.  In  Turns  24  and  26,  Tanya  returned  to  using 
means-end  discourse  as  she  recommended  trying  out  a  variety  of  leveled  books  to 
individualize  instruction. 

Turn  27  marked  a  shift  in  the  discourse  because  it  is  here  that  Brenda  took  more 
control  of  the  "ways  to  individualize  instruction"  that  had,  up  to  this  point,  been 
predominantly  initiated  by  Tanya  and  myself  She  used  means-end  discourse  in  this  turn 
to  shift  the  conversation  away  from  finding  the  student's  instructional  level  by  using 
leveled  books  to  assess  his  reading,  and  toward  providing  individualized  guided  reading 
instruction  for  Dion  once  his  instructional  level  had  been  determined.  Brenda  suggested 
working  with  Dion  every  day.  She  elaborated  on  this  way  of  individualizing  instruction 
by  using  the  term  "separate,"  meaning  she  would  work  with  Dion  individually,  in  Turn 
30.  In  Turn  32, 1  followed  up  the  teacher's  idea  with  more  means-end  discourse  having  to 
do  with  finding  the  student's  instructional  level,  and  then  working  with  Dion  while  the 
other  students  in  the  summer  school  classroom  were  engaged  in  independent  writing. 
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Unfortunately,  I  quickly  moved  to  another  topic,  so  Brenda  did  not  respond  to  my 
suggestion;  therefore,  it  is  unclear  from  the  discourse  sequence  whether  she  intended  to 
try  working  with  Dion  individually  on  a  more  difficult  guided  reading  text  while  the  other 
students  were  writing  independently. 

Subsequent  videotape  data  confirm  that  Brenda  did  follow  up  on  her  intention  to 
"bump  up"  Dion  to  a  higher  level  guided  reading  book  for  another  running  record.  In 
fact,  videotape  data  collected  after  this  coaching  episode  also  show  that  she  divided  up 
the  students  into  two  guided  reading  groups — one  group  consisted  of  Dion  and  the  other 
group  consisted  of  the  other  four  students  in  her  simmer  school  classroom.  Brenda 
worked  with  Dion  as  the  other  students  performed  individual  literacy  tasks,  but  it  is  not 
clear  from  the  videotape  data  or  my  field  notes  whether  these  activities  were  part  of  the 
writing  block,  as  I  had  suggested  earlier.  Both  Tanya  and  I,  and  another  classroom  aide, 
were  present  while  Brenda  worked  with  the  two  groups,  thereby  providing  her  with 
extensive  assistance  while  she  worked  with  Dion  individually.  Also,  videotape  data  show 
me  suggesting  to  Brenda  that  she  allow  one  of  her  students.  Jasmine,  to  participate  in 
both  guided  reading  groups  as  a  way  to  "transition  her"  from  lower  to  higher  level  text. 
Brenda  did  concede  to  this  suggestion,  at  least  for  this  lesson.  In  a  subsequent  videotaped 
lesson,  she  again  grouped  Jasmine  with  the  other  students.  I  learned  later  that  Jasmine 
tended  to  "shut  down"  during  guided  reading  groups,  so  Brenda  thought  it  best  for  her  to 
read  easier  text.  Dion  was  not  present  for  this  videotaped  lesson  because  he  stopped 
attending  summer  school  before  the  four-week  session  was  over. 
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Potential  Support  Provided  bv  the  Means-End  Discourse 

In  examining  this  conversational  sequence  for  how  the  means-end  discourse 
supported  knowledge  building  related  to  guided  reading,  it  is  evident  that  using  means- 
end  discourse  provided  a  way  for  Brenda,  Tanya,  and  me  to  use  relevant  guided  reading 
terminology  (e.g.,  running  record,  independent  level,  instructional  level,  harder  level 
book.  Level  A,  B,  C  books,  problem  solving,  and  independent  writing).  Furthermore, 
because  these  terms  were  embedded  in  discussions  about  "ways  to  do  things"  related  to 
individualizing  guided  reading  instruction,  they  provided  opportunities  for  us  to  co- 
construct  richer,  mutual  understandings  about  these  terms  than  might  be  offered  through 
either  strict  inclusion  or  attribution  discourse  alone.  Indeed,  the  terms  "independent 
level"  and  "instructional  level"  used  in  context  by  Tanya  and  me  provided  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  come  to  agreement  (albeit,  in  this  case,  a  tacit  one)  on  whether  assessing  the 
student's  reading  progress  with  leveled  books  was  intended  to  determine  the  student's 
instructional  reading  level  or  his  independent  reading  level. 

The  means-end  discourse  also  gave  us  a  chance  to  share  particular  ideas  about 
guided  reading.  Tanya  and  I  suggested  several  ways  Brenda  could  individualize 
instruction  for  Dion  by  assessing  his  reading  and  determining  his  instructional  level. 
These  suggestions  included  taking  ruiming  records,  using  harder  books,  Level  B  or  Level 
C  books  from  Houghton  Mifflin,  and  leveled  books  from  the  professional  development 
site.  In  addition,  Brenda  learned  that  she  could  receive  assistance  from  one  of  her  coaches 
in  taking  running  records  for  her  student.  Much  of  the  means-end  discourse  in  this 
sequence  centered  on  assessment  to  individualize  instruction;  however,  Brenda 
articulated  that  she  also  was  interested  in  individualizing  instruction  for  her  student 
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beyond  assessing  his  reading  level.  Once  she  initiated  this  topic,  I  shared  a  concrete  way 
to  individualize  instruction  by  suggesting  that  she  work  with  Dion  as  other  students  were 
engaged  in  writing  activities.  Thus,  Brenda  "came  away"  from  the  coaching  interaction 
with  some  tangible  ways  to  provide  responsive  instruction  to  this  student. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interaction  data  show  there  were  some  missed 
opportunities  for  supporting  Brenda  through  the  use  of  means-end  discourse.  For 
example,  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  Tanya  or  I  had  explicitly  addressed  Brenda' s 
concerns  about  using  leveled  books,  which  she  expressed  in  Turn  16.  Why  hadn't  she 
been  able  to  use  the  two  sets  of  leveled  books  she  checked  out  from  the  professional 
development  site?  Was  it  a  time  issue  as  Tanya  and  I  seemed  to  think,  or  were  there  other 
reasons?  For  example,  what  if  Brenda  had  not  used  the  leveled  books  because  she  was 
unclear  about  how  to  take  running  records  with  them?  In  that  case,  Tanya  might  have 
amended  her  offer  of  taking  the  running  record  for  Brenda.  Instead,  she  might  have  used 
means-end  discourse  to  suggest  that  she  demonstrate  for  Brenda  how  to  take  a  running 
record,  and  then  provide  guided  practice  to  allow  Brenda  to  take  a  running  record  with 
her  support.  In  other  words,  means-end  discourse  is  potentially  more  supportive  of 
knowledge  building  if  it  is  embedded  in  discussions  that  reflect  a  clear  understanding 
about  a  teacher's'  primary  concerns  and  questions.  In  fact,  videotape  data  show  that 
Brenda  seldom  used  leveled  books  for  running  records  beyond  those  listed  in  the  summer 
school  curriculum. 

In  her  analysis  of  discourse  between  peer  coaches  in  cognitive  coaching 
interactions,  Perkins  (1998)  found  that  coaches  probed  far  less  frequently  than  they 
evaluated  or  asked  closed-ended  questions;  therefore,  teachers  rarely  had  an  opportunity 
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to  develop  more  specificity  or  elaboration  in  their  thinking  about  teaching  and  learning. 
The  coaches  in  my  study  did  not  evaluate  the  teachers  as  much  or  ask  as  many  closed- 
ended  questions,  but  they,  too,  demonstrated  a  lack  of  probing  strategies  that  would  have 
shown  more  responsiveness  to  the  teachers'  concerns.  Instead,  coaches  tended  to  issue 
suggestions  based  more  on  their  own  observations  and  perceptions,  rather  than  those  of 
the  teachers.  The  conversational  sequence  between  Brenda,  Tanya,  and  me  is  illustrative 
of  the  way  coaches  tended  to  use  means-end  discourse  across  the  six  teacher-coach 
dyads. 

This  highlights  another  point  related  to  the  use  of  means-end  discourse  in  the 
conversational  sequence  presented  above.  The  sequence  is  representative  of  many  other 
discussions  between  participating  teachers  and  coaches  in  that  coaches  used  means-end 
discourse  far  more  than  teachers  did.  In  the  coaching  interaction  between  Brenda,  Tanya, 
and  me,  for  example,  Brenda  used  means-end  discourse  only  three  out  of  12  times.  In 
more  collaborative  coaching  interactions,  the  teachers  would  use  means-end  discourse 
more  often  to  open  up  opportunities  for  consensus  building  related  to  what  they  intended 
to  do,  or  actually  did,  in  their  classrooms.  Noteworthy  in  the  conversational  sequence 
above  is  that  Brenda  initiated  means-end  discourse  twice  (Turns  27  and  30)  to  open  up  a 
discussion  about  ways  to  provide  individualized  instruction  for  Dion  after  finding  his 
instructional  level.  Specifically,  she  suggested  providing  a  separate  program  for  Dion  by 
"puling  him  back  into  a  little  guided  reading  every  day."  Tanya  and  I  would  have 
provided  more  support  for  Brenda  had  we  followed  up  her  means-end  discourse  by 
probing  into  how  she  planned  to  carry  this  out,  rather  than  offering  her  our  own  ideas  as  I 
did  in  Turn  32. 
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Finally,  means-end  discourse  has  the  potential  to  be  more  useful  in  supporting 
teacher  learning  if  the  teacher  follows  it  up  with  a  specific  statement  of  action.  Otherwise, 
"ways  to  do  things"  tend  to  hang  in  the  air  as  ephemeral  possibilities,  rather  than  concrete 
plans  of  action.  Moreover,  if  the  coach  was  the  discourse  partner  who  made  the 
suggestion,  an  action  statement  from  the  teacher  would  allow  the  coach  to  determine  if 
she  had  understood  the  recommendation,  and  whether  she  agreed  with  it  and  intended  to 
try  it  out.  If  the  action  statement  indicated  otherwise,  the  teacher  and  coach  could  discuss 
reasons  for  the  teacher's  uncertainty  and  possible  alternatives  to  the  original  suggestion. 
Thus,  the  possibility  for  consensus  building  would  be  increased. 

For  example,  after  much  means-end  discourse  initiated  by  Tanya  and  me  related 
to  using  leveled  books,  Brenda  followed  up  in  Turn  20  by  stating  she  intended  to  "bump 
him  (Dion)  up  to  a  (Level)  B  for  a  running  record  tomorrow."  This  action  statement 
provided  important  information.  First,  it  indicated  to  Tanya  and  me  that  Brenda  agreed 
with  our  recommendations  to  use  more  difficult  text  with  Dion.  Second,  it  suggested 
Brenda  intended  to  carry  out  this  action  the  next  day;  therefore,  she  felt  she  was  capable 
of  doing  it.  In  contrast,  in  Turn  32, 1  made  a  suggestion  for  working  with  Dion 
individually  while  other  students  were  writing;  however,  I  moved  to  another  topic  before 
Brenda  had  a  chance  to  follow  up  my  suggestion  with  a  possible  action  statement.  Did 
Brenda  agree  that  working  with  Dion  while  the  other  students  were  writing  was  feasible? 
Did  she  intend  to  "have  a  go"  at  this  way  of  individualizing  instruction  for  him? 
Regrettably,  the  discourse  doesn't  provide  answers  to  these  questions  (although  follow- 
up  videotape  data  indicate  she  did  subsequently  work  with  Dion  individually).  Had 
Brenda  made  an  action  statement  about  working  with  Dion,  or  countered  my 
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recommendation  with  one  of  her  own,  Tanya  and  I  would  have  had  more  information 
with  which  to  further  support  Brenda  in  accompUshing  her  instructional  objectives  for 
this  student.  -  . 

Rationale  Discourse  for  Guided  Reading 

Discourse  that  involved  providing  rationales,  or  "reasons  for  doing  things," 
comprised  94  out  of  a  total  of  610  included  terms,  or  14%,  of  the  teacher-coach  talk 
related  to  guided  reading.  Brenda  and  Tanya  (Dyad  5)  and  Margaret  and  I  (Dyad  2)  used 
the  most  rationale  discourse,  respectively,  and  Brenda  and  I  (Dyad  6)  did  not  use 
rationale  discourse  at  all.  In  examining  rationale  discourse  across  the  six  dyads,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  type  of  discourse  functioned  primarily  as  a  way  for  teachers  and 
coaches  to  discuss  reasons  for  the  teachers'  classroom  instruction.  In  contrast,  almost 
none  of  the  rationale  discourse  consisted  of  teacher-coach  talk  involving  reasons  for 
students'  reading  and/or  social  behavior.  Table  7-13  shows  the  categories  of  rationale 
discourse  in  the  order  of  prevalence  that  occurred  across  the  six  dyads. 

Rationale  discourse  involving  the  teachers'  instruction  could  be  further 
categorized  as  (a)  reasons  for  the  teacher  providing  instruction  a  particular  way,  (b) 
reasons  for  the  teacher  assessing  students  a  particular  way,  (c)  reasons  for  the  teacher 
making  particular  adaptations,  (d)  reasons  for  the  teacher  doing  most  of  the  work  during 
lessons,  and  (e)  reasons  for  the  teacher  interacting  with  parents/caregivers.  Table  7-14 
depicts  a  representative  conversational  sequence,  this  one  between  Debra  (T)  and  Sherry 
(C)  (Dyad  4),  in  which  rationale  discourse  played  an  important  role  in  the  teacher-coach 
dialogue  concerning  taking  running  records  to  assess  students'  reading. 
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Table  7-13.  Rationale  Discourse  for  Each  Teacher-Coach  Dyad  and  Across  Dyads 


Percentage  of  total  included 
terms 

No.  of  included  terms 
underlined 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

1.  Reasons  for  teachers' 
instruction 

io 

25 

11 

5 

30 

0 

85 

a.  Providing  instruction  a 
certain  way 

33% 

68% 

20% 

100% 

81% 

50% 

b.  Assessing  students  a 
certain  way 

0% 

28% 

40% 

0% 

0% 

11% 

c.  Making  certain 
adaptations 

42% 

4% 

40% 

0% 

13% 

16.5% 

d.  Doing  most  of  the 

8% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

e.  Interacting  with 
caregivers 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

0.5% 

2.  Reasons  for  teachers 

2 
17% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3% 

3.   Reasons  for  teachers 
needing  coach  assistance 

2 

1  70/ 
1  /  /o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

'JO/ 

4.  Reasons  for  student 
behavior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3% 

0 

i 

0.5% 

a.  Academic 

b.  Nonacademic 

Discussion  of  the  Rationale  Discourse 

As  Table  7-14  shows,  rationale  discourse  occurred  7  times  during  1 1  turns  in  the 
conversational  sequence.  All  of  the  "reasons  for  things"  were  given  by  the  teacher,  and 
they  all  had  to  do  with  reasons  for  providing  or  not  providing  a  student  with  immediate 
feedback  after  assessing  his  reading  by  taking  a  running  record.  Interestingly,  Debra's 
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Table  7-14.  Representative  Sequence  Including  Rationale  Discourse  Associated  with 
Teachers '  Instruction 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

Discourse  domains 

01  r 

When  voii  were  doine  a  ninnine  record,  also,  I 

Strict  inclusion 

noticed  that  you,  uh,  after  they  did  the  reading  for 

Location  for  action 

you,  that  you  went  back  and  monitored  RIGHT 

Attribution,  Location  for  action. 

02  T 

THEN  what  they  had  done. 

Strict  inclusion 

03  C 

Rieht 

Request  for  Cause-effect 

04  T 

Dn  vnii  think  thev  learned  from  that*^ 

Attribution,  Location  for  action. 

1  think  that's  really  important,  RIGHT  THERE, 

Rationale 

because  you  can  see  and  that's  an  immediate. 

Means-end 

they've  just  done  it,  and  you're  reflecting  back  with 

Attribution 

them  I  think  sometimes  it's  hard  to  20  back  and 

Attribution 

niiirklv  find  snmethine  You  reallv  have  to  be  on 

U  UlV/IVl,  y    XllXU  OwlllW  millet      X  VU  XWUKKT    AA**  T  W  *rV/ 

Attribution 

your  toes. 

OinCl  lIlLlUolUIl 

See,  I  don't  get  to  do  that,  or  I  haven't  gotten  to  do 

06  T 

that  T  dn  an  infnnnal  readinff  inventorv 

llldl.  i.  \i\J  nil  iiixv.fi iiioi  i^ciuiii^  iiivviiiv/i  Y  ... 

Attribution 

07  C 

Ricrht 

Ivlc^ll  .  .  . 

Rationale 

X-^*«  ^KxJ  V 

08  T 

but  that,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  major  . . . 

Means-end 

Yeah  because  that's  whv  I  a.sked  Rhonda 

Means-end,  Rationale 

vpctprdflv  ran  T  reflprt  on  it  for  iu^t  a  few  minute*? 

and  then  pull  that  child  back?  Because  I  really  want 

09  C 

to  uh  I  know 

Attribution 

lOT 

Eric  was  having  a  hard  time  . . . 

Rationale 

Uh-huh. 

Means-end,  Rationale 

. . .  and  I  really  wanted  to,  um,  I  didn't  want  to  just 

Rationale,  Means-end 

not  be  explicit  in  what  I  told  him  and  I  wanted  just  a 

Means-end,  Attribution 

moment  or  two  to  look  back  at  it  quickly  so  that  I 

Means-end,  Rationale 

could  be  a  little  bit  more  positive  with  him;  not  that 

Attribution 

he  did  a  terrible  job,  but  really  find  something  to 

lie 

key  in  that  he  needed,  because  he's  the  one  that  I'm 

really  starting  to  worry  about. 

Uh-huh. 

justifications  for  reflecting  on  the  miming  record  before  conferencing  with  the  student 
followed  her  initial  statement  in  Turn  4  that  she  believed  it  is  "really  important"  to 
provide  immediate  feedback  because  "they've  (the  students)  have  just  done  it,  and  you're 
reflecting  back  with  them."  Debra  contradicted  herself  in  her  subsequent  statements 
during  Turns  8  and  10,  in  which  she  presented  justifications  for  asking  her  me  (her 
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second  coach)  if  she  could  "reflect  on  it  (the  running  record)  for  just  a  few  minutes  and 

then  pull  that  child  back." 

Sherry,  her  coach,  initiated  the  topic  of  running  records  in  Turn  1,  and  then  in 
Turn  3  encouraged  Debra  to  make  associations  between  her  action  of  providing 
immediate  feedback  to  students  and  the  students'  subsequent  learning.  Debra  responded 
to  this  cause-effect  invitation,  first,  by  providing  a  rationale  for  offering  immediate 
feedback  after  taking  a  running  record,  and  then  following  up  that  rationalization  with 
attribution  discourse  in  which  she  characterized  the  process  of  "going  back  and  quickly 
finding  something"  in  the  running  record  as  "hard"  and  requiring  the  teacher  "to  be  on 
her  toes."  This  attribution  discourse  set  up  her  subsequent,  divergent  rationales  in  Turns  8 
and  10  for  reflecting  on  the  student's  running  record  awhile  before  discussing  his  reading 
performance  with  him.  Sherry  merely  acknowledged  Debra' s  rationales  in  Turn  11,  thus 
ending  the  discourse  sequence. 

Videotape  data  confirm  Debra' s  difficulty  in  providing  immediate  feedback  to 
students  based  on  information  fi-om  their  running  records.  In  fact,  the  videotape  data 
captured  Debra  as  she  took  a  running  record  for  a  student,  Eric,  who  she  later  discussed 
with  her  coach  during  the  conversational  sequence  presented  above.  The  videotape 
showed  that  Eric  struggled  with  the  guided  reading  text;  however,  Debra  briefly  praised 
him  for  his  efforts  when  he  finished  reading  the  book  and  then  sent  him  back  to  his  seat.  I 
was  present  during  Debra 's  running  record  with  Eric,  and  afterwards  I  suggested  that  she 
take  the  opportunity  to  provide  specific  instruction  to  him  based  on  his  performance  right 
after  he  finished  reading.  Debra  replied  that  she  had  difficulty  in  finding  something  to 
work  on  so  quickly,  which  she  later  reiterated  to  Sherry  during  the  conversational 
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sequence  presented  above.  The  videotape  data  showed  that  Debra  did  not  revisit  the 
running  record  with  Eric  later  that  day.  Subsequent  videotape  data  also  showed  she 
continued  to  take  running  records  on  her  students'  oral  reading;  however,  she  appeared  to 
be  more  comfortable  in  offering  specific  praise  for  students  than  in  bringing  up  points  of 
difficulty. 

Notably,  most  of  the  rationale  discourse  in  this  conversational  sequence  and 
others  was  based  on  either  the  teachers'  or  the  coaches'  current  experiences  with 
students.  For  example,  during  one  coaching  interaction,  Debra  (teacher  in  Dyad  3) 
rationalized  her  decision  to  provide  preferential  seating  for  a  student  in  her  classroom  by 
stating  that  she  was  "starting  to  lose"  the  student  and  the  student  "did  not  have 
confidence."  During  another  interaction,  Tanya  (coach  in  Dyad  5)  rationalized  why  the 
teacher  needed  to  group  the  students  a  particular  way  for  partner  reading  by  stating  the 
teacher  had  "two  readers  and  two  nonreaders"  in  her  classroom.  In  other  words,  most  of 
the  rationale  discourse  teachers  and  coaches  used  stemmed  from  their  immediate 
observations  of  the  teacher's  classroom  and  students. 

In  contrast,  as  the  conversational  sequence  presented  above  represents,  relatively 
little  of  the  rationale  discourse  came  from  the  teachers'  or  coaches'  previous  experience 
with  students  or  their  knowledge  of  literacy  instruction.  For  example,  one  instance  where 
this  type  of  discourse  did  occur  involved  Debra  (teacher  in  Dyad  4)  rationalizing  why  she 
tried  to  conduct  writer's  workshop  in  conjunction  with  guided  reading — because  she  did 
not  "have  enough  background"  about  guided  reading  instruction.  During  this  same 
conversational  sequence  with  Debra,  I  implied  my  prior  knowledge  about  writer's 
workshop  when  I  suggested  Debra  conference  with  students  during  their  writing. 
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Potential  Support  Provided  bv  the  Rationale  Discourse 

Before  I  consider  the  potential  of  rationale  discourse  in  the  above  conversational 
sequence  for  supporting  knowledge  building,  I  want  to  discuss  the  cause-effect  invitation 
offered  by  Sherry  in  Turn  3.  Sherry's  request  for  cause-effect  discourse  and  Debra's 
subsequent  rationales  were  closely  related.  In  Turn  3,  Sherry's  discourse  functioned  as  an 
invitation  for  Debra  to  consider  how  providing  immediate  feedback  to  her  students  after 
running  records  affected  their  learning.  This  question  supported  Debra  in  thinking  more 
critically  and  in  depth  about  her  guided  reading  instruction/assessment  by  opening  up  the 
conversation  for  possible  analysis,  synthesis,  and/or  evaluation  (Bloom's  Taxonomy, 
Bloom  etal.,  1956). 

According  to  Bloom's  Taxonomy  of  cognitive  levels  (Bloom  et  al.,  1956), 
discourse  that  requires  higher-level  thinking,  such  as  analyzing  and  synthesizing,  has  the 
potential  for  supporting  learning  because  it  requires  the  individual  to  identify  motives, 
reasons,  and/or  causes  for  specific  occurrences,  and  to  consider  available  information  m 
order  to  reach  some  kind  of  conclusion  regarding  the  occurrences.  Consequently,  both 
cause-effect  and  rationale  discourse  domains  are  potentially  supportive  of  knowledge 
building  because  they  foster  more  sophisticated  reflective  thinking  than  other  types  of 
discourse.  Moreover,  cause-effect  and  rationale  discourse  often  directly  relate  to  events 
that  actually  occurred,  or  are  intended  to  occur,  in  the  classroom. 

In  this  case,  Debra  used  rationale  discourse  to  analyze  her  action  of  providing 
immediate  feedback  to  Eric  following  the  running  record,  and  subsequently  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  more  effective  if  she  held  off  from  providing  feedback  to  the 
student  until  after  she  had  reflected  on  the  running  record  for  awhile.  Because  Debra  had 
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started  off  her  response  to  Sherry  in  Turn  4  by  discussing  why  immediate  feedback  was 
important,  in  effect,  she  changed  her  position  on  this  matter  as  she  talked  with  her  coach! 

Debra  altered  her  position  about  providing  immediate  feedback  to  students  after 
taking  a  running  record  through  a  series  of  rationales  she  offered  in  Turns  4  through  10. 
Turn  5,  in  particular,  marked  a  shift  in  the  teacher-coach  discourse.  Rather  than 
responding  directly  to  Debra's  preceding  statements,  Sherry  followed  up  by  shifting  the 
focus  to  her  own  lack  of  experience  with  running  records.  Although  the  data  show  Sherry 
attempted  to  recapture  the  previous  line  of  thinking/discourse  in  Turn  7,  by  then  Debra 
had  a  different  agenda  for  the  remainder  of  the  discussion;  namely,  giving  reasons  for 
why  she  wanted  to  wait  before  providing  feedback  to  students.  In  Turn  11,  Sherry  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  her  turn  offered  for  returning  the  dialogue  to  the  previous  cause- 
effect  elicitation,  or  to  counter  Debra's  reasoning  with  reasons  of  her  own  why  providing 
immediate  feedback  might  be  effective.  In  short,  what  is  missing  fi-om  the  discourse  in 
this  sequence  is  evidence  from  Debra  or  Sherry  that  immediate  feedback  was,  indeed, 
helpfiil  to  the  students  or  that  it  was  not. 

Lacking  in  this  conversational  sequence,  as  well  as  most  of  the  rationale  discourse 
teachers  and  coaches  used  across  the  six  dyads,  was  reflective  talk  that  Manoucheri 
(2002)  called  "theorizing."  According  to  Manoucheri,  theorizing  encompasses  talk  in 
which  teachers  and  coaches  provide  explanations  of  "how  one  knows  what  she  knows," 
or  they  make  references  to  research  on  teaching  and  learning.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
teachers  and  coaches  did  engage  in  one  aspect  of  theorizing  by  making  references  to  their 
past  experiences  and  indirect  references  to  past  course  work  and  knowledge  about 
reading.  However,  the  data  show  that  most  of  the  rationale  discourse  involved  the 
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teachers  justifying  their  instructional  actions  to  the  coach,  or  the  coach  making  site-based 
justifications  for  their  instructional  recommendations  to  the  teacher.  Little  of  the  rationale 
discourse  used  by  teachers  and  coaches  showed  evidence  of  theorizing  as  described  by 
Manoucheri  (2002).  In  order  for  learning  potential  to  be  maximized,  then,  use  of  rationale 
discourse  during  coaching  interactions  needed  to  include  substantiation  based  on  how  the 
students  responded  to  the  teacher's  feedback.  Unfortunately,  such  confirmations  or 
disconfirmations  were  not  explored  through  the  discourse  in  this  sequence  or  in  most  of 
the  others. 

Although  providing  rationales  based  on  immediate  classroom  observations  gave 
the  teachers  and  coaches  a  chance  to  analyze  the  teachers'  instruction,  more  use  of 
rationale  discourse  that  linked  actions  with  research  would  assist  the  dialogue  partners  in 
thinking  beyond  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  summer  school  classrooms 
(Cochran-Smith  &  Lytle,  1999).  Indeed,  research  on  student  and  teacher  learning 
suggests  that  attempts  to  theorize,  or  generalize,  explanations  facilitates  learners  in 
transferring  their  understandings  to  multiple  settings  rather  than  just  the  one  setting  in 
which  the  learning  takes  place  (Manoucheri,  2002).  A  specific  example  of  theorizing 
discourse  associated  with  the  conversational  sequence  presented  above  might  have 
involved  Sherry,  in  Turn  5,  following  up  Debra's  statements  by  citing  research  on 
running  records  that  show  they  provide  important  information  for  teachers'  instructional 
decision-making  (Clay,  1993). 

Cause-Effect  Discourse  for  Guided  Reading 

The  occurrence  of  cause-effect  discourse  related  to  guided  reading  was  similar  to 
rationale  discourse  across  the  six  teacher-coach  dyads  (89  out  of  a  total  of  610  included 
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terms,  or  14%).  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  type  of  dialogue  was  not  more  predominant 
within  the  coaching  interactions  because  cause-effect  semantic  relationships  offer  one  of 
the  most  potentially  useful  types  of  discourse  for  supporting  higher  levels  of  reflective 
thinking  (Bloom  et  al.,  1956).  Within  cause-effect  discourse,  individuals  attempt  to 
connect  interrelated  events.  In  the  case  of  coaching  interactions  between  participating 
teachers  and  coaches,  cause-effect  discourse  would  support  the  discourse  partners  in 
making  links  between  teachers'  literacy  instruction  and  ensuing  student  behaviors  and/or 
learning  outcomes.  Assisting  teachers  in  recognizing  relationships  between  what  they  do 
and  say  in  their  classrooms  and  how  students  respond  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
coaching  interactions. 

Table  7-15  shows  that  teachers  and  coaches  used  cause-effect  discourse  to  explore 
"results  of  things"  in  three  broad  categories:  (a)  teacher  behavior/actions,  (b)  student 
behavior/actions,  and  (c)  books/materials.  Coaching  participants  primarily  discussed 
results  of  particular  teacher  behavior/actions  (51  out  of  89  included  terms,  57%).  In  other 
words,  teachers'  behavior/actions  caused  certain  things  to  occur.  Discourse  related  to  the 
results  of  particular  student  behavior/actions  consisted  of  33  out  of  89  included  terms,  or 
37%.  Although  the  cause-effect  discourse  co-constructed  within  four  of  the  dyads  was 
fairly  evenly  distributed  between  teacher  behavior/actions  and  student  behavior/actions, 
Debra  and  Sherry  (Dyad  3)  and  Brenda  and  I  (Dyad  6)  only  discussed  results  of  teacher 
behavior/actions. 

Cause-effect  dialogue  having  to  do  with  books/materials  comprised  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  discourse  across  the  six  dyads  (6  out  of  89  included  terms,  6%).  Perceived 
outcomes,  in  other  word  resulting  behavior,  could  be  divided  into  four  categories:  (a) 
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Table  7-15.  Cause-Effect  Discourse  for  Each  Teacher-Coach  Dyad  and  Across  the  Dyads 


Percentage  of  total  included 
terms 

No.  of  included  terms 
underlined 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

Causes — Results  of 

15 

28 

13 

3 

26 

4 

89 

1 .  Teacher  Behavior/ Actions 

40% 

54% 

100% 

67% 

31%) 

-4  AAA/ 

100% 

65% 

1  Student  Rehavinr/Actions 

60% 

39% 

0%) 

33% 

58% 

0% 

31.5% 

3.  Books/Materials 

0% 

7% 

0% 

0% 

11% 

0% 

3.5% 

Effects — Resulting  in  soecific 

15 

28 

13 

3 

26 

4 

89 

1 .  Teacher  feelings 

13% 

3.5%, 

7%, 

33% 

7.5% 

100% 

IT/o 

2.  Guided  Reading  Instruction 

20% 

20% 

78% 

67% 

47% 

0% 

38.5% 

3.  Student  Academic 

54% 

73% 

15% 

0% 

42% 

0% 

31.5% 

Behavior 

13% 

3.5% 

0% 

0% 

3.5% 

0% 

3% 

4.  Student  Nonacademic 

Behavior 

teacher  feelings,  (b)  guided  reading  instruction,  (c)  student  academic  behavior,  and  (d) 
student  nonacademic  behavior.  Teachers  and  coaches  primarily  talked  about  particular 
teacher  behaviors  or  actions  providing  the  basis  for  particular  aspects  of  the  teacher's 
guided  reading  instruction  (22  out  of  51  included  terms,  43%)).  Some  of  the  connections 
teachers-coaches  made  between  teacher  behavior/actions  and  instruction  were  specific. 
For  example,  during  one  coaching  session  Margaret  and  I  (Dyad  2)  discussed  that  she 
needed  to  provide  more  "wait  time"  for  student  responses  as  a  result  of  her  new 
commitment  to  having  students  do  more  of  the  problem  solving  while  they  read 
unfamiliar  text.  Other  cause-effect  relationships  made  by  teachers-coaches  were  more 
general.  For  instance,  Brenda  told  me  (Dyad  6)  she  was  able  to  "meet  the  needs  of 
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students  individually"  as  a  result  of  conducting  small-group  guided  reading  lessons.  In 
another  conversational  sequence,  Margaret  told  Laura  that  being  less  tense  allowed  her 
students  to  relax  a  little  bit  (a  behavioral  outcome).  Table  7-16  depicts  a  representative 
conversational  sequence,  this  one  between  Margaret  and  Laura.  The  sequence  includes 
ample  use  of  cause-effect  semantic  relationships,  which  demonstrated  connections 
between  Margaret's  behavior/actions  and  her  guided  reading  instruction,  as  well  as 
connections  between  Margaret's  behavior/actions  and  her  students'  academic  outcomes. 
Discussion  of  the  Cause-Effect  Discourse 

Cause-effect  semantic  relationships  were  a  prominent  focus  of  the  discourse 
sequence  presented  above  (17  included  terms  in  21  conversational  turns).  Margaret 
initiated  the  sequence  by  using  cause-effect  dialogue  in  Turn  1  as  she  linked  her  feelings 
of  tension  to  student  outcomes.  She  stated  that  her  tension  had  undoubtedly  been  "spilling 
over  to  the  children,"  although  she  did  not  specify  how  her  tensions  had  affected  the 
students.  She  also  associated  her  tension  with  trying  to  "get  everything  in"  during  the 
guided  reading  block.  At  the  end  of  Turn  1,  Margaret  talked  about  her  earlier  conference 
with  me,  which  apparently  had  helped  to  ease  some  of  her  stress  about  conducting  guided 
reading  lessons.  In  Turn  2,  Laura  followed  up  on  Margaret's  discourse  by  asking  her  to 
provide  specifics  about  the  resultant  changes  she  made  to  her  guided  reading  instruction 
after  conferring  with  the  coaches;  hence,  Laura's  question  in  Turn  2  served  as  an 
elicitation  of  cause-effect  discourse. 

Margaret  responded  to  this  invitation  in  Turn  5  by  providing  specific  examples  of 
how  she  changed  the  sequence  of  conducting  a  book  preview  during  her  guided  reading 
lesson.  These  changes  included  (a)  refraining  from  reading  the  entire  story  aloud  after  the 
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Table  7-16.  Cause-Effect  Discourse  Associated  with  Teacher  Behavior/Actions 


Turn 

Discourse  seQuence 

Discourse  domains 

01  T 

Tod/iv  was  a  lot  HifTerpnt  iim  onp  hpraii^jp  I  think  I 

Attribution  Cflii^p-pfTprt 

have  been  so  TENSE  and  I'm  sure  that  it's  been 

Cause-effect 

spilling  over  to  the  children.  I've  been  so  tense  in 

Attribution,  Cause-effect 

tTvitiQ  to  Qpt  pvprvthirnT  in  nti  thut  cniiHpH  rpflHino 
Li  yiiig  v\j         wv^i  yuiiii^  111  v^ii  iiiat  guiu^u  i^ciuiiig 

Attnbiitinn 

7^111  IL/UllUll 

lesson  and  the  lesson  yesterday  lasted  forever,  and,  of 

Location  for  action 

course  Rhonda  and  I  conferred  after  that  and  she  was 

Means-end 

telline  me  the  lesson  should  have  taken  about  ten 

Attribution 

i  &  V^X  X      LX  VX  V^XX 

minutes  and  she  gave  me  VERY  GOOD  IDEAS,  and, 

Attribution 

fiptiiflllv  <ihp  wrntp  thpm  down 

02  C 

Tell  the  SPECIFIC  THINGS  that  vou  chaneed 

03  T 

OK. 

04  C 

What  I  said  or  what  she  told  you. 

05  T 

She  save  me  some  VERY  eood  ideas  about  some 

Attribution 

changes  that  I  need  to  make.  One  thing  I  was  doing 

Attribution 

was  when  I  previewed  the  book  we  would  do  the  story 

Strict  inclusion.  Sequence 

walk  and  then  I  would  read  the  entire  story.  She  said 

Sequence,  Attribution 

that's  a  no-no.  She  said  all  I'm  demonstrating  with  that 

Cause-effect 

is  trackinff  the  nrint  and  I  could  do  that  on  one  nase  bv 

Means-end 

J,TXWCUXiiJ  wxxu 

reading  the  title,  and  doing  it  on  one  page.  I  don't  need 

Means-end 

to  read  the  entire  story.  Another  thing  was,  um,  when 

Strict  inclusion 

we  found  the  high  frequency  words  in  the  story  was,  I 

Seauence  Strict  inclusion 

V  V4  %*wXXv\^,    1^  liX  X  V  ^  XXXWX^X^X^yXX 

had  them  find  the  high  frequency  words  on  every 

Means-end 

single  page  of  the  story,  and  she  was  saying  that  I 

Rationale 

X  vvx^x  vyxxv*x  V 

could  iust  do  that  on  one  or  two  naees  So  todav  that's 

Strict  inrhi^ion  Attribution 

LX  IV  V  llXVl  Uol\Jll,  XX  lU  lL/Uilv/11 

what  I  did,  and  the  book  preview,  also  yesterday  took 

Cause-effect,  Attribution 

forever  and  a  day.  Today  the  book 

nrpvipw  wJiQ  a  whnlp  lot  ^hnrtpr  nnH  that  wac  anotlipr 
^iV/viww  wao  a  wiiuiu  ivji  oiiviii&i  uiiu  tiiai  waa  ciiiL/iiiC^i 

\^f*!inc-P*nd 

suBeestion'  to  let  the  kids  pive  THEIR  innut  that  T  not 

tJ^-^fefeV'JfcXV'XX*       I'V    Xwl.    UIV  IVl\XO    C|X  *  W     X  X  XX_<XXV  111L7UI,    llXCXli   X  XX\/I> 

M[panQ-pnd 

1VJ.WCU.10  W1~1U 

pive  so  much  inniit  and  todav  T  pan't  pvpn  rptnptnhpr 

*  V  <3V/  lllUwll  lllL/lXl,  CXllU  LV/UCi  y  ,  X  ^£U1    I  VVwll  1  wlllwlllL/wl 

the  name  of  the  storv  hiit  T  rememher  that  it  wa<;  ahniit 

Lxxw  xiuiixv  v/x  uiw  ■si.v'i  y,  1./IXL  x  1  wiliwlllL/wi  lllCil  11  WCXO  (HkJKJUI. 

A  ttnhi  iti  on 

i\.  ILl  lUilll^ll 

caterpillars  and  on  the  front  of  it  all  there  was  a 

Attribution,  Sequence 

caterpillar,  so  I  showed  them  the  cover  and  asked  them 

Spfliipnrp  Spfiupnrp 

what  Hifi  tHpv  qpp  anH  thpv  caiH  "A  patpmillar  patino 
"iioL  uiu  ui\^y  ow,  clliu  lll&y  salu,    /i  wulwiuillal  Callll^ 

some  flowers  "  and  um  I  said  "What  do  wp  know 

L'uxxxv  XX\^  TY  wx  k>,       UXXU,   UXXl,  X  L3C41VX,        *▼  llCXi  U\J    WW  n.XlV/ VV 

A  ttrihiition 

ahoiit  patprnillar<j'?"  and  (^alph  and  TocHna  Irnpu/  a 

06  C 

\VHOLE  LOT  ahoiit  catemillars  ^o  thev  did  the  iih 

**  XXV^X^l-^              X    U\J\J\AK  VCliwl  ^lllcU  0  0\J  tllwV  LllU  LllW,  UJ.1, 

N^f^Qnc-AtiH    Q<nr*t  Tnf*liicir\Ti 
iViCaXio'CilU,  OUlC'l  lilL/iUoiUIl 

07  T 

thpv  SAID  it 

A-iiriDUiion 

rviiu  &u  yuu  puiicu  in  mcir  prior  Knowieuge  i 

08  C 

Yeah,  I  pulled  in  their  prior  knowledge,  and  they  told 

Means-end 

09  T 

me . . . 

Attribution 

IL/UllV^ll 

And  vou  got  them  involved .  . . 

IOC 

. . .  yeah,  and  they  told  me  that  caterpillars  turned  into 

Attribution 

11  T 

butterflies. 

Attribution,  Cause-effect 

And  they  were  wide-awake. 

12  C 

Yes,  exactly,  they  were  not  asleep  because  I  wasn't 

13  T 

talking!  [Laughs.] 

Cause-effect 
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Table  7-16 — continued. 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

Discourse  domains 

14  C 

[Laughs.]  Good. 

Request  for  cause-effect 

And  they  didn't  have  to  listen  because  they  had  to  DO 

it. 

[Laughs.]  So  would  you  have  thought  to  make  any  of 

Strict  inclusion 

these  changes  had  we  not  had  the  little,  uh,  powwow 

afterwards? 

15T 

No,  if  we  had  not  had  the  powwow  yesterday,  what  I 

Cause-effect 

would  have  done  is  exactly  what  I  HAVE  been  doing, 

Attribution 

which,  basically,  felt  like  I  was  brow-beating  them. 

FLauehs.! 

16C 

[Laughs. 1  And  vou  were  talking  to  death  and  you  had 

Attribution 

no  more  words 

17T 

Exactly,  exactly,  so  today  they  did  a  lot  of  the,  the,  uh. 

Cause-effect,  Attribution 

I  just  let  them  take  ownership  and  the  lesson  went  a  lot 

smoother,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  better,  I  enjoyed  it 

Cause-effect,  Cause-effect 

better,  and  [whispers  joyfully]  it  was  a  happier  day  for 

Cause-effect,  Attribution 

EVERYBODY! 

18C 

So  the  feedback  that  she  gave  you  really  changed  your 

Request  for  Cause-effect 

(*) . . .  and  made  it  different? 

Attribution 

19  T 

Oh,  yes,  exactly,  it  did,  it  did,  and  last  week  she  TOLD 

Cause-effect 

us,  "Don't  do  everything;  don't  do  everything."  You 

Means-end,  Attribution 

20  C 

HEAR  it.  vou  know,  but . . . 

. . .  You  still  want  to  teach  from  {*\  for  mastery,  vou 

Means-end 

still  want  to  wear  it  out? 

21  T 

That's  it,  THAT'S  IT  and  that's  what  it  is,  you  know. 

Cause-effect 
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"story  walk,"  (b)  refraining  from  having  students  frame  high-frequency  words  on  every 
page  of  the  guided  reading  book,  and  (c)  allowing  students  more  input  during  the  book 
preview.  Throughout  the  lengthy  Turn  5,  Margaret  contrasted  how  she  had  previously 
conducted  the  book  preview  with  how  she  managed  the  preview  after  her  discussion  with 
me.  In  addition,  she  use  cause-effect  discourse  to  articulate  connections  between  the 
modifications  she  made  and  outcomes  of  those  changes  on  the  lesson  itself — "the  book 
preview  was  a  whole  lot  shorter" — and  the  students'  participation  during  the 
lesson — "Caleb  and  Joshua  knew  a  whole  lot  about  caterpillars  so  they  did  the,  uh,  they 
said  it." 

In  Turn  6,  Laura  summed  up  Margaret's  preceding  turn  by  using  a  term,  "prior 
knowledge,"  that  was  discussed  frequently  in  the  professional  development  sessions.  The 
introduction  of  this  term  allowed  Margaret  an  opportunity  to  practice  using  it  herself, 
which  she  did  in  Turn  7.  In  Turn  8,  Laura  again  summed  up  Margaret's  earlier 
description  when  she  implied  that  Margaret's  actions  during  the  book  preview  had  served 
as  a  way  to  get  the  students  "involved"  and  keep  them  "wide  awake"  (Turn  10).  Margaret 
agreed  with  this  assessment  in  Turn  1 1,  and  then  used  cause-effect  discourse  to  associate 
the  students'  attention  during  the  book  preview  with  her  decision  not  to  do  all  of  the 
talking.  She  elaborated  on  this  connection  in  Turn  13. 

In  Turn  14,  Laura  again  elicited  cause-effect  thinking/discourse  from  Margaret 
when  she  asked  her  if  she  would  have  thought  to  make  the  changes  to  her  guided  reading 
lesson  without  talking  with  her  coaches  first.  Margaret  complied  with  this  request  in  Turn 
15  when  she  agreed  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  "powwow"  with  her  coaches,  she  would 
have  continued  to  "brow-beat"  the  students  as  she  felt  she  had  been  doing  all  along. 
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Then,  Margaret  elaborated  on  this  connection  in  Turn  17  as  she  linked  her  release  of 
control  in  allowing  the  students  to  "take  ownership"  of  the  book  preview  with  a 
"smoother"  lesson  that  both  she  and  the  students  found  more  enjoyable,  thus  helping  to 
create  a  "happier  day"  for  all.  Interestingly,  in  Turn  18  Laura  returned  the  direction  of  the 
discourse  back  to  another  request  for  Margaret  to  use  cause-effect  discourse  to  show  a 
relationship  between  her  behavior/actions  and  the  conferences  with  her  coach.  Even 
though  she  had  already  done  this  in  Turn  15,  Margaret  again  complied  with  Laura's 
request  in  Turn  19,  and  followed  up  by  implying  that  although  she  had  heard  me  talk 
about  different  ways  to  conduct  a  book  preview  before,  her  old  teaching  habits  were 
proving  difficult  to  break.  Before  Margaret  had  a  chance  to  complete  her  statement, 
however,  Laura  interrupted  in  Turn  20  to  elaborate  on  the  teaching  habits  she  perceived 
Margaret  had  alluded  to  during  her  previous  turn — "teaching  for  mastery"  and  "wearing 
it  out."  Finally,  in  Turn  21,  Margaret  agreed  and  implied  a  connection  when  she  ended 
the  sequence  with,  "That's  it,  and  that's  what  it  is,  you  know." 

Videotape  data  collected  before  and  after  this  coaching  episode  confirms  that 
Margaret  did  make  modifications  to  her  guided  reading  lesson  as  she  described  to  Laura. 
Her  guided  reading  lessons  were,  indeed,  shorter  afterwards,  and  she  allowed  her  students 
more  time  to  give  their  input  during  the  book  introduction.  For  example,  videotape  data 
captured  the  students  discussing  their  personal  experiences  with  kites  before  they  read  a 
book  about  kites  during  their  guided  reading  lesson.  In  addition,  the  teacher  omitted 
reading  the  book  aloud  for  the  students  before  their  first  attempt  at  "whisper  reading"  the 
book  themselves,  and  she  had  the  students  frame  high-fi-equency  words  only  on  a  few 
pages  of  the  book  rather  than  all  of  them.  In  brief,  the  videotape  data  show  that  the 
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teacher  did,  in  fact,  make  attempts  to  allow  her  students  to  take  more  ownership  of  their 
reading  experiences  subsequent  to  the  coaching  episode  depicted  above.  Videotape  data 
also  confirm  that  this  teacher  continued  to  struggle  with  deciding  how  many  teaching 
points  to  make  based  on  student  errors  during  oral  reading,  which  was  the  focus  of 
discussion  in  Turns  19  through  21. 
Potential  Support  Provided  bv  the  Cause-Effect  Discourse 

The  use  of  cause-effect  discourse  in  this  conversational  sequence,  like  that  of 
other  teacher-coach  interactions,  provided  an  opportunity  for  Margaret  and  Laura  to 
explore  connections  between  what  Margaret  said  and  did  during  guided  reading,  and  how 
her  students  responded  to  her  behavior/actions.  As  discussed  previously,  cause-effect 
discourse  is  potentially  very  supportive  of  teacher  learning  because  it  encourages  the 
teacher  to  become  critically  reflective  about  her  instructional  practices  and  their 
outcomes  for  students.  The  fact  that  Margaret  came  to  realize  that  her  own  tension  about 
conducting  guided  reading  lessons  was  affecting  the  students  allowed  her  to  consider 
possible  alternative  approaches.  She  even  provided  Laura  a  particular  cause  of  her 
tension;  namely,  that  she  had  been  trying  to  "get  everything  in"  during  guided  reading 
lessons. 

Laura's  request  for  cause-effect  discourse  in  Turn  2  offered  some  support  to 
Margaret  because  it  invited  her  to  make  specific  connections  between  her  interactions 
with  the  coaches  and  the  ensuing  changes  she  made  to  her  instruction.  During  the 
following  turns,  Margaret  did  clarify  what  she  meant  by  "trying  to  get  everything  in" 
when  she  contrasted  previous  book  previews  with  her  most  recent  preview,  and  she 
articulated  several  outcomes  of  her  behavior/actions.  In  addition,  the  way  Laura 
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"revoiced"  (O'Connor  &  Michaels,  1996)  Margaret's  descriptions  in  Turns  6,  8,  and  10 
supported  the  teacher  in  more  clearly  recognizing  that  the  modifications  she  made  to  the 
book  preview  helped  her  to  "pull  in"  the  students'  prior  knowledge  and  keep  their 
attention. 

A  pivotal  point  in  the  discourse  occurred  during  Turn  14  when  Laura,  seemingly 
with  her  own  agenda  for  the  interaction  in  mind,  chose  to  again  request  cause-effect 
discourse  so  Margaret  would  repeat  the  earlier  cormections  she  had  articulated  between 
her  interactions  with  coaches  and  the  modifications  she  made  to  her  guided  reading 
instruction.  Laura  elicited  similar  connections  again  in  Turn  18.  Her  decision  to 
repeatedly  return  the  discourse  in  this  direction  affected  the  potential  for  learning  during 
this  coaching  interaction.  Focusing  on  the  relationship  between  the  coaching  episodes  and 
the  teacher's  subsequent  instructional  changes  prevented  the  cause-effect  discourse  from 
moving  to  a  potentially  more  productive  line  of  reflection,  which  would  have  been  for  the 
teacher  and  coach  to  fiuther  examine  the  relationships  between  her  instructional  changes 
and  outcomes  for  her  simmier  school  students.  Or,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  helpful  for 
Margaret  if  she  and  Laura  had  used  cause-effect  discourse  to  further  examine  the 
relationships  between  her  modified  guided  reading  lessons  and  the  anxiety  about  guided 
reading  that  she  had  mentioned  previously.  In  other  words,  did  her  altered  book  preview 
relieve  some  of  her  stress?  If  so,  then  why?  After  all,  the  tenseness  she  felt  about  "brow- 
beating" her  students  during  guided  reading  had  been  a  catalyst  for  making  changes  in  the 
first  place! 

What  is  lacking  from  the  cause-effect  discourse  in  this  sequence,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  conversational  sequences  across  the  six  teacher-coach  dyads,  is  observational 
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evidence  provided  by  the  coaches  that  would  better  support  the  teachers  in  making 
connections  between  their  behavior/actions  and  student  responses.  In  the  case  of  the 
discourse  sequence  presented  above,  observational  evidence  that  might  have  been 
collected  from  the  coach  could  have  consisted  of  a  simple  notation  of  the  time  it  took  to 
conduct  a  modified  guided  reading  lesson,  particularly  since  the  element  of  time  for 
guided  reading  seemed  to  be  an  important  focus  for  Margaret.  Or,  Laura  could  have 
collected  data  while  she  was  in  Margaret's  classroom  pertaining  to  students'  engagement 
during  the  lesson  since  this,  too,  was  mentioned  by  Margaret  during  several  coaching 
interactions.  A  third  option  would  have  been  for  observational  evidence  to  provide 
confirmation  of  the  improvements  to  the  guided  reading  lessons  relative  to  students' 
subsequent  reading  progress.  Either  Margaret  or  Laura  could  have  collected  this  evidence 
by  assessing  students'  reading  through  running  records,  and  then  comparing  the  running 
records  with  those  taken  prior  to  the  lesson  modifications. 

The  point  here  is  two-fold.  First,  the  topic  of  cause-effect  discourse  is  important 
in  providing  support  for  knowledge  building,  in  this  case  knowledge  building  related  to 
guided  reading.  Teachers  have  a  better  opportunity  to  examine  cause-effect  relationships 
between  their  instruction  and  student  outcomes  when  coaches  move  the  discourse  within 
their  interactions  with  teachers  in  this  direction,  rather  than  along  a  less  productive  line  of 
thinking.  Although  it  may  be  salient  for  teachers  to  recognize  that  their  interactions  with 
coaches  are  helpful,  a  more  useful  way  for  coaches  to  foster  critical  reflection  would 
involve  assisting  teachers  in  uncovering  and  articulating  specific  instruction-outcome 
associations.  Second,  observational  data  can  help  teachers  and  coaches  accomplish  this 
goal  because  it  bolsters  cause-effect  discourse  with  concrete,  classroom-based  examples. 
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Specific  details  from  the  classroom  are  more  likely  to  generate  reflective  thinking  that 
will  lead  to  plans  for  action  based  on  evidence.  Indeed,  the  observational  data  that  I 
collected  and  shared  with  Margaret  during  one  of  our  coaching  interactions  provided 
important  information  that  stimulated  her  subsequent  instructional  adjustments. 

Summarv  of  Domains  of  Meaning  within  the  Coaching  Interactions 

Analyzing  the  discourse  within  teacher-coach  interactions  by  examining  domains 
that  were  co-constructed  by  the  discourse  partners  represented  an  interesting  and 
productive  line  of  inquiry  for  my  study.  The  domain  analysis  allowed  me  to  incorporate 
categories  of  meaning  that  are  represented  in  social  discourse  across  cultures  (Spradley, 
1980).  It  also  allowed  me  to  learn  which  domains  were  employed  by  teachers  and 
coaches  to  discuss  various  topics  related  to  literacy  instruction  and  learning,  and  how  the 
use  of  these  domains  appeared  to  impact  the  coaching  interactions  and  subsequent 
classroom  action.  Gaining  a  better  understanding  about  the  domains  of  discourse  that 
were  co-constructed  during  coaching  interactions  offers  insights  that  can  help  teachers 
and  coaches  make  better  use  of  their  collaborative  efforts. 

To  offer  further  support,  coaches  need  to  find  ways  to  help  ensure  the  attribution 
discourse  is  specific,  includes  teachers'  input,  and  leads  to  other  types  of  dialogue  that 
foster  teacher  action.  Participating  teachers  and  coaches  also  used  a  considerable  amount 
of  strict  inclusion  discourse  to  name  people,  objects,  and  events  that  were  part  of  the 
summer  school  program.  Strict  inclusion  discourse  provided  opportunities  for  teachers 
and  coaches  to  use  terminology  connected  to  guided  reading;  however,  coaches  need  to 
recognize  that  when  only  they  use  the  terms  they  cannot  be  sure  teachers  share  the  same 
meanings  for  them  as  they  do. 
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The  coaches  in  my  study  often  used  means-end  discourse  to  make  instructional 
recommendations  to  teachers.  Conversely,  teachers  rarely  used  means-end  discourse 
during  their  interactions  with  coaches.  Based  on  subsequent  interaction  and  videotape 
data,  the  teachers  in  this  study  appeared  to  profit  from  such  directive  discourse,  meaning 
they  often  did  attempt  to  implement  their  coaches'  recommendations  during  classroom 
instruction.  However,  data  also  show  that  there  were  some  missed  opportunities  for 
fostering  means-end  discourse  that  would  stem  primarily  from  teachers'  concerns  and 
questions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  explore  if  the  teachers'  use  of  more  means-end 
discourse,  along  with  their  coaches'  verbal  support,  would  lead  to  different  patterns  in  the 
teachers'  subsequent  classroom  actions.  It  could  certainly  lead  to  increased  use  of  cause- 
effect  discourse  if  coaches  collected  classroom  data  on  actions  the  teacher  had  initiated, 
and  then  presented  that  data  during  a  subsequent  coaching  interaction  for  analysis  and 
discussion. 

Furthermore,  although  rationale  and  cause-effect  discourse  were  not  used  as  often 
during  the  coaching  interactions  in  my  study,  they  offered  the  best  opportunities  for 
reflective  thinking  by  teachers  and  coaches.  In  order  to  support  increased  levels  of 
critical  analysis  of  classroom  instruction,  it  would  appear  to  be  important  for  coaches  to 
support  the  use  of  a  substantial  amount  of  teacher-coach  discourse  that  included  rationale 
and  cause-effect  semantic  relationships. 

In  relating  the  findings  of  the  domain  analysis  of  coaching  discourse  to  principles 
of  constructivism  and  LTL,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  constructive  nature  of  the 
domains  employed  by  the  discourse  partners.  Participants  of  the  coaching  interactions 
brought  their  cultural  behaviors,  knowledge,  and  artifacts  (both  physical  and  mental)  to 
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bear  on  the  topics  they  selected  for  discussion,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  they  chose  to 
talk  about  those  issues.  In  making  the  decision  to  introduce  attribution  discourse  within  a 
coaching  interaction,  for  example,  teachers  and  coaches  constructed  a  particular  kind  of 
discussion — in  this  case,  one  in  which  they  probably  would  discuss  students'  academic 
characteristics.  When  means-end,  rationale,  or  cause-effect  discourse  was  employed, 
these  constructed  domains  led  to  different  types  of  discourse,  thus  different  meaning 
making. 

Register  theory  also  came  into  play  here.  Recall  that  register  impacts  the  meaning 
potential  that  can  be  activated  by  individuals  through  language  within  a  particular 
situational  context  (Halliday,  1978).  For  example,  the  teachers  and  coaches  in  my  study 
frequently  utilized  attribution  discourse  to  characterize  students  in  the  teachers'  summer 
school  classrooms.  They  did  so  because  the  expectations  they  held  for  these  kinds  of 
social  interactions  (i.e.,  coaching  within  teacher  professional  development)  included 
discussions  about  student  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  less  prominent  in  these 
teachers'  and  coaches'  cognitive  schemata  were  expectations  that  dialogue  within 
coaching  interactions  would  entail  cause-effect  semantic  relationships  that  analyzed 
connections  between  the  teachers'  instruction  and  students'  literacy  progress.  Register 
theory  also  suggests  the  selection  and  use  of  discourse  domains  stemmed  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  coaching  participants,  and  the  expectations  they  held  for  their 
respective  roles  within  the  interactions.  These  relationships  are  further  explored  in 
Chapters  8  and  9. 


CHAPTER  8 

ORGANIZATION  OF  DISCOURSE  WITHIN  COACHING  INTERACTIONS 
The  domain  analysis,  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  enabled  me  to  learn  what 
and  how  teachers  and  coaches  talked  about  guided  reading  instruction  and  student 
learning  during  their  interactions.  Now,  I  wanted  to  take  an  even  more  in-depth  look  at 
the  discourse  to  see  how  teachers  and  coaches  organized  their  interactions.  In  other 
words,  I  wanted  to  know  who  initiated  the  discourse  and  how  initiating  moves  were 
made.  Which  of  the  discourse  partners  did  most  of  the  responding,  and  how  did  responses 
contribute  to  the  dialogue?  In  exploring  discourse  that  supports  teacher  learning,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  initiating,  responding,  and  follow-up 
conversational  moves,  which  are  negotiated  and  co-constructed  by  individuals  in 
interaction  (Wells,  1999).  Not  just  any  kind  of  structure  of  talk  will  support  learning. 

Progressive  Discourse  and  Exploratory  Talk 
Wells  (1999)  described  a  form  of  dialogue,  called  "progressive  discourse,"  as  the 
most  ideal  means  for  knowledge  building.  Progressive  discourse  involves  sharing, 
questioning,  and  revising  opinions  that  result  in  the  co-construction  of  new 
understandings  that  all  participants  agree  are  better  developed  than  previous 
understandings.  Bereiter  (1994a)  further  defined  progressive  discourse  as  a  form  of 
dialogue  in  which  questions  and  propositions  are  framed  in  a  way  that  supports  the 
calling  forth  of  evidence,  expands  collectively  valid  propositions,  and  fosters  thoughtful 
critique  of  ideas  in  order  to  advance  knowledge  building.  Moreover,  consistent  with 
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constructivist  principles  of  LTL,  progressive  discourse  involves  collaborative 
improvement  of  a  "knowledge  artifact,"  or  knowledge  product,  which  might  consist  of  a 
material  artifact  such  as  a  model,  written  report,  or  mechanical  tool,  or  it  could  be  an 
immaterial  artifact  such  as  a  new  idea  or  conceptualization  (Bereiter  &  Scardamalia, 
1996). 

The  goal  of  all  teacher  professional  development  programs  is  the  improvement  of 
knowledge  artifacts,  whether  material  or  immaterial.  Reformers  hope  teachers  will  come 
away  from  professional  development  experiences  with  new  ideas  and  concepts  related  to 
teaching  and  learning,  as  well  as  new  instructional  strategies  and,  perhaps,  even  new 
teaching  materials.  In  the  case  of  my  dissertation  study,  an  improvable  knowledge  artifact 
resulting  from  teacher-coach  interactions  was  the  literacy  instruction  that  teachers 
provided  to  struggling  students  in  their  summer  school  classrooms.  Teachers  and  coaches 
could  determine  whether  or  not  teachers'  literacy  instruction  improved  to  the  extent  that 
it  fostered  higher  levels  of  student  engagement  in  reading  and  writing  activities,  as  well 
as  students'  increased  use  of  letter-sound  relationships  and  comprehension  strategies  as 
they  read  aloud  and  responded  to  texts  of  successive  difficulty.  Accordingly,  determining 
the  organization  of  teacher-coach  dialogue  and  evidence  of  progressive  discourse  within 
coaching  interactions  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  opportunities  coaching 
provided  to  teachers  to  build  their  knowledge  about  guided  reading. 

Similar  to  progressive  discourse  is  the  concept  of  "exploratory  talk"  described  by 
Wegerif  and  Scrimshaw  (1997).  These  researchers  found  three  different  types  of 
discourse  used  by  peers  who  were  engaged  in  collaborative  group  activities  in  elementary 
classrooms.  They  were  interested  to  uncover  the  kind  of  talk  that  was  co-constructed  by 
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individuals  within  small,  student-led  groups  working  with  computers.  First,  these 
researchers  found  instances  of  disputational  talk,  which  they  characterized  as  consisting 
of  an  initiating  move  of  some  form  (e.g.  proposition,  hypothesis,  instruction),  followed 
by  a  type  of  challenge  response  (e.g.  direct  rejection  or  a  counter  proposition/hypothesis). 
The  outcome  of  a  disputational  exchange,  however,  failed  to  achieve  any  clear  resolution, 
or  it  resulted  in  a  resolution  that  did  not  build  directly  on  previous  utterances  within  the 
discourse.  In  other  words,  these  exchanges  disintegrated  into  unproductive  argimients. 

Second,  Wegerif  and  Scrimshaw  observed  evidence  of  cumulative  talk,  in  which 
ideas  or  statements  made  during  initiating  moves  were  accepted  either  without  discussion 
or  with  follow-ups  that  did  not  further  develop  previous  ideas  articulated  in  the  discourse. 

Finally,  exploratory  talk,  which  they  found  to  be  the  most  productive  type  of 

discourse  for  learning  to  occur,  involved  an  initiating  move  that  was  challenged  and 

counter-challenged,  similar  to  disputational  talk.  However,  the  challenges  made  within 

exploratory  talk  resulted  in  students  collaboratively  refining  or  reformulating  their 

hypotheses,  which  further  developed  the  original  idea  or  conception  that  had  been 

articulated  within  the  initiating  move.  According  to  Wegerif  and  Scrimshaw  (1997), 

Exploratory  talk  offers  a  potential  for  learning  not  obvious  in  the  other  two  types 
indicated  here,  and  suggests  that  there  is  scope  for  pupil-pupil  groups  to  go 
beyond  mere  drill  and  practice  of  already  learned  concepts.  It  is  in  exploratory 
talk,  therefore,  where  we  may  hope  to  find  evidence  of  pupils  extending  their 
learning  within  the  zone  of  proximal  development  (ZPD).  (Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw, 
1997,  p. 23) 

Although  no  studies  to  date  have  looked  for  evidence  of  exploratory  talk  or 
progressive  discourse  within  coaching  interactions,  these  forms  of  discourse  have  been 
implicated  in  student  learning  (Cazden,  2001;  Wells,  1993,  1999;  Christie,  1995;  Mehan, 
1979).  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  line  of  inquiry  would  provide  useful 
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insights  into  they  ways  discourse  structure  during  coaching  has  the  potential  to  support 
teacher  learning  within  programs  for  professional  growth. 

As  described  previously  in  Chapter  4,  studies  of  classroom  discourse  have  found 
that  the  most  predominant  discourse  pattern  in  elementary  and  secondary  classrooms  is 
the  initiate-respond-follow-up/evaluate  (IRE/F)  sequence,  in  which  teachers  initiate  an 
exchange,  frequently  by  asking  a  question,  then  one  or  more  students  respond,  and  finally 
the  teacher  follows-up  the  response,  often  by  evaluating  whether  or  not  the  response  is 
correct.  We  do  not  yet  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the  IRE/F  commimication  pattern, 
as  opposed  to  a  more  guided  inquiry  type  of  exchange,  is  more  effective  in  supporting 
student  learning;  however,  this  line  of  inquiry  provides  a  useful  direction  for  studying  the 
construction  of  coaching  discourse.  The  quality  of  initiating,  response,  and  follow-up 
moves  would  also  seem  to  be  important  to  explore  if  the  goal  is  to  determine  which 
discourse  patterns  are  more  supportive  of  teacher  learning  during  coaching  as  a 
component  of  professional  development  initiatives.  Other  areas  of  interest  in  coaching 
discourse  stemming  from  classroom  discourse  analysis  include  the  function  of  discourse, 
sequence  of  and  response  to  ideas  articulated  within  the  discourse,  and  the  role  of 
questioning  during  coaching  interactions. 

Analysis  of  the  Organization  of  Teacher-Coach  Discourse 

To  determine  patterns  of  discourse  organization  within  teacher-coach  dialogue,  I 
used  a  deductive  analysis  procedure  to  re-examine  fi-om  a  different  perspective  the  same 
representative  conversational  sequences  that  were  introduced  in  Chapter  7.  This  selection 
seemed  reasonable  given  the  discourse  excerpts  represented  the  most  predominant 
domains  that  were  co-constructed  by  the  teachers  and  coaches.  In  this  chapter,  the 
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conversational  sequences  are  revisited  in  an  effort  to  analyze  how  teachers  and  coaches 
co-constructed  the  organization  of  discourse  to  build  and  articulate  their  knowledge 
about  guided  reading.  In  addition,  an  interpretation  is  offered  regarding  how  the 
organization  of  the  discourse  appeared  to  support  teacher  learning  in  relation  to  guided 
reading  teaching  and  learning.  Here  are  the  conversational  sequences  again.  This  time, 
all  of  the  transcribing  conventions  have  been  removed  so  the  sequences  are  easier  to 
read. 


Sequence  1 .  Excerpted  from  Episode  1  Dyad  5  (Brenda  and  Tanya) 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

01  C 

02  T 

04  T 

05  C 

06  T 

07  C 

08  T 

09  C 

lOT 

11  C 

12  T 

Since  this  was  your  first  guided  reading  lesson  with  them,  what  did  you  notice 
about  your  children? 

Well,  that  they  really  did  not  have  one-to-one  correspondence,  and  they  really 

don't  have  beginning  sounds,  and  they  really  didn't  have  meaning. 

vjiv,  1  mougnt  an  me  pans  you  weni  mrougn  were  perieci.  wnai  1  aia  nonce  was 

that  Demetrius  and  Jasmine  were  sitting  here  and  they  were  doing  a  pretty  good 

job  of  the  tracking  and  continuing  to  read.  1  noticed  that  Demetrius  was  making 

up  some  of  his  own  words. 

Yes. 

Even  though  he  was  reading,  he  was  not  calling  some  of  the  words  correctly  . . . 
Yes,  yes. 

So,  it  was  kind  of  reinforcing  the  wrong  word.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  I 
might  make  is  that  the  first  time  they  read,  read  it  chorally  so  that  they  read  it  at 
the  same  time  with  you,  so  that  they're  reading  through  and  they're  tracking  one- 
to-one  but  they  are  calling  the  words  correctly. 
OK. 

And  then  break  them  apart  and  let  them  go  back  and  re-read  it  themselves 
silently  so,  um,  and,  um,  in  fact  that  if  you  broke  up  Johnny  and  Demond,  maybe 
let  Johnny  sit  over  here,  uh,  Demetrius  seems  to  be  more  on  task,  and  if  Johnny 
and  Demetrius  become  partners,  or  even  partner  him  with  Jasmine.  I  think  he's 
kind  of  feeding  off  Johnny. 

OK,  yeah,  I  think  I  placed  him  because  I  needed  to  have  him  in  proximity  to  me, 
but  I  could  see  that  they  didn't  help  each  other,  they  really  didn't. 
But  the  other  two  might  be  able  to  work  together. 
Yeah. 
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Sequence  2.  Excerpted  from  Episode  2,  Dyad  5  (Brenda  and  Tanya) 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

01  C 

OK,  what  changes  have  you  seen  in  your  groups? 

02  T 

I  did  see  one  big  change,  I  took  your  suggestion  about  moving  the  children,  so  I  think 

tVif^v  wprp  fppHina  nfT parh  nthpr  iih  Tohnnv  and  Opmond  iih  thpv  (^till  rpniiirp  a  lot  of 

work,  so  I  think  that  helped.  Maybe  it  has  not  helped  them  as  much  as  it's  helped  the 

(jrniin  vnii  know 

04  T 

05  C 

And  I  also  noticed  that  Demetrius  was  doing  one-on-one  much  better  today. 

06  T 

Uh-huh. 

07  r 

VpaVi  anH  I  rliHn't  attpnH  to  him  vpctprHav  hppaiwp  I  wa^  Fnpiwino  on  lohnnv  anH 
1           diiu  1  uiuii  I  aii&iiu  Wj  iiiiii  YVDi^iu.aY  uw^auo^  i  wao  iv^vuoiii^        jvjiiiiiiy,  aiiu  •  .  . 

08  T 

Right. 

09  C 

. . .  and  so,  um,  he  did  a  much  better  job  one-to-one,  and  a  little  self-correcting,  too. 

10  T 

Yes,  I  noticed  that. 

1 1  C 

Yeah,  so  that  was  the  biggest  thing. 

12  T 

And  Jasmine  . . . 

13  C 

Yes. 

14  T 

I  think  both  Demetrius  and  Jasmine  are  really  getting  the  tracking  and  . . . 

15  C 

.  .  .  the  concept  of  euided  reading,  ves. 

16T 

Yes,  and  1  noticed  that  Demond  was  much  more  on  task. 

17C 

Yes  he  was,  and  I  think  it's  because  with  proximity,  you  know,  away  from  Johnny  .  .  . 

18  T 

Yes,  right. 

19C 

.  . .  too,  he  had  to  attend  more. 

20  T 

Yeah. 

21  C 

Rut  hp  <;till  haH  <;nmf*  difflpiiltv  thniiah 

22  T 

Yeah,  and  I  liked  the  way  they  all  attended  with  the  choral  reading. 

23  C 

Yeah,  yes. 

Ann  tnp  nj^rtnpr  rpanitiQ     3  onnH  iHpji  hppniwp  vnii  liavp  two  trnnH  rpaHprc  ^nH  twn  tVii^t 

24  T 

are  not.  I  noticed,  um,  they  don't  understand  the  partner  reading. 

25  C 

No,  they  don't,  and  1  don't  think  I  did  enough  background  building  on  that. 

26  T 

Yeah,  tell  them  what  to  expect. 

Yeah,  what  it  was,  because  it  was  the  first  time,  and  I  think  I'm  thinking  in  my  regular 

27  C 

class,  you  know,  read  with  a  partner  and  they  do  beautifully,  and  I  had  forgot  that. 

28  T 

They  don't  understand  the  role  . . . 

29  C 

Yes. 

30  T 

.  .  .  of  the  partner,  the  listening  partner  and  the  reading  partner. 

31  C 

Yes,  yes. 

32  T 

That's  good. 

So  tomorrow  I  think  I'll  work  on  that. 
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Sequence  3.  Excerpted  from  Episode  2,  Dyad  2  (Margaret  and  Rhonda) 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

01  C 

Trent  was  extremely  confused  today  because  you  were  working  on 
the  word  "I"  because  the  book  had  "I"  in  it. 

02  T 

I  think  it  was  "a." 

03  C 

No,  you  were  working  on  "I"  because  I  had  them  point  to  "I"  in  one 
of  the  books. 

04  T 

Oh,  OK. 

05  C 

And  you  were  also  working  on  the  letter  "i."  He  doesn't  know,  uh, 
he  doesn't  have  a  clue  on  the  difference  between  the  WORD  "1"  or 
the  LETTER  "i"  or  the  WORD  "a"  and  the  LETTER  "a".  He 
doesn't  have  a  clue.  What  I  might  suggest  is,  to  help  them  when  you 
are  doing  your  picture  walk  and  your  modeling,  you  might  even  say, 
"I'm  going  to  frame  the  letter,"  because  a  lot  of  the  things  that  we 
say,  we  are  like  using  jargon,  we  are  using  (the  words)  "letter,"  and 
"word,"  and  "sound,"  and  they  don't  know,  they  don't  know  what  a 
word  is,  and  what  a  letter  is. 

06  T 

I  know  that  he  does  not;  I  do  know  that  Trent  does  not  understand 
that,  either. 

07  C 

No,  he  does  not,  and  neither  does  Brian,  and  I  don't  know  about  the 
other  three.  That  is  something  that  you  are  going  to  want  to  model 
and  then  question,  you  know,  coach  them  through  questioning  and 
guided  practice  during  your  guided  reading  lesson  during  the  book 
preview.  "Watch  me  as  I  frame  the  letter  'r',"  OK?  Or,  "Watch  me 
as  I  frame  the  word  'pig',"  OK?  And  then  show  them.  I'm  going  to 
frame  the  letter  that  makes  the  sound  "p-p-p-p."  It's  a  "p";  put  a  lot 
of  emphasis  on  it  and  make  it  very  obvious  because  they  need  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  word,  a  letter,  and  a  sound.  I  think 
that's  number  one. 

08  T 

Uh-hum. 
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Sequence  4.  Excerpted  from  Episode  4,  Dyad  5  (Brenda,  Tanya,  Rhonda) 


Turn 


Discourse  sequence 


01  CI 

02  T 

03  C2 

04  T 

05  CI 

06  T 

07  CI 

08  T 

09  CI 
lOT 
11  CI 

12T 
13  C2 
14T 
15  C2 

16T 
17  C2 

18T 

19  C2 

20  T 

21  C2 

22  CI 

23  T 

24  CI 

25  C2 

26  CI 

27  T 

28  C2 

30  T 

31  CI 

32  C2 


33  T 

34  C2 


Well,  have  you  done  a  running  record  on  Dion? 

(Starts  talking  before  Coach  finishes  sentence.)  Yes,  I  did. 

On  who? 

On  the  new  one,  Dion,  and  he  did  really  well. 

We  might  try  doing  one  on  a  harder  level  book  and  just  see. 

Yeah. 

What  was  it,  the  little  level  book? 
Uh-huh. 

You  might  try  one  of  those,  uh,  maybe  a  level  B  book  from  Houghton  Mifflin? 
OK. 

And  just  see  how  he  does  on  that.  Just,  uh,  we  might  try  to  find  a  level  on  him  that 

would  be  an  independent  level  for  him. 

OK. 

And  there  are  some  at  the,  uh,  the,  at  Dogwood,  in  the  back. 
Yes. 

There  are  lots  of  those  leveled  books  that  you  can  try,  too,  and  they  already  have  the 
guided  reading  leveled  sticker  on  them. 

I  have  two  sets  here,  so,  yes,  yes,  I  just  haven't  been  able  to  use  them. 

I  would  love  to  find  out  where  his  instructional  level  is.  It's  not  at  the  book  that  he 

read  today  .  . . 

No,  it's  not. 

.  .  .  but,  you  know,  I  wonder  if  it's,  you  know,  how  difficult  a  text  he  could  do,  and 
some  problem  solving  on.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
So  I'll  just  bump  him  up  to  a  B  for  a  running  record  tomorrow. 
OK. 

If  you'd  like,  I'll  be  glad  to  come  down  and  do  a  running  record  on  him  if  you  want 
me  to. 

OK,  yeah,  oh,  I  don't  care  if  you  do  that,  I'd  sort  of  like  that,  yeah  (said 
intermittently  as  Q  said  above  statement). 

You  would,  OK,  OK,  and  then  if  B  is  easy  enough,  you  might  try  getting  a  B  and  a  C 
because  A  and  B  are  about  what,  kindergarten,  first? 
A  and  B  are  kindergarten. 

And  just  see,  uh,  find  out  what  his  instructional  level  is. 

And,  really,  to  just  pull  him  back  into  a  little  guided  reading  every  day  would  be 

good. 

Yeah,  you  know,  with  all  of  that  extra  time  you  have,  right  (laughs)? 

He  needs  a  separate  program,  and  Johnny  needs  a  separate  program.  The  other  three 

work  pretty  well  together  (laughs). 

He  (Dion)  wouldn't  take  that  much  time. 

No,  he  wouldn't  because  he  can  do  a  lot  of  it  on  his  own.  You're  right,  if  you  found  a 
good  instructional  level,  I  think  that's  an  excellent  suggestion,  to  find  a  good 
instructional  level  for  him  and  taking  him,  even  while,  oh,  I  was  going  to  say 
something,  even  while  maybe  they  (the  other  students)  were  doing  some  independent 
writing.  Wasn't  it  fascinating  to  see  the  different  levels  . .  . 
Yes. 

.  .  ■  of  drawing  and  how  that  relates  to  their  reading?  (Begins  a  new  sequence.)  
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Sequence  5.  Excerpted  from  Episode  1,  Dyad  3  (Debra  and  Sherry) 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

01  C 

When  you  were  doing  a  running  record,  also,  I  noticed  that 
you,  uh,  after  they  did  the  reading  for  you,  that  you  went  back 
and  monitored  ripht  then  what  thev  had  done 

02  T 

Rieht 

03  r 

Do  voti  think  thev  learned  from  that*^ 

04  T 

I  think  that's  really  important,  right  there,  because  you  can  see 
and  that's  an  immediate,  they've  just  done  it,  and  you're 
reflecting  back  with  them.  I  think  sometimes  it's  hard  to  go 

Kqi^L'  anH  niiir'H\/  finH  cr^mptViincT   Vr\ii  rP!^llv  niivp  \r\  hp  An 
UuCK  allU  uuict^-iy  iiiiu  ouiiidiiiii^.   1  wii  i&diiy  iia.v&  \\j  \J\^  \Jii 

05  C 

See,  1  don't  get  to  do  that,  or  I  haven't  gotten  to  do  that.  I  do 
an  informal  reading  inventory  .  .  . 

06  T 

Right. 

07  C 

.  .  .  but  that,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  major  .  .  . 

08  T 

Yeah,  because  that's  why  I  asked  Rhonda  yesterday,  can  I 
reflect  on  it  for  just  a  few  minutes  and  then  pull  that  child 
back*^  Because  I  reallv  want  to  uh  I  know  Eric  was  havine  a 
hard  time  .  .  . 

09  C 

Uh-huh. 

lOT 

.  .  .  and  I  really  wanted  to,  um,  I  didn't  want  to  just  not  be 
explicit  in  what  1  told  him  and  I  wanted  just  a  moment  or  two 
to  look  back  at  it  quickly  so  that  I  could  be  a  little  bit  more 
positive  with  him;  not  that  he  did  a  terrible  job,  but  really  find 
something  to  key  in  that  he  needed,  because  he's  the  one  that 
I'm  really  starting  to  worry  about. 

11  C 

Uh-huh. 
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Sequence  6.  Excerpted  from  Episode  6,  Dyad  1  (Margaret  and  Laura) 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

01  T 

Today  was  a  lot  different,  um,  one,  because  I  think  I  have  been  so  tense  and  I'm  sure 
that  it's  been  spilling  over  to  the  children.  I've  been  so  tense  in  trying  to  get  everything 
in  on  that  guided  reading  lesson  and  the  lesson  yesterday  lasted  forever,  and,  of  course, 
Rhonda  and  I  conferred  after  that  and  she  was  telling  me  the  lesson  should  have  taken 
about  ten  minutes  and  she  gave  me  very  good  ideas,  and,  actually,  she  wrote  them  down. 

02  C 

Tell  the  soecific  things  that  you  changed. 

03  T 

OK. 

04  C 

What  1  said  or  what  she  told  you. 

05  T 

She  gave  me  some  very  good  ideas  about  some  changes  that  I  need  to  make.  One  thing 
I  was  doing  was  when  I  previewed  the  book  we  would  do  the  story  walk  and  then  I 
would  read  the  entire  story.  She  said  that's  a  no-no.  She  said  all  I'm  demonstrating  with 
that  is  tracking  the  print  and  I  could  do  that  on  one  page  by  reading  the  title,  and  doing  it 
on  one  page.  I  don't  need  to  read  the  entire  story.  Another  thing  was,  um,  when  we 
found  the  high  frequency  words  in  the  story  was,  I  had  them  find  the  high  frequency 
words  on  every  single  page  of  the  story,  and  she  was  saying  that  I  could  just  do  that  on 
one  or  two  pages.  So  today  that's  what  I  did,  and  the  book  preview,  also  yesterday  took 
forever  and  a  day.  Today  the  book  preview  was  a  whole  lot  shorter  and  that  was  another 
suggestion:  to  let  the  kids  give  their  input,  that  I  not  give  so  much  input,  and  today,  I 
can't  even  remember  the  name  of  the  story,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  about  caterpillars 
and  on  the  front  of  it  all  there  was  a  caterpillar,  so  I  showed  them  the  cover  and  asked 
them  what  did  they  see,  and  they  said,  "A  caterpillar  eating  some  flowers,"  and,  um,  I 
said,  "What  do  we  know  about  caterpillars?"  and  Caleb  and  Joshua  knew  a  whole  lot 
about  caterpillars  so  they  did  the,  uh,  they  said  it. 

06  C 

And  so  you  pulled  in  their  prior  knowledge? 

07  T 

Yeah,  I  pulled  in  their  prior  knowledge,  and  they  told  me  .  . . 

08  C 

And  you  got  them  involved  .  .  . 

09  T 

Yeah,  and  they  told  me  that  caterpillars  turned  into  butterflies. 

IOC 

And  they  were  wide-awake. 

1 1  T 

Yes,  exactly,  they  were  not  asleep  because  I  wasn't  talking!  (Laughs). 

12C 

(Laughs)  Good. 

13T 

And  they  didn't  have  to  listen  because  they  had  to  do  it. 

14C 

(Laughs),  So  would  you  have  thought  to  make  any  of  these  changes  had  we  not  had  the 
little,  uh,  powwow  afterwards? 

15  T 

No  if  we  had  not  had  the  nowwow  vpstprdav  what  T  would  havp  Honp     pYartlv  what  T 
have  been  doing,  which,  basically,  felt  like  I  was  browbeating  them  (laughs). 

16C 

(Laughs),  and  you  were  talking  to  death  and  you  had  no  more  words. 

17T 

Exactly,  exactly,  so  today  they  did  a  lot  of  the,  the,  uh,  I  just  let  them  take  ownership 

finn  tnp  Ipssnn  wpnt  a  lot  smnnthpr  tViPv  ^ppitipH  \c\  f*ninv  it  hpttpr  T  f*r\\f\\ip^f\  it  K(=»ttf>r 

and  (whispers  joyfully)  it  was  a  happier  day  for  everybody! 

18C 

So  the  feedback  that  she  gave  you  really  changed  your  (inaudible) .  .  .  and  made  it 
different? 

19T 

Oh,  yes,  exactly,  it  did,  it  did,  and  last  week  she  told  us,  "Don't  do  everything;  don't  do 
everything."  You  hear  it,  you  know,  but .  .  . 

20  C 

(Interrupts),  You  still  want  to  teach  from  (inaudible,  both  are  excited  and  talking  at  the 
same  time),  for  mastery,  you  still  want  to  wear  it  out? 

21  T 

That's  it,  that's  it,  and  that's  what  it  is,  you  know. 
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To  analyze  the  organization  of  selected  conversational  sequences,  I  developed  an 
analysis  sheet  using  conventions  established  by  Wells  (1999;  2002).  Table  8-1  describes 
the  codes  I  used  to  conduct  the  discourse  analysis.  Column  numbers  noted  in  the  table 
correspond  to  the  columns  on  the  data  analysis  sheet  (see  Appendix  B  for  the  analysis 
sheet). 

Once  I  completed  a  data  analysis  sheet  for  all  of  the  selected  conversational 
sequences,  I  created  tables  to  show  the  patterns  of  discourse  for  each  coaching  dyad.  I 
also  created  a  summary  table  to  show  patterns  across  all  six  teacher-coach  dyads  (Table 
8-2). 

Utterances  within  and  Purposes  of  the  Discourse  Sequences 

Table  8-2  displays  the  total  number  of  utterances  in  each  of  the  selected 
sequences,  as  well  as  how  many  utterances  were  spoken  by  teachers  and  coaches.  As  the 
table  shows,  discourse  contributed  by  teachers  and  coaches  varied  widely  across  the  six 
sequences.  Contributions  made  by  teachers  ranged  from  a  low  of  8%  in  Sequence  3  to  a 
high  of  84%  in  Sequence  6.  On  average,  and  only  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
utterances  spoken  during  the  selected  sequences,  coaches  contributed  slightly  more  to  the 
interactions  than  teachers  did  (1,061  total  utterances  for  coaches  and  1,027  total 
utterances  for  teachers). 

Table  8-2  also  notes  the  interactional  purpose  of  each  discourse  sequence.  In  other 
words,  the  discourse  in  each  of  the  selected  sequences  pertamed  in  some  way  to  a 
particular  raison  d'etre.  Although  usually  proposed  by  the  initiating  speaker,  the 
interactional  purpose  of  a  sequence  is  in  a  constant  state  of  negotiation  throughout  each 
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Table  8-1 .  Descriptions  of  Discourse  Codes  Used  for  Data  Analysis 


Column  1:  Turn 

1  thru  n — Turn  numbers  for  each  speaker  in  consecutive  order. 
(T)  Teacher 
(C)  Coach 


Column  2:  Selected  discourse  sequence 

Exchanges  relating  to  an  initiated  topic,  which  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  a  particular 
interactional  purpose  for  that  topic. 


Column  3:  Move 

(I)  Initiate — A  speaker  initiates  an  exchange  by  requesting  or  giving  information  or 
good/services. 

(R)  Respond — A  speaker  responds  in  some  way  to  the  preceding  speaker's  initiating  move. 
(F)  Follow-up  (Optional  for  exchange) — A  speaker  foUows-up  the  preceding  speaker's  turn  in 
some  way. 

(BC)  Backchannel — A  contribution  made  by  the  listener  in  the  course  of  a  speaker's  turn  in 
order  to  signal  that  he/she  is  following  the  speaker's  drift;  such  contributions  do  not  constitute 
official  moves. 


Column  4:  Exchange  initiator  and  length 

(C)  Coach — The  coach  initiated  the  exchange;  number  of  words  in  initiating  move. 
(T)  Teacher — The  teacher  initiated  the  exchange;  number  of  words  in  initiating  move. 


Column  5:  Initiation  prospectiveness 

(D)  Demand — The  most  strongly  prospective  move;  requires  a  (G)  Give  in  response. 
(G)  Give — Less  prospective;  expects  but  does  not  require  a  response. 

(G+)  Give  Plus — Additions  to  a  (G)  Give  that  make  it  more  prospective;  tags  added  to  the  (G). 
(A)  Acknowledge — Least  prospective  move;  expects  no  further  response. 


Column  6:  Initiation  demand  level 

*  The  initiating  move  was  not  a  Demand 
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Table  8- 1  —  continued. 


Cognitive  demand  level 
Lower  cognitive  demand 

(R)  Rote  Recall — The  Demand  requests  a  response  that  can  be  given  from  rote  recall  of 
known  facts. 

(P)  Previous  Conversation — The  Demand  requests  a  response  that  can  be  given  from  a 
previous  conversation. 

(M)  Memory/Prior  Knowledge — The  Demand  requests  a  response  that  can  be  given  from  the 
responder's  personal  memory  or  prior  knowledge. 

Higher  cognitive  demand 

(G)  Generalization — The  Demand  requests  a  response  that  displays  inductive  reasoning;  i.e., 
building  up  ideas  rather  than  breaking  them  down.  Expected  responses  tie  things  together,  and 
they  are  not  restatements  of  information. 

(A)  Analyses — The  Demand  requests  a  response  that  displays  deductive  reasoning;  i.e., 
breaking  down  concepts,  ideas,  or  arguments  rather  than  building  them  up.  Demands  must 
require  more  than  restatements  of  known  information. 


Column  7:  Function  of  initiating  move 

(N)  Information/Acts  for  Negotiation — An  opening  move  for  which  the  response  is  interpreted 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  ongoing  joint  activity.  The  purpose  of  this  type  of  initiating 
move  is  to  find  a  solution  or  reach  a  conclusion  by  negotiating  toward  a  consensus  about 
something  that  is  not  known  in  advance.  Although  not  evaluated  against  particular  criteria  (for 
correctness),  the  responder  may  be  subsequently  held  accountable  for  justifying  the  relevance 
or  appropriateness  of  the  response. 

(O)  Opinion— Gives  or  expects  a  response  that  includes  an  opinion  about  something  the 
speaker  believes  about  a  topic  or  situation  that  is  not  assumed  known  by  the  participants. 
(P)  Prediction— Gives  or  expects  a  response  that  includes  a  prediction  about  something  the 
speaker  personally  believes  or  conjectures  will  happen  during  an  attempt  or  trial  of  some  kind, 
not  assumed  known  by  the  participants. 

(X)  Explanation— Gives  or  expects  a  response  that  includes  the  speaker's  explanation  (as 
opposed  to  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  conventional  explanation)  for  an  event  or  state  of  affairs. 
(L)  Connection— Gives  or  expects  a  response  that  includes  the  speaker  making  a  link  to  a 
related  topic  thought  to  be  relevant  for  the  discussion  in  progress. 

(A)  Act— The  initiating  action  or  proposed  action  is  judged  as  an  elicitation  for  negotiated 
response. 

(S)  Suggestion— The  initiating  suggestion  is  judged  as  a  proposal  for  negotiated  response. 

(Q)  Clarification  Request-  The  initiator  requests  a  clarification  about  something  previously 
said.  This  has  the  effect  of  initiating  an  (E)  Embedded  exchange,  which,  when  the  problem  is 
resolved,  may  be  followed  by  a  return  to  the  point  at  which  the  sequence  had  been  reached 
before  the  clarification  request  was  made. 
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Table  8-1 — continued. 


Column  8:  Responder  and  length 

(C)  The  coach  is  the  responder;  number  of  words  in  the  response. 
(T)  The  teacher  is  the  responder;  number  of  words  in  the  response. 


Column  9:  Prospectiveness  of  the  response  move 

(D)  Demand — The  most  strongly  prospective  move;  requires  a  (G)  Give  in  response. 
(G)  Give — Less  prospective;  expects  but  does  not  require  a  response. 

(G+)  Give  Plus — Additions  to  a  (G)  Give  that  make  it  more  prospective;  tags  added  to  the  (G). 
(A)  Acknowledge — Least  prospective  move;  expects  no  further  response. 


Column  10:  Function  of  responding  moves 
Responses  to  Requests  for  Clarification 

(Z)  Response  to  Clarification — The  responder  makes  a  clarification  and  returns  the  discourse 
to  the  point  reached  prior  to  the  request  for  clarification. 

Responses  to  (G)  Gives 

(P)  Pivot — Instead  of  explicitly  providing  the  anticipated  (A)  Acknowledge,  the  responder 
may  implicitly  acknowledge  the  previous  move  by  making  an  initiating  move  in  a  new  and 
usually  related  sequence. 

(F)  Feedback — The  responder  may  make  a  contribution  that  functions  more  like  one  of  the 
sub-categories  of  follow-up. 

(Q)  Clarification — The  responder  makes  a  request  for  clarification. 

(A)  Acknowledge — The  responder  makes  a  minimal,  one-word  response  to  a  (G)  Give  move. 
(Y)  Confirm/Disconfirm — The  responder  makes  more  than  a  one-word  response  that  either 
confirms/disconfirms  or  agrees/disagrees  with  the  proposition  in  the  preceding  move. 

Responses  to  (D)  Demands  for  Negotiated  Dialogue 

(U)  Stall — The  responder  avoids  answering  the  question,  typically  by  saying,  "Well ..." 
(O)  Opinion — The  responder  states  an  opinion  related  to  something  she  believes  about  a  topic 
or  situation. 

(P)  Prediction — The  responder  states  what  she  believes  or  conjectures  will  happen  during  an 
attempt  or  trial  of  some  kind. 

(X)  Explanation — The  responder  gives  an  explanation  from  her  own  perspective  related  to  an 
event  or  a  state  of  affairs. 

(B)  Connection — The  responder  makes  a  link  to  another  topic  that  she  believes  is  relevant  for 
the  discussion  in  progress. 


Column  11:  Follow-up  initiator  and  length 

(C)  The  coach  is  the  responder;  number  of  words  in  the  response. 
(T)  The  teacher  is  the  responder;  number  of  words  in  the  response. 
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Table  8-1 — continued. 


Column  12:  Prospectiveness  of  the  follow-up  move 

(D)  Demand — The  most  strongly  prospective  move;  requires  a  (G)  Give  in  response. 
(G)  Give — Less  prospective;  expects  but  does  not  require  a  response. 

(G+)  Give  Plus — Additions  to  a  (G)  Give  that  make  it  more  prospective;  tags  added  to  the  (G). 
(A)  Acknowledge — Least  prospective  move;  expects  no  further  response. 


Column  13:  Function  of  follow-up  moves 

(V)  Evaluation — The  follow-up  expresses  or  calls  for  an  opinion  about  how  usefiil  or 
appropriate  another  person's  contribution  (in  words  or  action)  has  been. 
(A)  Accept — The  follow-up  indicates  that  the  information  provided  or  action  performed  is 
thought  to  be  appropriate  by  the  speaker. 

(R)  Reject — The  follow-up  indicates  that  the  information/action  is  thought  to  be  inappropriate 
by  the  speaker. 

(C)  Correct — Indicates  that  something  previously  said  or  done  is  considered  to  be  wrong,  and 
expresses  the  speaker's  view  of  how  the  error  should  be  rectified. 

(F)  Reformulate — Expresses  in  different  words  (often  more  concisely  or  completely) 
something  that  was  said  by  a  previous  speaker. 

(D)  Counter — Expresses  disagreement  by  offering  another  argument  or  an  alternative 
interpretation  of  a  point  made  by  a  previous  speaker. 

(Y)  Repeat-Accept — The  speaker  reiterates  what  someone  has  previously  said,  either  in  the 

same  or  very  similar  words  in  order  to  accept  the  move  in  question. 

(N)  Repeat-Reject — The  speaker  reiterates  what  someone  has  previously  said,  either  in  the 

same  or  very  similar  words  in  order  to  reject  the  move  in  question. 

(P)  Praise — The  follow-up  provides  specific  positive  evaluation  of  something  that  has  been 

said  and/or  done  by  another  speaker. 

(C)  Comment — Makes  or  requests  a  comment  that  extends  or  modifies  a  preceding 
contribution. 

(E)  Example — Provides  or  requests  an  example  to  illustrate  a  point  that  has  just  been  made. 
(A)  Amplification — Provides  or  requests  a  filling  out,  qualification,  justification,  or 
modification  of  something  previously  said  in  terms  of  temporal,  spatial,  causal,  or  conditional 
detail. 

(C)  Connection — Provides  or  requests  additional  information  to  supplement  what  has  just 
been  said  that  connects  it  to  a  related  topic,  with  the  effect  of  developing  the  topic  of  the 
current  sequence. 

(S)  Summarize — Provides  or  requests  a  condensed  statement  of  what  has  been  said  by  another 
participant.  Often  done  in  such  a  way  that  indicates  closure  to  a  current  topic  of  conversation. 
(0)  Demand  -Opinion — For  a  (D)  Demand  only,  the  speaker  requests  another  participant  to 
express  her  personal  views  or  conjectures  on  the  topic  under  discussion. 

(D)  Demand-Description— For  a  (D)  Demand  only,  the  speaker  requests  another  participant  to 
tell  or  write  about  a  physical  object  or  abstract  idea. 

(L)  Demand-Observation — For  a  (D)  Demand  only,  the  speaker  requests  another  participant  to 
describe  something  that  she  is  looking  at  or  has  recently  seen. 
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Table  8-1 — continued. 


(A)  Action — Makes  a  request  referring  to  action. 

(N)  Now — Requests  action  immediately. 

(S)  Suggestion  — Suggests  action  sometime  in  the  fiiture. 

(U)  Clarification — Requests  a  repair  with  respect  to  the  previous  contribution. 
(R)  Repetition — Requests  the  previous  speaker  to  repeat  she  has  just  said. 
(I)  Identification — Requests  the  previous  speaker  to  identify  unambiguously  what  she 
intended  to  refer  to. 

(C)  Confirm — Requests  a  confirmation/denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  something  that  was 
previously  said.  This  is  often  realized  by  a  tag  or  rising  intonation  on  the  current  speaker's 
utterance. 
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Table  8-2.  Utterances  and  Purposes  for  Each  of  the  Six  Representative  Conversational 
Sequences 


Sequence 

Utterances 

Purpose 

1 

Total:  266 

T:         57  (21%) 

C:       209  (79%) 

Reach  a  consensus  about  academic  and  behavioral 
how  to  address  concerns. 

2 

Total:  308 

T:        200  (65%) 

C:        108  (35%) 

Reach  a  consensus  about  the  progress  or 
improvements  students  had  made;  reach  a  consensus 
about  how  to  address  concerns. 

3 

Total:  289 

T:         24  (8%) 

C:       265  (92%) 

Reach  a  consensus  about  how  to  teach  students  the 
difference  between  letters  and  words. 

4 

Total:  419 
T:        103  (25%) 
CI:       131  (31%) 
C2:  185(44%) 

Reach  a  consensus  about  how  to  find  a  student's 
instructional  reading  level  in  order  to  individualize 
instruction  for  him. 

5 

Total:  228 

T:        158  (69%) 

C:  70(31%) 

Reach  a  consensus  about  the  use  of  running  records 

lU  pruVlUC  lIllIllCUlaLC  ICCUUaCK  lU  olUUCIlLo  ailCX  UiCy 

read  aloud. 

6 

Total:  578 

T:        485  (84%) 

C:         93  (16%) 

Reach  a  consensus  about  how  coaching  supported 
the  teacher  in  making  changes  to  her  guided  reading 
instruction,  and  the  impact  of  making  those  changes. 

successive  conversational  move  and  exchange  (Gee,  1996).  The  case  of  Sequence  5, 
which  is  part  of  a  coaching  episode  between  Debra  and  Sherry  (Dyad  3),  illustrates  this 
point.  Here,  Sherry  proposed  an  interactional  purpose  during  the  initiating  move,  in 
which  she  offered  an  observation  about  Debra  providing  immediate  feedback  to  students 
after  taking  a  running  record  while  they  read  aloud.  In  Turn  3,  Sherry  built  up  the  purpose 
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by  asking  Debra  to  generalize  how  her  actions  supported  student  learning.  Initially  in 
Turn  4,  Debra  appeared  to  "go  along"  with  fulfilling  the  interactional  purpose  set  forth  by 
Sherry;  namely,  giving  information  about  how  the  students  benefited  from  the  immediate 
feedback  she  provided  to  them  after  taking  a  running  record.  However,  mid-turn  Debra 
switched  gears  and  offered  amplifying  comments  that  qualified  her  preceding  statements: 
"I  think  sometimes  it's  hard  to  go  back  and  quickly  find  something  (in  the  running 
record).  You  really  have  to  be  on  your  toes."  Although  Sherry  attempted  to  redirect  the 
discourse  back  to  a  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  running  records  (Turns  5  and  7),  Debra 
demonstrated  that  she  was  more  interested  in  discussing  the  difficulties  involved  in  using 
them  (Turns  8  and  10).  Hence,  the  negotiated  interactional  purpose  for  this  sequence  was 
different  than  the  original  one  Sherry  had  proposed.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the  benefits 
of  using  running  records  to  provide  instantaneous  comments  to  students  about  their 
reading  performance,  the  sequence  actually  turned  out  to  equally  address  drawbacks  of 
this  practice,  at  least  from  Debra's  perspective. 

Relationships  Between  Discourse  Domains  and  Discourse  Utterances  and  Purposes 
The  predominant  discourse  domains  co-constructed  by  teachers  and  coaches 
provide  an  indication  of  the  interactional  purpose  for  each  sequence.  For  example,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  attribution  discourse  in  Sequences  1  and  2  corresponds  to  their 
purposes  of  characterizing  students'  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  prevalence 
of  means-end  discourse  in  Sequence  4  suggests  that  a  primary  objective  for  this 
conversation  was  to  discuss  ways  to  find  a  student's  instructional  level  for  more 
responsive  literacy  teaching.  Thus,  the  semantic  relationships  teachers  and  coaches 
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selected,  move-by-move,  to  talk  about  their  observations  and  experiences  helped  to 
structure  the  negotiated  purposes  of  the  conversational  sequences. 

Additionally,  the  domains  played  a  role  in  how  the  discourse  partners  contributed 
to  the  sequences.  For  instance,  the  use  of  means-end  discourse  in  Sequence  4,  part  of  a 
coaching  episode  including  Brenda,  Tanya,  and  me,  not  only  is  indicative  of  the  "ways  to 
do  things"  purpose  of  this  sequence,  but  also  is  predictive  that  Tanya  and  I  would  make 
the  majority  of  initiating  and  follow-up  moves  as  we  shared  our  ideas  with  Brenda  about 
ways  to  assess  a  student's  reading  behavior.  Similarly,  the  frequency  of  strict  inclusion 
discourse  domains  in  Sequence  3,  part  of  a  coaching  episode  between  Margaret  and  me 
(Dyad  2)  is  related  to  the  fact  that,  again,  I  did  most  of  the  talking  as  I  brought  up  various 
"kinds  of  things,"  such  as  terminology  that  was  introduced  in  the  professional 
development  sessions.  In  fact,  all  of  the  coaches  in  my  study  assumed  a  more  traditional 
support  role  by  taking  on  more  responsibility  for  initiating  topics  and  introducing  ideas 
for  action.  The  teachers,  who  most  often  assumed  the  more  traditional  role  of  learner 
during  the  coaching  episodes,  usually  responded  to  their  coaches  by  simply  confirming  or 
acknowledging  what  she  had  said. 

The  sequences  consisting  of  numerous  attribution  and  rationale  semantic 
relationships  tell  a  different  story.  During  the  first  part  of  Sequence  1,  part  of  a  coaching 
episode  between  Brenda  and  Tanya  (Dyad  5),  a  considerable  amount  of  the  discourse  co- 
constructed  by  the  teacher  and  coach  consisted  of  attribution  semantic  relationships  to 
characterize  students'  reading  difficulties.  Here,  Brenda  and  Tanya  were  both  active 
contributors  to  the  discourse.  When  the  conversation  turned  to  means-end  discourse 
(Turn  7),  Tanya,  in  the  role  of  coach,  became  the  more  active  partner  in  the  dialogue.  In 
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Sequence  2,  during  which  Brenda  made  twice  the  number  of  utterances  as  Tanya, 
attribution  discourse  played  a  predominant  role  by  allowing  Brenda  to  describe  her 
observations  of  the  improved  characteristics  of  her  students'  reading  behavior.  The  fact 
that  the  use  of  attribution  discourse  appeared  to  allow  teachers  to  contribute  more  to  the 
dialogue  in  these  sequences  corroborates  the  earlier  finding,  discussed  in  Chapter  7, 
which  indicated  attribution  discourse  supported  teacher  learning  by  providing  a  way  for 
teachers  and  coaches  to  establish  rapport  and  build  a  consensus  about  students  in  the 
teachers'  classrooms. 

Debra,  in  Sequence  5,  also  did  most  of  the  talking  by  using  rationale  discourse  to 
offer  reasons  why  it  was  difficult  to  provide  immediate  feedback  to  students  after  taking  a 
running  record  of  their  reading,  and  reasons  why  she  preferred  to  "reflect  on  it  for  just  a 
few  minutes  and  then  pull  that  child  back"  (Turn  8).  Here,  as  with  many  other  instances 
across  the  six  selected  sequences,  Debra  used  rationale  discourse  to  justify  her  thinking 
and  instructional  actions  to  her  coach.  The  participating  coaches  seldom  countered  or 
elaborated  on  the  teachers'  rationales;  hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  use  of  rationale 
discourse  tended  to  foster  more  active  contributions  fi-om  the  teachers.  Coaches 
contributed  more  to  the  dialogue  when  they  used  rationale  semantic  relationships  to  offer 
site-based  justifications  for  their  recommendations  to  the  teacher;  however,  this  did  not 
occur  often  in  the  discourse.  Also,  had  the  rationale  discourse  consisted  of  more 
theorizing,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  7,  it  might  have  led  to  different  contributions  from  the 
teachers  and  coaches  because  it  would  have  required  them  to  provide  explanations  to 
support  their  reasoning,  and/or  references  to  research  on  teaching/learning,  past 
experiences  working  with  students,  or  prior  educational  coursework. 
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Finally,  the  high  number  of  cause-effect  semantic  relationships  employed  by 
Margaret  in  Sequence  6  (teacher  in  Dyad  1)  is  indicative  that  the  interactional  purpose  of 
this  conversation  was  for  the  teacher  to  make  connections  between  her  interactions  with 
her  coaches  and  the  changes  she  implemented  in  her  guided  reading  lessons.  The  cause- 
effect  discourse  is  also  predictive  in  that  the  Margaret  was  the  discourse  partner  who 
made  the  connections;  therefore,  she  was  the  one  who  did  most  of  the  talking.  In  other 
sequences  that  contained  cause-effect  discourse,  such  as  Sequence  3  featuring  Margaret 
and  me  (Dyad  2),  the  coach  contributed  more  "results  of  doing  things"  and  so  became  the 
more  active  discourse  partner.  Again,  had  Margaret  countered  or  elaborated  on  my 
conversational  turns,  the  ratio  of  teacher-coach  contributions  probably  would  have  been 
different. 

Initiatine.  Responding,  and  Follow-up  Moves  within  Teacher-Coach  Discourse 
Table  8-2  shows  coaches  contributed  slightly  more  of  the  total  utterances  within 
the  teacher-coach  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Table  8-3  provides  evidence  that  coaches 
actually  dominated  the  dialogue  by  making  more  of  the  initiating  and  follow-up  moves. 
In  fact,  coaches  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  make  initiating  moves  during 
interactions;  thus,  teachers  assumed  more  of  a  response  role  during  the  coaching 
episodes. 

Follow-up  moves  turned  out  to  be  fairly  infrequent.  When  follow-up  moves  did 
occur,  the  coach  was  usually  the  discourse  partner  who  contributed  them.  Interestingly, 
neither  the  coaches  nor  the  teachers  asked  a  lot  of  questions  during  initiating  moves. 
When  questions  were  asked,  coaches  always  raised  them.  Far  more  common  for  initiating 
moves  was  for  coaches  to  give  information  to  teachers  based  on  their  classroom 
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observations.  When  teachers  initiated  a  topic  of  discussion,  they  always  did  so  by 
providing  information  to  coaches  based  on  observations  of  students  in  their  summer 
school  classrooms.  Finally,  corresponding  to  the  fact  that  coaches  were  usually  the  ones 
who  asked  questions,  gave  information,  and  made  follow-up  moves,  evidence  from  the 
conversational  sequences  shows  that  teachers  were  typically  the  discourse  partners  who 
simply  acknowledged  their  coaches'  contributions.  Coaches,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
more  likely  to  respond  by  offering  further  information  they  considered  to  be  relevant  to 
the  topic  of  conversation. 


Table  8-3.  Initiating,  Response,  and  Follow-up  Moves  Made  by  Teachers  and  Coaches 


Sequence 

Sequence 

Tntal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Initiating 

5 

13 

4 

16 

3 

15 

55 

moves 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

7 

15 

Teacher 

5 

6 

4 

7  (CI) 

2 

8 

40 

Coach 

8(C2) 

Response 

5 

12 

4 

15 

3 

15 

53 

moves 

5 

6 

4 

11 

2 

8 

35 

Teacher 

0 

7 

0 

0(C1) 

1 

7 

18 

Coach 

3  (C2) 

Follow-up 

2 

5 

1 

5 

2 

3 

18 

moves 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Teacher 

2 

2 

1 

3  (CI) 

2 

2 

14 

Coach 

2(C2) 

Demands 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

8 

13 

Teacher 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coach 

1 

1 

0 

1(C1) 

2 

8 

13 

2(C2) 

Gives  & 

7 

22 

7 

25 

4 

20 

82 

Gives+ 

1 

10 

2 

6 

2 

13 

33 

Teacher 

6 

12 

5 

9  (CI) 

2 

7 

49 

Coach 

9(C2) 

Acknowledges 

4 

11 

2 

8 

2 

4 

31 

Teacher 

4 

5 

2 

7 

1 

4 

23 

Coach 

0 

6 

0 

HC2^ 

1 

0 

8 
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Demands  During  Initiating  Moves 

Table  8-4  provides  additional  information  about  the  quality  of  the  discourse  that 
was  co-constructed  by  teachers  and  coaches  during  their  interactions.  For  example,  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  initiating  moves  consisted  of  demands,  or  questions. 
Wells  (1999)  noted  that  demands  are  the  most  highly  prospective  move  in  terms  of 
requiring  an  additional  response  because  the  speaker  requests  some  type  of 
information/goods/services  from  the  listener.  Hence,  questions  are  especially  supportive 
in  initiating  progressive  discourse.  Moreover,  Nystrand,  Gamoran  and  Heck  (1993) 
distinguished  between  high-  and  low-level  cognitive  demands  based  on  the  kind  of 
response  that  is  intended  or  expected  by  the  initiating  speaker.  High-level  cognitive 
demands  require  the  responder  to  either  display  inductive  reasoning  in  order  to  make 
generalizations,  or  deductive  reasoning  to  analyze  concepts,  ideas,  events,  etc.  Higher- 
level  demands  might  also  foster  informed  speculation.  Low-level  cognitive  demands,  on 
the  other  hand,  rely  on  the  listening  partner's  rote  recall  of  assumed  known  information, 
or  the  listener's  memory  or  prior  knowledge  about  the  topic. 

As  Table  8-4  shows,  only  13  demands  were  offered  across  the  six  representative 
sequences,  and  the  coaches  supplied  all  of  them.  Almost  half  of  the  demands  occurred  in 
Sequence  6,  during  which  Laura  repeatedly  asked  Margaret  to  consider  cause-effect 
relationships  between  her  coaching  interactions  and  the  changes  she  instituted  in  her 
guided  reading  lessons.  As  the  table  shows,  when  coaches  did  ask  questions,  the  demands 
usually  required  the  teachers  to  make  generalizations  about  their  guided  reading 
instruction  (e.g.,  "Do  you  think  they  learned  from  that?"),  or  to  recall  from  memory/prior 
knowledge  an  occurrence  related  to  guided  reading  (e.g.,  "Well,  have  you  done  a  running 
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Table  8-4.  Quality  of  Initiating,  Responding,  and  Follow-up  Moves  Across  Sequences 


Seq* 

Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sequence  Development 

New  Topic 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Adds 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

11 

Extends 

2 

4 

0 

7 

1 

4 

18 

Shifts  to  Related 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

10 

Furthers 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

Consolidates 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Challenges 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Initiation  Cognitive  Demand 

Lower  Level 

Previous 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conversation 

Memory/Prior  Knowledge 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Higher  Level 

Generalization 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

9 

Analyses 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Evaluation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Initiation  Function 

Information/Acts  for  Negotiation 

Opinion 

5 

10 

4 

5 

2 

4 

0 

Prediction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Explanation 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

8 

15 

Connection 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Action 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Suggestion 

2 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

10 

Clarification  -Request 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Response  Function 

Demand 

Opinion 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Prediction 

u 

u 

u 

(J 

0 

0 

0 

Explanation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Connection 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Give 

Pivot 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Feedback  (See  Follow-up 

1 

5 

0 

3 

1 

7 

16 

Function) 

Acknowledge 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

18 

Confirm/Disconfirm 

1 

6 

2 

4 

0 

3 

16 

Clarification 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 
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Table  8-4 — continued. 


Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Seq 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Follow-up  Function 

Evaluation 

Accept 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Reject 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Correct 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reformulate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Counter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Repeat-Accept 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Repeat-Reject 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Praise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Comment 

Example 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Amplification 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Connection 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Summarize 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Demand — Opinion 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Demand — Descript. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Demand — Observ. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Action 

Now 

Suggestion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Clarification 

Repetition 

Identification 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Confirm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Seq  =  Sequence 
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record  on  Dion  . . .  ?").  Less  common  were  demands  that  supported  the  teachers  in 
analyzing  aspects  of  their  instruction  (e.g.,  "Tell  the  specific  things  that  you  changed."). 
Accordingly,  coaches  could  have  increased  their  support  for  more  cognitively  demanding 
reflection  had  they  posed  more  questions  that  encouraged  the  teachers  to  analyze  and 
make  generalizations  about  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning.  This  corresponds  to  the 
previous  assertion  that  more  cause-effect  and  theorizing-type  rationale  discourse  would 
have  further  supported  teachers'  knowledge  building. 

The  overall  lack  of  questions  during  initiating  moves  resulted  in  decreasing  the 
cognitive  demands  placed  on  responding  discourse  partners.  To  understand  why  this  is 
so,  it  is  helpful  to  consider  the  functions  of  questions,  in  general. 

From  the  time  very  young  children  are  able  to  formulate  a  one- word  or  word-like 
utterance  with  raised  ending  intonation,  posing  questions  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  exploring  one's  world  (Britton,  1973;  Lindfors,  1991).  Weary  mothers  marvel 
at  the  unflagging  curiosity  of  their  young  charges,  besieged  though  they  may  be  by  an 
endless  succession  of  "What . . .  ?  Where  . . .  ?  Why  . . .  ?"  Questioning  places  cognitive 
demands  on  both  the  questioner  and  the  intended  responder.  Beyond  developing  the 
syntax  for  questioning,  individuals  must  learn  how  to  grasp  onto  then*  stream  of 
consciousness  in  order  to  synthesize  what  it  is  they  do  and  do  not  know  about  some  facet 
of  their  experience,  and  they  must  also  develop  the  ability  to  summarize  and  articulate 
their  question  so  that  someone  else  can  understand  it.  Although  it  is  certainly  true  that 
some  questions  are  merely  attention-seeking  devices,  even  those  questions  that  appear  to 
be  bom  out  of  sheer  ignorance  require  the  asker  to  "go  meta"  (Bruner,  1996),  meaning 
the  individual  must  think  about  her  own  thinking  in  order  to  pose  the  question. 
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For  their  part,  the  intended  responders  of  questions  are  confronted  by  unique 
cognitive  demands  because,  suddenly,  they  are  thrust  into  a  dialogical  situation  in  which 
the  entire  field  of  possible  utterances  is  reduced  to  a  single  topic  that  has  been  initiated  by 
the  speaker  and  formulated  from  the  idiosyncratic  perspective  of  that  individual.  The 
responder  must  rapidly  assimilate  the  intended  meaning  of  the  question,  search  and 
retrieve  from  her  cognitive  "banks"  information  she  considers  relevant  to  the  topic,  and 
devise  an  answer  that  has  the  maximum  potential  of  making  sense  to  the  discourse 
partner  and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  herself  in  a  favorable  light  with  that  individual. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  questioning  has  been  the  focus  of  classroom  discourse 
and  student  learning  for  some  time  (Cazden,  2001).  Although  researchers  have  found  that 
teachers  tend  to  ask  their  students  a  majority  of  "display"  questions,  to  which  they 
already  know  the  "correct"  answer,  this  type  of  questioning  did  not  occur  in  the  teacher- 
coach  discourse  in  this  study.  Table  8-5  reviews  the  questions/demands  that  were 
initiated  by  coaches  during  the  conversational  sequences. 

In  speculating  about  why  more  cognitively  demanding  initiations  were  not 
provided  in  the  teacher-coach  discourse,  one  might  argue  that  the  coaches  were  reluctant 
to  pose  questions  to  teachers  because  they  believed  this  would  put  teachers  "on  the  spot" 
and  might  have  been  perceived  as  attempts  to  exert  their  authority  in  the  coaching 
interactions.  However,  given  the  directive  nature  of  most  of  the  coaching  interactions,  it 
is  probably  more  likely  the  case  that  coaches,  operating  from  a  knowledge-^r-practice 
paradigm  of  teacher  learning,  were  more  focused  on  providing  suggestions  to  teachers 
than  in  supporting  them  to  think  reflectively  and  critically  about  their  instruction. 
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Table  8-5.  Demands  Initiated  by  Coaches  Across  the  Six  Sequences 


Sequence 

Question 

1 

A.  "Since  this  was  your  first  guided  reading  lesson  with  them,  what  did 
you  notice  about  your  children?" 

2 

A.  "OK,  what  changes  have  you  seen  in  your  groups?" 

3 

No  demands. 

4 

A.  "Well,  have  you  done  a  running  record  on  Dion  . . .  ?" 

B.  "On  who?" 

C.  "What  was  it,  the  little  level  book?" 

D.  "A  and  B  (leveled  books)  are  about  what,  kindergarten,  first?" 

E.  "Wasn't  it  fascinating  to  see  the  different  levels  ...  of  drawing  and 
how  that  relates  to  their  reading?" 

5 

A.  "Do  you  think  they  learned  from  that  (providing  immediate  feedback 
after  taking  a  running  record  on  students'  reading)?" 

6 

A.  "Tell  the  specific  things  that  you  changed." 

B.  "What  1  said  or  what  she  told  you." 

C.  "And  so  you  pulled  in  their  prior  knowledge?" 

D.  "So  would  you  have  thought  to  make  any  of  these  changes  had  we  not 
had  the  little,  uh,  povmow  afterwards?" 

E.  "So  the  feedback  that  she  gave  you  really  changed  your  (*)  and  made 
it  different?" 

A  third  possibility  for  the  lack  of  reflective  questioning  within  the  coaching 
sequences  was  offered  by  McCarthy  (1991),  who  noted  that  more  structured  interactions 
could  lead  to  questioners  assuming  the  role  of  "journalistic  interviewer"  rather  than  a 
discourse  partner  whose  primary  objective  is  to  exchange  information  in  a  give-and-take 
maimer.  Certainly,  the  tape-recorded  interactions  lent  a  more  formal  sense  to  the 
coaching  episodes,  especially  because  this  was  not  a  typical  part  of  the  teacher-coach 
interactions  for  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the  study.  The  fact  that  coaches 
infrequently  followed  up  the  teachers'  responses  when  they  did  ask  questions  lends 
credence  to  this  explanation.  A  third  reason  why  coaches  did  not  ask  more  cognitively 
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demanding  questions  might  have  been  because  they  were  not  familiar  enough  with 
guided  reading  and/or  effective  coaching  practices  to  ask  them. 

Why  didn't  the  teachers  ask  questions  during  their  interactions  with  coaches? 
Since  most  of  the  participating  teachers  assumed  the  role  of  responder,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  they  saw  their  role  as  the  receiver  of  information  rather  than  the 
initiator.  The  primarily  directive  coaching  approach  taken  by  the  coaches  did  not  support 
active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Perhaps  the  teachers  did  not  feel 
comfortable  enough  with  the  coaches  to  place  themselves  in  what  might  have  been 
perceived  as  a  vulnerable  situation  by  asking  questions  and  revealing  what  they  did  not 
know.  After  all,  the  practicum  extended  over  a  four-week  period  only,  and  none  of  the 
coaches  and  teachers  had  worked  together  prior  to  their  summer  school  experiences. 
Researchers  who  have  studied  relationships  within  coaching  interactions  have  found  that 
establishing  rapport  and  trust  takes  time,  and  even  then  some  coaching  partners  simply 
don't  "gel"  well  together  (Achinstein  &  Villar,  2002).  Moreover,  coaching  interactions 
often  took  place  between  the  time  summer  school  ended  at  1 1  a.m.  and  when  teachers 
were  expected  to  be  at  the  professional  development  site  at  12:30  p.m.  Questioning  takes 
both  mental  and  physical  time  and  effort,  which  perhaps  neither  the  coaches  nor  the 
teachers  felt  they  had  during  the  time  allotted  for  their  interactions.  Data  from  interviews 
and  written  feedback  show  that  several  teachers  and  coaches  said  they  wished  they  had 
had  more  time  together. 

Lindfors'  (1991)  discussion  of  children's  questions  in  school  settings  suggests 
another  interesting,  possible  explanation  for  the  lack  of  teacher  questions  during  coaching 
interactions.  Lindfors  noted  that  as  children  progress  in  school  to  higher  grade  levels. 
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their  questions  change  from  a  majority  of  "curiosity"  questions— those  intended  to  gain 
information  about  something  the  individual  genuinely  wonders  about — to  more 
"procedural"  questions — those  whose  primary  fiinction  is  to  gain  information  that  will 
assist  the  individual  in  carrying  out  a  task  considered  acceptable  by  someone  else,  usually 
the  teacher.  By  sixth  grade,  68%  of  the  questions  raised  by  students  in  one  informal 
inquiry  (noted  by  Lindfors,  1991)  were  of  the  procedural  type,  whereas  only  16%  were 
generated  out  of  curiosity.  If  this  situation  continues  throughout  secondary  school  and 
higher  education  coursework,  then  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  teachers  may  be 
reluctant  to  pose  "curiosity"  questions  in  learning  settings  they  perceive  as  more  "school- 
like." Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  means-end  discourse  in  the  teacher-coach  interactions 
points  to  the  fact  that  coaches  provided  teachers  with  plenty  of  procedural  information. 
Teachers  may  have  reserved  their  "curiosity"  questions  for  more  informal  discussions 
with  their  colleagues.  In  fact,  interview  and  written  feedback  data  from  teachers  show 
they  especially  valued  the  informal  sharing  time  they  had  with  their  colleagues  during  the 
afternoon  professional  development  workshops. 

The  challenge  for  coaches,  then,  is  to  help  construct  a  mutual-learning 
environment  in  which  both  discourse  partners  are  supported  in  asking  more  curiosity 
questions — those  representing  things  they  genuinely  wonder  about — because  teachers  are 
more  likely  to  take  action  on  something  they  deem  to  be  significant  than  if  they  ask  a 
question  merely  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  an  external  soiu^ce.  Yet,  there  also  is  a  place  in 
coaching  interactions  for  coaches  to  ask  leading  questions  of  teachers  with  the  primary 
objective  of  directing  the  discourse  to  support  the  teacher  in  making  a  particular 
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connection.  The  key  to  effective  coaching  seems  to  be  in  striking  a  balance  between 
dialogue  that  is  responsive  and  dialogue  that  is  intentional. 

As  was  shown  by  Table  8-4,  the  function  of  most  initiating  moves  across  the  six 
selected  discourse  sequences  was  to  give,  rather  than  seek,  information;  consequently, 
they  did  not  require  a  specific  kind  of  reflective  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  sometimes  the  questions  that  were  posed  by  coaches 
during  initiating  moves  called  for  higher-level  thinking.  Frequently,  coaches  asked  the 
teachers  to  make  generalizations  related  to  their  guided  reading  instruction.  For  example, 
Tanya  initiated  Sequence  1  by  asking  Brenda  to  make  a  generalization  about  her  students 
("What  did  you  notice  about  your  children?"),  and  opened  Sequence  2  by  making  a 
request  for  Brenda  to  tie  together  subsequent  changes  she  observed  in  her  students' 
behavior/actions.  Less  common  were  questions  that  required  teachers  to  analyze  their 
guided  reading  instruction.  Also  infrequent  were  lower-level  questions  that  asked  the 
teachers  to  respond  by  utilizing  their  memory  of  particular  information. 
Other  Purposes  of  Initiating  Moves 

Beyond  the  presence  or  absence  of  cognitive  demands  placed  on  respondents  by 
the  initiating  discourse  partners,  initiating  moves  within  the  coaching  episodes  could  also 
be  characterized  in  terms  of  the  functions  they  served  in  opening  a  conversational 
exchange.  Initiating  moves  across  the  six  selected  discourse  sequences  primarily  served 
three  different  purposes.  The  most  prevalent  purpose  of  initiating  moves  was  for  coaches 
or  teachers  to  offer  their  opinions  about  students  and/or  events  related  to  guided  reading. 
For  example,  in  Sequence  3, 1  initiated  the  sequence  by  stating,  "Trent  was  extremely 
confused  today  because  you  were  working  on  the  word  "I,"  because  the  book  had  "I"  in 
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it."  Within  this  initiating  move,  I  offered  both  an  opinion  and  an  explanation.  Although 
some  of  the  initiating  moves  across  the  six  sequences  did  include  some  sort  of 
explanation  along  with  the  proffered  opinion,  this  was  true  only  half  of  the  time. 

Note  the  cognitive  difference  between  an  initiating  move  consisting  of  giving  an 
opinion  only:  "OK,  I  thought  all  the  parts  you  went  through  were  perfect"  (Sequence  1, 
Turn  3),  and  an  initiating  move  that  gave  an  opinion  and  also  offered  an  explanation  for 
that  opinion:  "I  think  sometimes  it's  hard  to  go  back  and  quickly  find  something  (in  a 

running  record)  I  really  want  to,  um,  I  didn't  want  to  just  not  be  explicit  in  what  I 

told  him,  and  I  wanted  just  a  moment  or  two  to  look  back  at  it  quickly  so  that  I  could  be  a 

little  bit  more  positive  with  him  "  (Sequence  5,  Turns  4  and  10).  Clearly,  discourse,  in 

which  teachers  and  coaches  are  expected  to  offer  both  opinions  based  on  their 
observations,  prior  knowledge,  etc.  and  backing  for  their  opinions  through  explanations, 
is  more  supportive  of  teachers'  knowledge  building  because  it  requires  more  cognitively 
sophisticated  reasoning  than  does  offering  opinions  by  themselves. 

A  way  to  increase  the  quality  of  initiating  moves  containing  opinions  and 
explanations  is  to  use  classroom  observation  data  and  other  resources  during  coaching 
interactions.  For  example,  opinions  and  explanations  supplied  by  teachers  and  coaches  in 
a  few  of  the  conversational  sequences  were  based  on  the  nmning  records  teachers  took  of 
their  students'  oral  reading  or  the  students'  writing  samples.  Using  more  concrete  data 
would  be  useful  in  guiding  the  discourse  to  include  not  only  astute  observations  of 
students'  reading  and  writing  behaviors,  but  also  connections  between  the  teachers' 
literacy  instruction  and  outcomes  for  students.  Unfortunately,  however,  data  show  that 
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few  initiating  moves  (or  responses)  functioned  to  facilitate  teachers  in  making  such 
connections. 

Other  initiating  moves  ftinctioned  as  suggestions.  For  instance,  Tanya  (the  district 
coach  in  Sequence  4)  made  an  initiating  move  that  included  a  suggestion  to  Brenda  in 
Turn  9  when  she  said,  "you  might  try  one  of  those,  uh,  maybe  a  Level  B  book  from 
Houghton  Mifflin?"  One  of  my  initiating  moves  with  Margaret  in  Sequence  3  (Turn  5) 
also  functioned  as  a  suggestion:  "What  I  might  suggest  is,  to  help  them  when  you  are 
doing  your  picture  walk  and  your  modeling,  you  might  even  say,  'I'm  going  to  frame  the 

LETTER  "'  Again,  suggestions  were  most  often  based  on  the  coach's  memory  of  her 

classroom  observations,  although  the  example  presented  here  came  from  my 
observational  notes. 

The  teachers  indicated  in  interview  data  that  their  coaches'  suggestions  were  more 
supportive  if  they  were  made  in  conjunction  with  sharing  observational  data.  As  Margaret 
noted,  "It  really  helped  me  to  see  what  you  had  written  down  because  it  gave  me  some 
concrete  information  about  my  students."  Other  participating  teachers  also  said  they 
found  suggestions  helpful  when  they  were  accompanied  by  action,  such  as 
demonstrations  and  modeling.  For  example,  Debra  stated,  "I  can  see  what  you  mean 
when  you  show  me  right  then  (during  the  guided  reading  lesson  or  during  the  coaching 
session."  Five  of  the  initiating  moves  in  the  selected  conversational  sequences  included 
the  speaker  either  taking  or  proposing  an  action  related  to  her  suggestion. 

Far  less  frequent  were  occasions  when  coaches  or  teachers  asked  for  clarification 
about  something  that  was  previously  said  during  an  initiating  move,  and  only  once  did  an 
initiating  move  involve  either  of  the  discourse  partners  in  making  a  connection  between 
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two  related  topics.  This  occurred  in  Sequence  6  when  Laura  (the  coach)  asked  Brenda  to 
make  a  connection  between  the  descriptions  of  her  modified  guided  reading  lesson  and  a 
strategy  (activating  students'  prior  knowledge)  that  had  been  addressed  in  the 
professional  development  sessions. 

None  of  the  initiating  moves  involved  prediction,  which  would  have  consisted  of 
a  statement  from  the  speaker  about  what  might  happen  during  an  attempt  or  trial  of  some 
kind.  Although  prediction,  as  a  potential  initiation  function,  was  not  utilized  in  the 
teacher-coach  discourse,  it  warrants  some  discussion  because  of  the  possibilities  it  holds 
for  supporting  teachers'  knowledge  building.  In  the  case  of  Sequence  4,  in  which  Brenda, 
Tanya,  and  I  participated,  for  example,  a  predictive  initiating  move  might  have  included  a 
question  from  Tanya  such  as,  "What  do  you  think  might  happen  if  you  tried  taking  a 
running  record  on  Dion  with  a  higher-level  book?"  Such  an  initiating  request  places  more 
responsibility  on  the  teacher  for  thinking  through  the  possible  consequences  of  her 
instructional  actions;  thus,  a  prediction  move  makes  more  cognitive  demands  on  the 
teacher  than  an  opening  statement  in  which  the  coach  merely  supplies  means-end 
discourse  to  suggest  what  she  thinks  the  teacher  ought  to  do.  Accordingly,  subsequent 
action  taken  by  the  teacher  would  be  based  on  her  prediction  of  probable  outcomes, 
rather  than  directives  from  the  coach.  Research  has  indicated  that  settings  in  which 
learners  are  engaged  in  strategic  behaviors  such  as  predicting,  interpreting,  and 
hypothesizing  provide  richer  opportunities  for  students  to  use  higher  levels  of  absfract 
and  critical  thinking  that  support  more  sophisticated  understandings  (Brown  &  Palincsar, 
1989;  Palincsar  &  Brown,  1984;  1986). 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  initiating  moves  within  the  discourse  sequences  were 
judged  to  be  open  for  negotiation.  In  other  words,  the  general  purpose  of  the  initiatmg 
moves  was  for  teachers  and  coaches  to  open  a  dialogue  that  would  build  toward  a 
consensus  about  some  state  of  affairs  connected  to  guided  reading  teaching  and/or 
learning.  The  initiating  moves  usually  did  not  include  explicit  negotiation  statements, 
such  as  "What  do  you  think?"  However,  it  was  assumed  that  participating  teachers  and 
coaches  agreed  that  a  primary  objective  of  the  coaching  interactions  was  to  share  their 
ideas  and  observations.  This  objective  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  professional 
development  sessions  and  the  coaching  guidelines. 

Yet,  the  degree  to  which  teachers  construed  their  coaches'  initiating,  response, 
and  follow-up  moves  as  points  for  negotiation  was  not  made  clear  through  the  discourse 
because  teachers  often  responded  to  initiating  moves  by  merely  acknowledging  the 
coach's  contribution.  On  the  other  hand,  clearly  absent  from  the  coaching  discourse  were 
opening  moves  for  which  the  initiator  was  seeking  assumed  known  information.  The 
fimction  of  this  type  of  initiating  move  would  have  been  for  the  coach  to  request  or 
supply,  through  words  or  actions,  information  that  would  subsequently  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  conventional  criteria  (e.g.,  "How  do  you  take  a  running  record?").  Although 
analysts  have  found  initiating  moves  that  are  intended  to  elicit  assumed  known 
information  to  be  extremely  common  in  teacher-student  classroom  discourse,  this  type  of 
initiating  move  was  not  a  part  of  the  discourse  in  the  coaching  episodes  studied  here. 
Functions  of  Responding  Moves 

Another  difference  between  classroom  discourse  and  the  coaching  interactions  in 
this  investigation  was  the  function  of  responding  moves.  As  noted  previously,  teachers 
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were  more  likely  than  coaches  to  offer  responses.  When  they  did,  they  were  prone  to 
reply  with  a  one-word  answer,  such  as  "OK"  or  "Yes,"  or  to  confirm/disconfirm  the 
coach's  contribution  with  a  slightly  more  elaborated  response,  such  as  "Yes,  that's  true." 
Turns  7  and  8  in  Sequence  3  illustrate  this  point  poignantly.  Here,  I  was  discussing  and 
demonstrating  how  to  teach  students  the  difference  between  letters  and  words  with 
Margaret: 

Turn  07  C:  No,  he  does  not  (understand  the  difference  between  letters  and  words), 
and  neither  does  Brian,  and  I  don't  know  about  the  other  three.  That  is  something 
that  you  are  going  to  want  to  model  and  then  question,  you  know,  coach  them 
through  questioning  and  guided  practice  during  your  guided  reading  lesson  during 
the  book  preview.  "Watch  me  as  I  frame  the  LETTER  'r',"  OK?  Or,  "Watch  me 
as  I  frame  the  WORD  'pig',"  OK?  And  then  show  them.  I'm  going  to  frame  the 
LETTER  that  makes  the  SOUND  "p-p-p-p."  It's  a  "p";  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  it 
and  make  it  very  obvious  because  they  need  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
word,  a  letter,  and  a  sound.  I  think  that's  number  one. 
Turn  08  T:  Uh-hum. 

Margaret's  response,  of  course,  provided  no  indication  that  she  understood  what  I 
had  been  trying  to  convey,  agreed  or  disagreed  with  my  suggestion,  or  whether  or  not  she 
intended  to  take  action  on  the  recommendation  during  subsequent  guided  reading 
instruction.  It  was  left  up  to  me  to  probe  Margaret's  reaction  in  order  to  glean  more 
information.  Instead,  I  moved  on  to  make  other  related  suggestions  without  ever  querying 
Margaret  for  more  information  about  what  she  thought.  In  another  coaching  episode  in 
which  Margaret  and  I  discussed  another  topic,  I  did  attempt  to  probe  one  of  her 
acknowledgments  by  asking,  "What  do  you  think  about  all  this?  Does  it  make  sense?" 
Margaret's  subsequent  reply,  "It's  hard  to  do,"  provided  more  information  to  me  and 
opened  up  the  dialogue  for  ftirther  discussion  and  negotiation  than  is  possible  with  a  one- 
word  response,  such  as  "Uh-hum"  or  "OK." 
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Sometimes,  however,  teachers  responded  to  initiating  moves  by  supplying  some 
type  of  feedback;  thus,  frequently,  their  replies  served  a  dual  function  as  both  a 
responding  and  a  new  initiating  move.  This  turned  out  often  to  be  the  case  when  coaches 
contributed  responding  moves  to  the  discourse.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  feedback- 
type  responses  are  not  typical  of  classroom  discourse,  in  which  the  purpose  of  responses 
is  usually  to  ascertain  students'  understanding  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  In  contrast, 
responses  during  coaching  interactions,  again,  usually  offered  by  coaches,  often  consisted 
of  comments  that  served  to  extend  or  modify  the  preceding  discourse  contribution  in 
some  way. 

Coaches  or  teachers  often  used  their  feedback  comments  to  fill  out,  qualify,  or 
justify  something  that  was  previously  said.  This  type  of  comment  amplified  a  prior 
contribution  by  adding  some  sort  of  temporal,  spatial,  causal,  or  conditional  detail.  For 
example,  Brenda,  in  Sequence  1,  justified  her  earlier  placement  of  particular  students 
during  guided  reading  as  she  offered  a  response  in  Turn  10:  "OK,  yeah,  I  think  I  placed 
him  because  I  needed  to  have  him  in  proximity  to  me,  but  I  could  see  that  they  didn't 
help  each  other,  they  really  didn't."  The  second  most  prevalent  type  of  comment  made 
during  responding  moves  consisted  of  a  cormection  linking  the  response  to  another, 
related  topic.  One  instance  of  a  connection  type  of  response  was  when  Brenda,  in 
Sequence  2,  responded  to  Tanya's  assessment  of  the  students'  improvements  in 
demonstrating  one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  guided  reading  text.  In  Turn  13, 
Tanya  initiated  the  exchange  by  stating, "...  I  think  both  Demetrius  and  Jasmine  are 
really  getting  the  tracking  and  ..."  In  Turn  14,  Brenda  interrupted  by  connecting  the 
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students'  tracking  improvements  with  a  better  understanding  of  "the  concept  of  guided 
reading." 

Sometimes,  the  responding  comment  elaborated  on  the  original  initiating  move  by 
providing  an  explanation  or  an  example  to  illustrate  a  point.  In  Sequence  5,  for  instance, 
Debra  responded  to  Sherry's  question  by  stating  her  belief  that  providing  immediate 
feedback  to  students  after  taking  a  running  record  is  "really  important."  Then,  she  went 
on  to  provide  an  explanation:  "...  because  you  can  see  and  that's  an  immediate,  they've 
just  done  it,  and  you're  reflecting  back  with  them  . . ."  Other  times,  the  respondent 
redirected  the  discourse  by  making  an  initiating  move  to  address  a  new,  but  related,  topic. 
This  type  of  pivot  response  occurred  in  Sequence  4  when  Brenda  redirected  the 
conversation  somewhat.  Her  coaches  had  been  focusing  on  finding  a  student's 
instructional  level  in  order  to  individualize  guided  reading  instruction  for  him.  In  Turn 
26,  Tanya  reiterated  an  earlier  recommendation  for  the  teacher  to  "  . . .  just  see,  uh,  find 
out  what  his  instructional  level  is."  Rather  than  supplying  the  expected,  explicit 
acknowledgement  of  the  coach's  contribution,  Brenda  implicitly  acknowledged  the 
suggestion  by  initiating  a  new  exchange  along  a  different,  but  related,  path:  "And,  really, 
to  just  pull  him  back  into  a  little  guided  reading  every  day  would  be  good."  Less  common 
responses  consisted  of  requests  for  clarifications,  and  requests  for  the  listener  to  take 
some  kind  of  suggested  action  in  the  fiiture.  When  responding  to  the  infi-equent  initiating 
demands,  responses  were  likely  to  take  the  form  of  opinions,  connections,  or 
explanations. 
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Functions  of  Follow-up  Moves 

As  noted  by  Wells  (1999),  follow-up  moves  are  optional  within  conversational 
exchanges.  Studies  of  classroom  discourse  have  found  that  teachers  often  conduct  follow- 
up  moves  as  a  form  of  evaluation  of  the  preceding  student  response  (Sinclair  & 
Coulthard,  1975;  Mehan,  1979;  Wells;  1999;  Cazden,  2001).  During  the  coaching 
interactions,  follow-up  moves  were  infrequent,  and  when  they  did  occur,  coaches  were 
far  more  likely  to  offer  them.  As  with  responses,  follow-up  moves  often  served  to  extend 
or  modify  the  preceding  move  in  some  way  and  to  initiate  a  new  exchange.  Although 
evaluative  follow-up  moves  did  take  place,  they  were  always  offered  as  a  way  to  accept 
or  praise  what  a  preceding  speaker  had  said  or  done.  Follow-up  evaluations  never 
functioned  to  reject,  correct,  reformulate,  or  counter  a  previous  speaker's  contribution. 
Coaches  or  teachers  were  twice  as  likely  to  develop  the  exchange  further  through  follow- 
up  moves  by  commenting  on  the  preceding  response.  Most  of  these  follow-up  comments 
amplified  the  response,  or  they  connected  the  response  to  a  related  topic. 

For  example,  in  Sequence  1,  Brenda  responded  to  the  coach's  initiating  move  by 
characterizing  specific  academic  weaknesses  she  had  observed  in  her  students  during 
their  guided  reading  lesson.  Tanya  followed  up  in  Turn  3  by  modifying  the  teacher's 
response:  "What  I  did  notice  was  that  Demetrius  and  Jasmine  were  sitting  here  and  they 
were  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  the  tracking  and  continuing  to  read."  Then,  Tanya 
qualified  what  she  had  just  said:  "I  noticed  that  Demetrius  was  making  up  some  of  his 
own  words."  During  their  next  interaction  (Sequence  2),  Debra  and  Tanya  described 
some  of  the  improvements  they  had  observed  in  students'  reading  behavior.  When  Debra 
responded  to  Tanya's  initiating  remark  that  "Demetrius  and  Jasmine  are  really  getting  the 
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tracking."  Tanya  followed  up  by  making  a  connection  between  these  two  students' 
academic  improvements  and  another  student's  on-task  behavior.  Less  frequently  during 
the  coaching  interactions,  follow-up  moves  involved  the  speaker  providing  an  example, 
summarizing  the  preceding  response,  or  asking  for  an  opinion.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
follow-up  move  requested  or  proposed  an  action  to  be  taken  in  the  future. 

The  low  incidence  of  follow-up  moves,  in  general,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  follow- 
up  comments  that  functioned  as  reformulations,  counters,  and  summarizations  of 
preceding  moves,  resulted  in  limiting  the  amount  of  genuinely  progressive  (Wells,  1999) 
or  exploratory  (Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw,  1997)  discourse  that  could  be  accomplished 
between  teachers  and  coaches  during  their  interactions.  More  progressive  or  exploratory 
discourse  would  have  involved  a  greater  number  of  occasions  during  which  teachers  and 
coaches  reacted  to  their  partner's  statements  with  counter-hypotheses  coupled  with 
explanations  for  why  they  believed  as  they  did.  Moreover,  had  the  coaching  interactions 
included  more  exploratory  talk  there  would  have  been  fewer  incidences  in  which  ideas 
set  forth  by  one  discourse  partner  were  simply  accepted  without  challenge  or  further 
comment  by  the  other  partaer. 

Potential  Support  Provided  bv  the  Organization  of  Discourse  within 

Coaching  Interactions 

The  primary  purposes  for  closely  examining  the  co-constructed  discourse  between 

teachers  and  coaches  in  interaction  during  the  summer  school  practicum  were  outlined  in 

the  two  research  questions.  To  recapitulate  the  objectives,  they  were  to  (a)  gain  a  better 

understanding  about  the  patterns  of  discourse  during  teacher-coach  interactions  and  (b) 

interpret  how  the  patterns  of  discourse  had  the  potential  to  support  teachers  in  knowledge 

building  related  to  guided  reading  for  struggling,  young  students.  Discourse  domains,  and 
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how  they  provided  support  to  participating  teachers,  were  the  focus  of  Chapter  7.  Here,  in 
the  concluding  section  of  Chapter  8, 1  want  to  offer  some  interpretations  about  the 
organization  of  the  co-constructed  discourse  and  its  potential  for  supporting  teacher 
learning.  The  explanations  I  provide  address  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of 
the  discourse  structure. 
Teacher  Talking  and  Teacher  Learning 

In  addressing  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  utterances  and  the 
number  of  initiating,  responding,  and  follow-up  moves  between  teachers  and  coaches,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  following:  Do  teachers  learn  better  when  they  talk  more? 
Certainly,  the  evidence  provided  in  this  investigation  shows  that  coaches  helped  to  create 
more  talking  time  for  themselves,  and  teachers  were  inclined  to  assume  a  less  vocal  role. 
In  order  to  make  assertions  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of  talking 
teachers  did  and  its  effects  on  their  potential  for  learning,  it  will  be  helpful  to  revisit  some 
of  the  major  principles  of  constructivism  and  a  language-based  theory  of  learning  (LTL), 
which  were  described  in  Chapter  1 . 

According  to  LTL,  language  use  is  an  important  mediating  tool  for  learning.  First, 
language  use  is  the  means  by  which  members  of  a  society  construct  and  convey  shared 
ideas  about  cultural  activities,  values,  and  beliefs.  Second,  learning  is  in  the  doing,  the 
carrying  out,  of  social  activities.  Doing  always  requires  some  form  of  language  use, 
whether  it  is  through  direct  social  interaction  with  verbal  and/or  nonverbal  language; 
indirect  social  interaction  with  language  representations,  such  as  print,  music,  or  art;  or 
through  intrapersonal  language  use  (iimer  speech),  which  is,  itself,  a  reformulation  of 
prior  social  communication  (Bakhtin,  1986;  Halliday,  1973;  1974).  Third,  the  use  of 
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language  during  the  process  of  carrying  out  activities  for  specific  social  purposes  is 
primarily  accomplished  out  of  a  need  for  the  participants  to  reach  an  acceptable  level  of 
intersubjective  agreement,  regarding  how  the  situation  in  which  they  are  jointly  engaged 
should  be  interpreted.  In  other  words,  language  provides  the  means  for  people  to  express 
and  negotiate  the  meanings  they  make  of  their  experiences. 

Now,  if  these  general  tenets  of  constructivism  and  LTL  are  overlaid  atop  the 
particular  setting  of  the  summer  school  practicum,  the  use  of  language  and  its  centrality 
to  teacher  learning  within  this  teacher  community  can  be  described  thusly:  Language  use 
is  the  means  by  which  the  educators  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  practicum 
constructed  and  conveyed  their  shared  ideas  about  the  social  activity  of  teacher 
professional  development.  Like  all  social  activities,  the  activity  of  teacher  professional 
development  during  this  summer  school  practicum  was  designed  and  carried  out  for 
specific  purposes,  which  both  conveyed  and  (re)constructed  particular  values  and  beliefs 
held  by  educators  in  this  school  district  in  this  learning  setting.  The  coaching  interactions 
were  one  specific  social  activity  within  the  professional  development  program  through 
which  language  was  employed  in  particular,  but  also  various,  ways  to  allow  coaching 
partners  to  reach  a  common  understanding  about  their  summer  school  experiences.  In 
accomplishing  this  objective,  the  teachers  and  coaches  were  doing  the  business  of  teacher 
professional  development.  That  is  to  say,  as  teachers  and  coaches  negotiated 
interpretations  of  their  experiences  in  the  afternoon  workshop  sessions,  coaching 
episodes,  and  summer  school  classrooms,  they  engaged  in  the  process  of  knowledge 
building  (i.e.,  learning)  related  to  many  different  ideas  and  concepts,  including  guided 
reading  teaching  and  learning. 
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Given  this  description,  why  would  it  be  important  for  teachers  to  do  more  of  the 
talking  during  their  interactions  with  coaches?  Why  would  it  not  be  sufficient  for  teachers 
to  "take  in"  the  interpretations  of  their  coaches?  After  all,  many  professional 
development  programs  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  designed  and  implemented  with 
this  very  objective  in  mind.  However,  from  a  social  constructivist  perspective,  teachers 
learn  by  talking  because  it  is  by  using  the  semiotic  system  of  language  themselves  that 
they  are  able  to  translate  newly  encountered  ideas  and  concepts  into  something  concrete 
and  doable. 

Lindfors  (1991)  described  the  importance  of  talk  for  children's  learning  this  way: 

Language  enables  the  child  to  make  his  idea  into  a  thing,  an  object,  an  entity  that 
he  can  refine,  consider,  shape,  and  act  on,  much  as  he  might  act  on  clay.  As  with 
clay,  the  child  can  shape  and  reshape — can  play  with  possibilities,  can  explore 
alternatives,  can  create  new  worlds  of  his  own  mind.  (Lindfors,  1991,  p.  9) 

Talking  for  learning  is  no  less  essential  for  adults.  Indeed,  Halliday  (1993)  argued 

that  the  more  sophisticated  linguistic  systems  of  adults  afford  expanded  potential  for 

learning,  but  only  if  such  potential  is  utilized,  of  course.  He  had  this  to  say  about 

language  use  and  adult  learning: 

A  number  of  strategies  for  expanding  the  meaning  potential  become  available  (for 
adults).  Of  these,  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  is  the  ability  to  give  and  ask  for 
information,  where  this  is  interpreted  as  imparting  meanings  that  are  not  already 
shared  by  the  person  addressed.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  learning  becomes  a  two- 
way  semiotic  process,  based  on  the  reciprocity  of  learning  and  teaching. 
(Halliday,  1993,  p.  102) 

Given  the  arguments  offered  by  Lindfors  (1991),  Halliday  (1993)  and  others,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  supporting  learners  in  doing  the  talking  has  become  a  primary 
objective  in  many  classroom  and  professional  development  settings.  For  example, 
learning  communities,  in  which  collaborative  dialogue  is  supported,  have  become  a 
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central  element  of  progressive  school  curricula,  as  well  as  constructivist-inspired 
professional  development  programs  such  as  Reading  Recovery,  the  Bay  Area  Writing 
Project  and  its  affiliates,  and  the  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  professional  development  based  on  a  constructivist  "knowledge-o/-practice" 
conception  (Cochran-Smith  &  Lytic,  1999),  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  is  that  teachers  are 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to  articulate  interpretations,  understandings, 
and  questions  about  their  teaching  experiences. 

Another  reason  why  teachers  might  do  more  of  the  talking  during  their 
interactions  with  coaches  has  to  do  with  the  constructivist  concept  of  intersubjectivity. 
The  dialectical  process  of  consensus  building  between  discourse  partners  supports  teacher 
learning  through  coaching  in  two  ways.  First,  teachers  (and  their  coaches)  learn  by 
integrating  not  only  their  own,  personal  theories  about  their  experiences  but  also 
contradictory  theories  offered  by  their  discourse  partner.  If  only  one  partner  contributes 
to  the  discourse,  then  a  fuller  elucidation  of  varied  facets  of  the  teachers'  and  coaches' 
experiences  is  severely  short-changed.  Secondly,  verbally  expressing  their  perceptions 
and  feelings  is  the  best  way  for  teachers  to  organize  interpretations  of  their  experiences, 
and  to  let  the  coach  know  how  they  are  making  sense  of  those  experiences.  Perceptive 
discourse  participants  learn  to  listen  carefully  to  language-in-use  by  their  partners  in 
order  to  "glimpse  the  thinking  behind  the  talk"  (Lindfors,  1991,  p.  10),  and  to  act 
effectively  on  their  insights.  Consequently,  in  order  to  reach  an  adequate  level  of 
intersubjectivity  and,  thus,  construct  richer  understandings  about  their  experiences, 
teachers  must  be  active  contributors  with  coaches  in  the  coaching  dialogue.  Otherwise, 
the  experiences  and  interpretations  of  the  coach  become  omnipotent  and,  ultimately. 
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limiting  because  they  do  not  take  into  more  comprehensive  account  the  situated 
complexity  of  theories  and  practices  coaches  advocate  through  their  interactions  with 
teachers. 

Teacher  learning  by  making  initiating  moves 

So,  it  seems  that  support  for  learning  would  have  increased  had  the  teachers  in 
this  study  contributed  more  of  the  dialogue,  overall.  In  looking  more  closely  at  the  type 
of  utterances  that  were  made  by  teachers  and  coaches  (Table  8.3),  it  was  also  noted  that 
teachers  contributed  only  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  initiating  moves.  In 
contrast,  teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  assume  the  role  of  responder  as  they 
contributed  two-thirds  of  the  response  moves  across  the  conversational  sequences.  In 
terms  of  frequency  only,  what  are  the  benefits  of  coaches  initiating  the  exchanges,  and 
what  might  be  gained  from  teachers  making  more  of  the  initiating  moves?  An  answer,  I 
believe,  lies  in  the  function  of  initiating  moves.  Beyond  proposing  the  interactional 
purpose  of  a  conversational  sequence  in  the  first  exchange,  initiating  moves  function 
throughout  the  sequence  to  open  subsequent  exchanges  by  either  requesting  or  giving 
information/good/services  to  the  listener.  Because  initiating  moves  introduce  new 
information  into  the  dialogue,  the  contributor  of  initiating  moves  stands  the  best  chance 
of  gaining  more  discourse  "power"  in  terms  of  what  is  talked  about  and,  often,  how  it  is 
talked  about.  For  example,  the  coach  in  Sequence  4  made  an  initiating  move  by  asking 
the  teacher  if  she  had  taken  a  running  record  on  Dion.  Her  request  made  it  highly  likely 
that  the  ensuing  discourse  would  involve  a  discussion  about  running  records  and  Dion, 
which  turned  out  to  be  exactly  the  case. 
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If  the  initiator  gains  more  discourse  power,  then  who  should  get  it,  the  coach  or 

the  teacher?  This,  of  course,  depends  on  one's  conception  of  teacher  professional 

development  and  the  appropriate  roles  assumed  by  the  discourse  partners  in  such  learning 

settings.  Recall  from  Chapter  2  that  conceptions  of  professional  development  as 

knowledge-ybr-practice  and  knowledge-/n-practice  make  the  assumption  that  the  role  of 

the  teacher/learner  is  to  consume  expert  knowledge,  whereas  a  knowledge-o/-practice 

conception  recognizes  the  teacher/learner  as  both  a  generator  and  a  consumer  of 

knowledge.  In  this  conception  of  professional  development,  the  teacher  and  coach  are 

both  teachers  and  learners  from  each  other.  The  teacher's  classroom  is  used  as  a 

laboratory  of  sorts  in  which  theories  and  instructional  practices  are  tested,  adapted,  and 

transformed  into  richer  theories  and  instructional  practices  that  are  responsive  to  the 

needs  of  students  in  situated  learning  settings.  As  Bruner  (1996)  argued. 

The  challenge  is  always  to  situate  our  knowledge  in  the  living  context . . .  and  that 
living  context,  where  education  is  concerned,  is  the  schoolroom — the  schoolroom 
situated  in  a  broader  culture.  (Bruner,  1996,  p.  44) 

If  the  teacher's  classroom  is  a  privileged  site  for  theory  building,  then  it  is 

reasonable  to  expect  that  the  teacher,  who,  after  all,  is  the  expert  of  her  own  classroom, 

should  become  an  active,  initiating  contributor  to  the  discourse  within  coaching 

interactions.  Her  experiences,  observations,  insights,  and  knowledge  are  an  important 

source  of  information  to  which  the  discourse  partner  serving  as  coach  has  the  challenge  to 

consider  carefully  in  offering  thoughtful  responses.  However,  the  coach's  responsibility 

does  not  end  there. 
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Teachers  making  connections  between  situated  and  propositional  knowledge 

Another  important  aspect  of  a  knowledge-o/-practice  conception  of  teacher 
professional  development  is  that  the  focus  of  teacher  learning  should  not  only  consist  of 
gaining  a  better  understanding  about  one's  own  classroom  and  students,  but  also 
developing  a  deeper  appreciation  for  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  over  time,  in 
this  case  teachers'  knowledge  having  to  do  with  teaching  and  learning.  Perhaps  most 
significantly,  teachers  need  to  participate  in  professional  discourse  that  supports  them  in 
making  connections  between  the  situated  knowledge  they  attain  in  their  classroom,  and 
propositional  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  by  others.  Accordingly,  in  tailoring 
responses  to  the  teacher's  initiating  moves,  the  effective  coach  will  extend  the  dialogue 
by  introducing  information/goods/services  that  support  both  discourse  partners  in 
considering  associations  between  propositional  knowledge  (theory)  and  situated 
knowledge  (classroom  practice). 

What  this  kind  of  dialogue  would  look  like  in  a  discourse  analysis  might  resemble 
the  section  of  conversation  between  Margaret  and  Laura  (Dyad  1),  first  presented  in 
Sequence  6  and  now  re-presented  in  Table  8-6. 

In  this  conversational  segment,  Margaret  responded  to  Laura's  request  to  discuss 
changes  she  had  made  during  her  guided  reading  lesson  by  initiating  a  new  exchange 
(Turn  5)  and  introducing  new  information.  In  Turn  6,  Laura  responded  to  Margaret's 
situated  knowledge  of  the  guided  reading  lesson  by  pulling  in  propositional 
knowledge — activating  students'  prior  knowledge.  This  responding/initiating  move,  in 
turn,  instigated  another  response/initiation  from  Margaret,  in  which  she  expressed 
situated  knowledge  (Turn  9).  With  a  domino  effect,  Laura  offered  another 
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Table  8-6.  Negotiated  Situational  and  Propositional  Knowledge  in  Teacher-Coach 
Discourse 


Turn 

Discourse  sequence 

Move 

05 

T  showpH  thpm  thp  rovpr  and  aslcpd  thpm  what  HiH  thpv  "sPP  and 

r>  /T 
K/I 

they  said,  "A  caterpillar  eating  some  flowers,"  and,  um,  I  said,  "What  do 

we  know  about  caterpillars?"  and  Caleb  and  Joshua  knew  a  whole  lot 

about  caterpillars  so  they  did  the,  uh,  they  said  it. 

06 

And  so  you  pulled  in  their  prior  knowledge? 

R/I 

07 

Yeah,  I  pulled  in  their  prior  knowledge,  and  they  told  me  . . . 

R 

08 

.  .  .  And  you  got  them  involved  .  .  . 

F/I 

09 

Yeah,  and  they  told  me  that  caterpillars  turned  into  butterflies. 

R/I 

10 

And  they  were  wide-awake. 

R/I 

11 

Yes,  exactly,  they  were  not  asleep  because  I  wasn't  talking!  (Laughs). 

R 

observation  based  on  Margaret's  comment,  which  then  prompted  Margaret  to  make  a 
connection  between  her  students'  attention  during  the  guided  reading  lesson  and  the 
increased  amount  of  input  she  allowed  them  to  provide  in  the  book  preview.  Thus,  the 
series  of  initiating  and  responding  moves  in  this  section  of  the  conversational  sequence 
portrays  shared  contributions  from  the  teacher  and  coach,  as  well  as  consensus-building 
leading  to  an  interpretation  of  the  guided  reading  lesson  that  included  both  situated  and 
propositional  knowledge.  In  this  sequence,  Margaret  supplied  more  total  utterances  than 
any  other  teacher  across  the  six  sequences,  and  she  provided  more  initiating  moves. 

Yet,  this  kind  of  dialogical  reciprocity  is  not  easy  to  achieve,  attestable  by  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  occur  often  across  the  six  conversational  sequences.  First,  it  requires  that 
the  coach  and  teacher  both  assume  responsibility  for  supplying  new  information.  The 
coach  must  recognize  the  teacher's  situated  knowledge  as  an  important  resource  for 
discussion,  and  the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  move  her  role  as  a  discourse  partner 
beyond  contributions  as  a  responder  only.  Second,  it  necessitates  one  or  both  partners  are 
familiar  with  the  propositional  knowledge  that  will  be  used  to  enrich  (and  be  enriched  by) 
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the  teacher's  classroom  expertise.  Laura  was  able  to  support  Margaret  in  making  a 
connection  between  her  classroom  experience  and  the  instructional  strategy  of  activating 
students'  prior  knowledge  only  because  she  was  familiar  with  this  strategy,  and  knew 
how  to  articulate  it  so  that  it  would  be  meaningful  to  Margaret  in  this  context. 
Additionally,  Margaret  had  to  possess  at  least  an  emergent  understanding  of  prior 
knowledge  in  order  to  make  that  connection;  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
Laura  to  make  further  elaborations  or  else  lose  an  opportunity  to  support  Margaret  in 
making  this  particular  link. 

"Expert"  Coaches  and  Initiating.  Responding,  and  Follow-up  Moves 

As  mentioned  previously,  a  teacher-coach  dyad  consisting  of  one  "expert" 
discourse  partner — that  is,  one  participant  who  is  considered  to  be  an  authority  on 
relevant  prepositional  knowledge — may  present  problems  in  fostering  a  more  equivalent 
distribution  of  contributions  from  the  teacher  and  coach.  For  example,  Margaret  made  a 
lower  number  of  discourse  contributions  than  any  other  teacher  in  a  coaching  dyad  during 
Sequence  3,  in  which  I  participated  in  the  discourse  as  her  "expert"  coach.  During  this 
same  sequence,  Margaret  also  made  initiating  moves  and  more  one-word 
acknowledgement  responses  than  the  teachers  in  other  coaching  dyads.  Similar 
discrepancies  between  teacher-coach  discourse  contributions  were  depicted  in  Sequence 
4,  in  which  I  participated  along  with  Brenda  and  her  other  coach,  Tanya.  While  the 
unequal  distribution  of  discourse  contributions  could  certainly  be  uniquely  characteristic 
of  my  coaching  style  and  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  my  study,  it  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind  that  teachers  and  coaches  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  achieve 
reciprocity  in  expert  coaching  models.  This  problem  has  been  addressed  by  other 
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researchers  in  the  literature  who  have  looked  at  the  discourse  in  which  expert  coaches 
participated  (Manoucheri,  2002;  Achinstein  &  Villar,  2002;  Richardson  &  Valdez,  1991). 
Together,  these  studies  are  suggestive  that  it  may  be  just  as  important  for  coaches  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  effective  consulting  practices  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  experts  in  a 
particular  content  area. 

As  it  was,  the  directive  coaching  style  employed  by  most  of  the  coaching  during 
their  interactions  with  teachers  led  to  discourse  that  primarily  represented  what  Wegerif 
and  Scrimshaw  (1997)  called  cumulative  talk,  during  which  teachers  or  their  coaches 
picked  up  and  added  to  previous  statements,  apparently  accepting  them  without 
challenge.  Or,  an  idea  was  put  forward  by  one  discourse  partner,  acknowledged  by  the 
other,  and  then  dropped  as  another  idea  was  introduced.  Possible  explanations  for  the 
prevalence  of  cumulative,  rather  than  truly  progressive  or  exploratory,  talk  within  the 
teacher-coach  interactions  are  further  explored  in  Chapter  9. 


CHAPTER  9 

DISCOURSE  THEMES  WITHIN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM 
My  investigation  of  the  summer  school  practicum  began  with  my  participant- 
observer's  lens  focused  on  the  summer  school  practicum  as  a  learning  setting  for  teachers 
and  coaches.  In  Chapter  6, 1  tried  to  provide  a  "thick"  (Geertz,  1973)  description  of  the 
learning  community  by  looking  at  various  aspects  of  the  program,  including  the  school 
district  and  motivating  educational  policies,  learning  environments,  curriculum  and 
pedagogy,  and  participating  teachers,  coaches,  and  principals.  I  concluded  Chapter  6  by 
drawing  some  general  inferences  about  the  contextual  factors  that  appeared  to  influence 
what  and  how  participants  learned  through  the  professional  development  program.  Then, 
in  Chapters  7  and  8, 1  narrowed  my  investigative  lens  to  delve  into  patterns  of  discourse 
that  was  co-constructed  by  participating  teachers  and  coaches  as  they  made  sense  of  their 
summer  school  experiences.  In  Chapter  7, 1  examined  how  the  participants  co- 
constructed  discourse  domains  to  talk  about  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning;  then, 
in  Chapter  8  I  shifted  my  focus  to  an  investigation  of  how  participating  teachers  and 
coaches  organized  their  dialogue,  move  by  move,  within  their  coaching  interactions.  In 
this  chapter,  I  want  to  expand  my  discussion  of  discourse  themes  that  emerged  from  the 
analyses  of  coaching  interactions,  and  to  explore  further  the  relationships  between 
contextual  factors  of  the  summer  school  program,  teacher-coach  discourse,  and 
knowledge  building  related  to  guided  reading. 
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Discourse  Themes  across  Domains.  Dvads.  and  Coaching  Episodes 
To  determine  discourse  themes  that  cut  across  domains  and  dyads  and  occurred 
over  and  over  again  across  coaching  episodes,  I  went  back  to  my  domain  lists  for  each 
teacher-coach  dyad  and  I  created  a  table  for  each  dyad  that  listed  all  of  the  included  terms 
and  cover  terms  for  domains  by  semantic  relationships  and  episodes.  During  several  peer- 
debriefmg  sessions  with  a  doctoral  candidate  colleague,  the  included  terms  and  cover 
terms  were  examined  and  a  consensus  was  reached  related  to  recurring  themes  across 
domains,  dyads,  episodes,  and  frames.  Table  9-1  presents  findings  from  my  thematic 
analysis  of  the  discourse  for  the  guided  reading  frame  only. 


Table  9-1.  Discourse  Themes  Across  Domains  for  the  Guided  Reading  Frame 


Percentage  of  total 
included  terms 

Dyad 
1 

Dyad 
2 

Dyad 
3 

Dyad 
4 

Dyad 
5 

Dyad 
6 

Across 
Dyads 

1. 

Strategies  for  Teachers 

a.  Activities 

22% 

23% 

29% 

50% 

22% 

10% 

30% 

b.  Assessment 

8% 

11% 

18% 

0% 

10% 

15% 

10% 

c.    Language  Use 

0% 

13% 

2% 

0% 

2% 

6% 

4% 

d.  General 

0% 

1% 

12% 

11% 

.05% 

36% 

9% 

2. 

Strategies  for  Students 

a.  Reading 

10% 

23% 

6% 

16% 

33% 

13% 

17% 

b.  Writing 

0% 

0% 

1% 

3% 

0% 

0% 

<r/o 

3. 

Student  Nonacademic 

21% 

2% 

4% 

3% 

20% 

4% 

8% 

Behavior 

4. 

Time 

24% 

5% 

13% 

0% 

2% 

0% 

6% 

5. 

Books/Materials 

6% 

8% 

15% 

17% 

9% 

12% 

11% 

6. 

Instructional  Control 

9% 

14% 

0% 

0% 

2% 

4% 

5% 

As  Table  9-1  shows,  six  discourse  themes  overlapped  the  domains:  (1)  strategies 
for  teachers,  (2)  strategies  for  students,  (3)  student  behavior,  (4)  time,  (5)  books/ 
materials,  and  (6)  instructional  control.  The  strategies  for  teachers  category  was  further 
subdivided  into  strategies  related  to  (a)  activities,  (b)  assessment,  (c)  language  use,  and 
(d)  general.  Activity  strategies  consisted  of  specific  routines  or  methods  teachers  used 
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with  students  during  guided  reading.  Assessment  strategies  consisted  of  methods  teachers 
or  coaches  used  to  gather  information  about  students'  literacy  progress.  Language  use 
involved  teachers  using  specific  language  prompts  during  guided  reading  to  support 
student  problem  solving.  General  strategies  were  strategies  articulated  by  teachers  or 
coaches  that  did  not  directly  involve  students,  such  as  teachers  taking  notes  during  the 
afternoon  workshops  or  setting  aside  time  to  reflect  on  their  classroom  instruction. 
Strategies  for  students  were  subdivided  into  strategies  students  used  for  (a)  reading  or  (b) 
writing. 

Teacher  Strategies  Theme 

The  most  predominant  discourse  theme  across  the  domains  consisted  of  strategies 
for  teachers  that  involved  particular  activities  during  guided  reading.  Examples  of  such 
activities  discussed  by  teachers  and  coaches  were  rereading  familiar  books,  reading  aloud 
the  text,  conducting  book  previews,  and  taking  "brain  breaks"  during  guided  reading. 
The  fact  that  predominant  discourse  themes  had  to  do  with  both  teacher  and  student 
strategies  indicate  the  coaching  episodes  were  supportive  overall  in  fostering  discussions 
about  classroom  instruction  and  students'  literacy  behaviors.  Of  course,  one  of  the  most 
basic  steps  in  supporting  teacher  learning  through  coaching  is  for  teachers  and  coaches  to 
talk  about  things  that  are  relevant  to  classroom  instruction!  On  the  other  hand,  as  noted 
previously,  little  of  the  discourse  supported  teachers  in  making  explicit  connections 
between  the  instructional  activities  and  strategies  they  incorporated  in  their  summer 
school  classrooms  and  strategies  students  did  or  did  not  use  during  their  reading. 

Not  surprisingly,  teachers  and  coaches  tended  to  talk  about  teacher  strategy  topics 
they  were  more  familiar  with,  such  as  activities  and  assessment.  They  did  not  talk  as 
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often  about  strategies  for  which  they  had  less  background  knowledge,  such  as  strategies 
for  using  specific  language  scaffolds  during  guided  reading  instruction.  Although  one  of 
my  objectives  for  coaching  was  to  support  teachers  in  becoming  more  conscious  about 
the  language  supports  they  provided  to  struggling  learners,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
explicit  language  use  was  an  important  part  of  the  afternoon  professional  development 
workshops,  the  discourse  between  the  teachers  and  their  district  coaches  did  not  often 
include  specific  language  strategies. 

The  teachers  and  coaches  appeared  to  use  their  general  background  knowledge 
about  instructional  activities  and  assessment  to  jointly  build  new  knowledge  about 
particular  teaching  strategies  for  guided  reading  that  were  introduced  during  the  summer 
school  program.  This  finding  is,  of  course,  commensurate  with  constructivist  principles 
of  knowledge  and  coming  to  know  (i.e.,  learning).  A  clear  example  of  the  constructivist 
nature  of  learning  based  on  prior  knowledge  occurred  in  a  coaching  interaction  between 
Margaret  and  Laura  (Dyad  1,  Sequence  6).  Here,  Margaret  contrasted  how  she  had 
previously  been  conducting  book  previews  during  guided  reading  (based  on  her  prior 
knowledge)  with  how  she  conducted  book  previews  after  discussions  with  her  coaches. 
Another  example  occurred  during  a  discussion  between  Debra  and  Sherry  (Dyad  3, 
Sequence  5)  about  taking  running  records  when  Sherry  mentioned  differences  between 
running  records  and  informal  reading  inventories  for  student  assessment.  Activating  and 
building  prior  knowledge  is  a  widely  accepted  instructional  practice  to  support  student 
learning  (Anderson  &  Pearson,  1984;  Ogle,  1986);  also,  linking  teachers'  prior 
knowledge  with  new  instructional  strategies  is  one  important  aspect  of  constructivist 
professional  development  (Richardson,  1997).  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  if  coaches  are 
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to  more  effectively  facilitate  discussions  of  unfamiliar  ideas,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
help  teachers  construct  appropriate  pathways  between  well-known  information  and  new 
information  if  necessary.  Learning  is  supported  when  teachers  are  given  opportunities  to 
make  explicit  associations  between  what  they  already  know,  and  new  content  they  are 
expected  and/or  want  to  learn  (Tharp  &  Gallimore,  1989;  National  Academy  of  Science, 
2000). 

Student  Strategies  Theme 

The  second  most  prevalent  discourse  theme  for  guided  reading  encompassed 
student  strategies  for  reading.  Articulated  within  the  discourse  were  strategies  such  as 
tracking  print,  finding  unfamiliar  words  in  context,  and  predicting  and  using  picture  clues 
in  the  text.  Teachers  and  coaches  discussed  reading  strategies  students  used  or  did  not  use 
in  the  context  of  the  guided  reading  activities  and  strategies  they  were  attempting  to 
implement  within  their  summer  school  classrooms.  A  considerable  amount  of  teacher- 
coach  discourse  within  this  theme  included  explanations  for  why  students  were  not  using 
particular  reading  strategies.  Many  of  these  explanations  demonstrated  perceptions  of  an 
external  locus  of  control  related  to  students'  reading  behaviors.  For  example,  Margaret 
and  Laura  described  one  student  as  incapable  of  tracking  print  because  the  boy's  mother 
had  left  his  glasses  at  his  grandmother's  house.  They  decided  another  boy  couldn't  read 
because  he  could  not  control  his  behavior.  Debra  and  Sherry  reasoned  that  one  of  Debra's 
second  grade  students  could  not  understand  the  guided  reading  text  because  he  lacked 
previous  exposure  to  the  language  used  in  the  book.  Brenda  and  Tanya  reached  the 
consensus  that  one  of  Brenda's  students  was  not  doing  well  in  guided  reading  because 
another  student  distracted  him. 
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This  finding  suggests  that  teachers  and  coaches  may  have  held  lower  expectations 
for  the  summer  school  students,  and  may  have  been  reluctant  to  take  on  more 
responsibility  for  the  students'  learning  (or  lack  thereof).  These  assertions  are 
commensurate  with  interpretations  that  were  drawn  from  my  broader  investigation  of  the 
summer  school  program  in  Chapter  6.  They  are  further  supported  by  the  fact  that,  as  a 
workshop  presenter  and  coach  external  to  the  school  district,  my  interactions  with 
teachers  included  a  markedly  smaller  proportion  of  discourse  that  focused  on  students' 
nonacademic  behavior  (than  Dyads  1  and  5),  which  was  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 
Books  and  Materials  Theme 

Finally,  my  domain  analysis  showed  that  the  third  most  prevalent  discourse  theme 
across  the  six  teacher-coach  dyads  consisted  of  discussions  about  books  and  materials. 
The  teachers  and  coaches  in  this  school  district  relied  heavily  on  program  text  and  other 
materials  for  literacy  instruction,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  their 
talk  would  relate  to  building  knowledge  about  how  to  use  the  leveled  books  for  guided 
reading  instruction.  Interaction  data  showed  teachers  and  coaches  were  primarily 
concerned  about  how  to  individualize  instruction  with  the  use  of  the  leveled  books,  and 
how  to  teach  specific  reading  strategies  with  the  books. 

Themes  Related  to  the  Organization  of  Discourse 

In  looking  across  the  dyads  at  the  evidence  of  discourse  organization,  I  realized 
the  teacher-coach  discourse  was  organized  not  only  around  what  the  talk  was  about,  in 
this  case,  topics  related  to  guided  reading  teaching  and  learning,  but  also  around  such 
"commodities"  as  status,  power,  attitude,  affect,  etc.  (Wells,  2002).  Studies  of  classroom 
discourse  have  suggested  that  teachers  contribute  more  to  the  dialogue  because  they  are 
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usually  perceived  by  the  students  (and  themselves)  to  be  the  authority  figures  in 
educational  settings.  In  fact,  researchers  who  have  studied  discourse  in  a  variety  of 
cultural  settings  have  argued  the  structure  of  talk  is  always  influenced  by  the  prestige  and 
social  standing  of  the  involved  speakers  (Spradley,  1980;  Geertz,  1973).  In  some 
cultures,  the  discourse  participant  of  lower  status  is  not  even  permitted  to  look  the  more 
prestigious  speaker  in  the  eye!  Again,  the  commodities  each  participant  brought  with 
them  to  their  interactions  helped  to  create  a  particular  register  for  the  coaching  sessions, 
out  of  which  particular  kinds  of  discourse  were  constructed  to  accomplish  meaning 
making. 

Data  from  my  study  support  earlier  findings  that  coaches  tend  to  dominate  the 
discourse  within  coaching  interactions  (Achinstein  &  Villar,  2002;  Perkins,  1998; 
Edwards  &  Green,  1999).  As  discussed  previously,  the  coaches  contributed  more  total 
utterances  across  the  six  sequences.  Even  more  importantly,  they  made  most  of  the 
initiating  and  follow-up  moves,  and  they  raised  more  questions  and  provided  more 
information.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  made  most  of  the  acknowledgements.  Also 
discussed  previously  was  that  coaches  tended  to  utilize  more  means-end  and  strict 
inclusion  discourse  in  order  to  explain  to  teachers  "ways  to  do  things"  and  "kinds  of 
things,"  respectively,  whereas  teachers  supplied  more  rationale  discourse  to  justify  their 
thinking/actions  to  coaches.  This  finding  is  commensurate  with  inferences  I  drew  related 
to  the  community  of  educators  who  participated  in  the  summer  school  program.  Teachers 
in  the  school  district  were  more  familiar  with  following  recommendations  made  by 
external  authorities  (e.g.,  packaged  literacy  programs,  external  consultants,  supervisors, 
and  curriculum  generalists)  than  in  making  instructional  decisions  based  on  the  needs  of 
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their  students.  This  undoubtedly  influenced  the  coaching  approach  talcen  by  the  district 
coaches,  as  well  as  the  responder  role  assumed  by  the  teachers  during  most  of  the 
interactions. 

Coaches  initiated  the  conversational  sequences  on  five  of  the  six  occasions;  thus, 
they  took  on  the  role  of  proposing  the  interactional  purposes  of  the  sequences.  Even  in 
Sequence  6,  which  was  initiated  by  Margaret  (Dyad  2),  Laura's  response  in  Turn  2 
functioned  as  a  new  initiating  move  and,  hence,  set  the  stage  for  the  subsequent  dialogue. 
Second,  ideas  were  usually  generated  and  elaborated  on  by  the  coaches.  Accordingly,  the 
coaches  "gained  more  of  the  floor,"  both  in  terms  of  talking  time  and  talking  "power."  To 
illustrate,  when  teachers  made  action  statements  regarding  what  they  planned  to  do  in 
their  classrooms  after  a  coaching  episode,  these  actions  were  always  related  to  ideas  that 
were  generated  by  the  coaches.  Even  when  teachers  did  not  make  explicit  action 
statements,  videotape  data  show  that  teachers  tended  to  follow  up  on  what  their  coaches 
suggested.  This  finding  indicates  that  the  directive  mode  of  communication  between  the 
coaches  and  teachers  in  this  study  did  lead  to  shifts  in  teachers'  classroom  practices. 
However,  analysis  of  the  discourse  between  teachers  and  coaches  does  not  indicate  that 
the  coaching  sessions  supported  teachers'  in  reflective  thinking  or  making  cormections 
between  guided  reading  instruction  and  student  learning. 

In  contrast,  their  coaches  did  not  always  follow  up  ideas  that  were  brought  up  by 
the  teachers  in  the  discourse.  For  example,  in  Sequence  5,  Debra  brought  up  several 
reasons  for  not  providing  immediate  feedback  to  her  students  after  taking  a  running 
record,  all  of  which  were  not  countered  by  her  coach  or,  in  fact,  followed  up  in  any  way 
other  than  a  vague  acknowledgment.  Subsequent  videotape  data  show  that  Debra 
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continued  to  have  difficulty  in  providing  instruction  to  students  based  on  their  running 
records.  Oftentimes,  she  would  praise  the  students  for  a  particular  reading  behavior,  such 
as  self-correcting,  and  then  return  them  to  their  seats  without  taking  the  opportunity  to 
provide  responsive  instruction.  Videotape  data  also  show  Debra  did  not  find  time  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  provide  feedback  to  students  based  on  their  running  records. 

Another  indication  that  status  played  a  role  in  the  structure  of  teacher-coach 
discourse  is  also  illustrated  by  Debra  and  Sherry  (Dyad  3)  in  Sequence  5.  Sherry  was  one 
of  the  newest  curriculum  generalists  for  the  school  district  who  served  as  a  summer 
school  coach.  Debra,  on  the  other  hand,  had  24  years  of  teaching  experience  and  was 
considered  a  master  teacher  by  other  teachers  and  district  supervisors.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  that,  unlike  the  other  teacher-coach  dyads  in  this  study,  Debra  was  a  more  active 
contributor  to  the  dialogue  across  all  of  the  coaching  episodes  she  shared  with  Sherry. 
(This  may  also  indicate  one  reason  why  Debra  and  Sherry  did  not  meet  as  often  as  the 
other  teachers  and  coaches  in  the  study  did.)  Interaction  data  show  that  the  coaching 
sessions  between  Debra  and  Laura  were  less  directive  than  the  other  five  dyads. 

The  selected  sequences  (3  and  4)  in  which  I  (as  an  external  consultant)  interacted 
with  the  teachers  show  that  I  contributed  more  of  the  discourse  than  the  teachers  did  on 
both  occasions.  In  fact,  a  look  at  other  discourse  sequences  between  the  three 
participating  teachers  and  myself  show  that  I  usually  did  most  of  the  talking.  Status 
appeared  to  influence  the  organization  of  teacher-coach  discourse  because  my  role  as  an 
external  consultant  during  the  summer  school  practicum  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  turns  I  took  during  my  coaching  interactions,  and 
decreasing  the  number  and  quality  of  turns  taken  by  the  teachers.  This  drawback  of 
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utilizing  an  expert  coaching  format  is  further  explored  in  the  next  section.  For  now,  other 
noteworthy  indications  of  status  effects  on  the  organization  of  teacher-coach  discourse 
are  that  coaches  tended  to  do  most  of  the  interrupting  during  the  conversational 
sequences  (excluding  backchanneling),  and  coaches  were  more  likely  to  supply  pivot 
responses,  which  functioned  to  redirect  the  discourse  to  another,  related  topic. 

Interrupting  and  pivoting,  or  changing  the  subject,  were  two  of  several  methods 
coaches  employed  in  order  to  exert  authority  on  the  co-construction  of  discourse  during 
coaching  interactions.  Other  means  of  accomplishing  this  included  repeating  what 
another  coach  or  workshop  facilitator  had  said,  using  professional  development 
terminology,  challenging  the  teacher,  making  suggestions,  ignoring  the  teacher's 
comments,  making  observations  about  the  teacher's  instruction,  and  asking  the  teacher  to 
describe  her  observations  or  actions  to  her.  Teachers  utilized  none  of  these  discourse 
tactics.  In  addition  to  making  more  of  the  initiating  moves,  the  coaches  also  tended  to  use 
discourse  that  served  to  conclude  the  discussions.  For  example,  Laura,  the  coach  featured 
in  Sequence  6,  remarked  to  Margaret  in  another  conversational  sequence,  "So,  OK,  you 
may  have  possibly  solved  the  problem!"  Her  statement  followed  Margaret's  explanation 
about  skipping  a  break  before  the  guided  reading  lesson.  Although  Margaret  appeared  to 
be  more  concerned  about  time  constraints  than  talking  about  why  she  should  provide 
activity  breaks  to  her  students,  Laura's  remark  effectively  cut  off  further  discussion 
because  Margaret  merely  replied,  "Yeah,  OK,  probably,  OK."  However,  Margaret 
reiterated  her  concerns  about  time  during  subsequent  coaching  episodes. 


CHAPTER  10 
THE  DISCOURSE  OF  COACHING: 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TEACHER  LEARNING  IN 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Here,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  I  want  to  bring  together  what  I  learned  from  my 
investigation  of  the  discourse  within  coaching  interactions  to  offer  some  tentative 
suggestions  for  coaching  within  programs  for  teacher  professional  development.  I  say 
tentative  because,  of  course,  the  transferability  of  my  re-constructions  of  the  summer 
school  practicum,  and  of  the  interactions  between  participating  teachers  and  coaches 
within  it,  is  dependent  on  a  similarity  of  factors  that  converged  to  shape  my  investigation 
and  my  interpretations  of  the  data  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985).  Moreover,  my  research 
involved  a  summer  school  program  that  lasted  only  four  weeks,  and  the  discourse 
analyses  included  six  teacher-coach  pairs  interacting  for  various  lengths  of  time  during 
that  period.  Nevertheless,  the  detail  with  which  my  study  examined  the  coaching 
discourse  may  be  useful  for  planning  site-based  support  that  includes  collaboration 
between  coaching  partners. 

Coaching  within  Systemic  Teacher  Professional  Development 

First,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  developing  programs  for  coaching  by 
taking  a  systemic  approach  commensurate  with  tenets  of  the  new  paradigm  for  teacher 
professional  development  (Chapter  2).  From  a  constructivist  perspective,  programs  for 
teacher  growth  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  pre-existing  knowledge,  values,  beliefs,  and 
artifacts  held  by  members  of  particular  communities  and  educators  within  that 
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community.  As  such,  it  is  essential  that  program  developers  "take  stock"  of  their 
community  by  considering  all  of  the  elements  that  have  been  discussed  herein:  (a)  school 
districts  and  educational  policies  that  motivate  reform  initiatives;  (b)  learning 
environments,  including  communities,  schools,  local  universities,  and  teacher  resource 
centers;  (c)  school  leaders,  including  superintendents,  school  boards,  district  supervisors, 
and  school  administrators;  (d)  professional  development  facilitators,  including 
consultants,  workshop  presenters,  and  site-based  coaches;  (e)  curriculum  and  pedagogy, 
which  drive  school  and  professional  development  programs;  (f)  professional  and  personal 
characteristics  of  teachers;  and  (g)  the  diverse  experiences  and  learning  needs  of  students. 
The  unique  make-up  of  each  of  these  elements  within  a  school  district  combine  to  play  an 
important  role  in  how  coaching  interactions,  and  discourse  within  those  coaching 
interactions,  will  be  carried  out  by  participating  individuals. 

Particularly,  underlying  conceptions  of  knowledge  and  knowing  held  by  various 
participants  will  be  a  powerful  force  in  shaping  expectations  for  learning  within 
professional  development  programs.  The  framework  for  conceptions  of  knowledge 
offered  by  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytic  (1999,  Chapter  2)  can  be  a  useful  tool  with  which  to 
discuss  and  build  consensus  about  foundational  epistemologies. 

Corcoran  (1995)  offered  an  excellent  framework  for  reviewing  professional 
development  policies  and  practices  (presented  in  Table  10-1).  Even  more  recently,  the 
National  Staff  Development  Council  (NSDC,  2001)  provided  guidelines  for  professional 
development  from  a  contemporary  point  of  view.  Both  of  these  documents  highlight  the 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  reform  efforts  in  which  multiple  elements  are 
aligned  to  better  support  teachers'  professional  growth. 
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Table  10-1 .  Framework  for  Reviewing  Professional  Development  Policies  and  Practice 


A.  How  is  professional  development  defined  by  teachers,  district  administrators,  state 
officials,  and  legislators? 

>  What  activities  fall  within  these  definitions?  What  falls  outside  of  them? 

>  Are  prevailing  definitions  consistent  with  current  thoughts  about  high-quality 
professional  development? 

>  Is  participation  in  professional  tasks  that  leads  to  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  or  skills  treated  as  professional  development? 

>  How  much  responsibility  for  professional  development  is  placed  on  the 
teacher,  on  the  school,  and  on  the  district? 

>  Who  decides  the  amount  and  content  of  professional  development? 

B.  What  growth  opportunities  are  being  provided  for  teachers? 

>  Is  support  provided  for  beginning  teachers? 

>  Are  growth  opportunities  built  into  teachers'  workdays? 

>  Do  teachers  have  regular  opportunities  to  work  together? 

>  Are  teachers  performing  professional  or  administrative  tasks  requiring 
significant  skills? 

>  Do  the  state  colleges  and  universities  provide  appropriate  courses  accessible  to 
all  teachers? 

>  How  much  time  is  set  aside  for  professional  development? 

>  Do  these  opportunities  vary  across  districts,  schools,  and  grade  levels? 

C.  What  are  the  incentives  for  teachers  to  participate  in  professional  development  and  to 

improve  their  practice? 

>  Is  professional  development  linked  to  personnel  evaluation  and  recertification? 

>  Do  districts  reimburse  college  tuition  for  graduate  study? 

>  Are  salary  increments  linked  to  professional  development? 

>  Does  professional  growth  bring  increased  responsibility,  status,  or  recognition? 

>  How  do  the  incentives  affect  teachers  in  different  locales,  grade  levels,  or  career 
stages? 

D.  Who  sponsor  and  provides  formal  professional  development? 

>  What  are  the  roles  played  schools,  district,  immediate  units,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  state  education  agencies,  and/or  professional  associations? 

>  Is  there  collaboration  among  these  agencies  to  improve  quality  and  reduce 
redundancy? 
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Table  10-1 — continued. 


E.  What  is  known  about  the  effects  of  existing  policies  and  programs? 

>  Are  evaluations  conducted? 

>  Are  there  data  on  participation  rates  by  categories  of  activity  and  teachers? 

>  Are  there  data  linking  specific  experiences  with  changes  in  practice  and/or 
improvements  in  student  performance? 

F.  How  is  professional  development  planned  and  coordinated? 

>  Is  there  a  state  plan  and  are  there  state  priorities? 

>  Do  schools  and/or  districts  have  to  develop  plans?  If  so,  what  are  the  criteria  for 
approving  the  plans? 

>  Are  local  professional  development  activities  tied  to  school  improvement? 

>  Is  there  coordination  of  activities  within  the  state  agency  and  between  K-I2  and 
higher  education? 

>  Is  there  coordination  of  activities  within  the  state  agency  and  between  K-I2  and 
higher  education? 

>  Is  there  coordination  among  all  providers? 

G.  What  is  regarded  as  "best  practice"  in  professional  development? 

>  Are  there  standards  or  guidelines? 

>  What  do  the  outstanding  districts  do? 

>  What  do  the  best  providers  do? 

>  What  activities  do  teachers  feel  have  the  most  value? 

>  How  these  best  practices  match  up  with  proposed  standards,  and  what  is  known 
about  their  impact  on  practice? 

H.  How  is  professional  development  funded? 

>  How  much  is  allocated  for  district,  state,  and  local  expenditures  on  professional 
development? 

>  What  is  the  cost  of  tuition  reimbursements?  Of  conference  and  workshop 
expenses? 

>  What  is  the  cost  of  teacher  salary  increments  resulting  from  educational 
experiences? 

>  How  much  do  teachers  spend  on  professional  development? 

>  How  much  instructional  time  is  lost  annually?  What  is  the  cost? 

>  What  state  subsidies  are  given  to  providers  of  professional  development? 
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Table  10-1 — continued. 


I.  How  is  professional  development  linked  to  the  improvement  of  schooling  and  to  the 
changes  in  standards,  curriculum,  and  assessment  envisioned  by  systemic  reform? 

>  Are  teachers  required  to  develop  professional  improvement  plans? 

>  Are  teacher  salary  increments  dependent  on  the  job-relatedness  of  the  activities? 
Are  state  initiatives  to  set  standards  and  develop  curriculum  frameworks  and  new 
assessment  supported  by  appropriate  professional  development? 

J.  To  what  extent  are  current  activities  consistent  with  principles  for  effective 
professional 
development?  Do  they: 

>  Stimulate  and  support  site -based  initiatives? 

>  Support  teacher  initiatives  as  well  as  school  or  district  initiatives? 

>  Build  programs  on  (and  to  further  develop)  the  knowledge  base  about  teaching? 

>  Offer  teaches  opportunities  to  be  active  learners? 

>  Offer  teachers  to  be  active  learners? 

>  Offer  intellectual  engagement  with  ideas,  materials,  and  colleagues? 

>  Demonstrate  respect  for  teachers  as  professionals  and  as  adult  learners? 

>  Provide  sufficient  time  and  follow-up  support  for  teachers  to  learn  new  strategies 
and  content,  and  integrate  them  into  their  practice? 

>  Ensure  that  professional  development  is  accessible  and  inclusive? 


(Excerpted  from  Corcoran,  1995) 
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In  focusing  attention  on  opportunities  for  site -based  coaching  within 
comprehensive  programs  for  teacher  professional  development,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
take  into  account  Ackland's  (1991)  15  logistical  considerations,  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  finding  time  for  coaching  interactions  within  the  school  day  provided  by  Watts  and 
Castle  (1993).  These  recommendations  were  presented  in  Chapter  3  (Tables  3.2  and  3.3, 
respectively).  As  program  developers  collaborate  on  the  points  raised  in  these  guidelines, 
they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  effectively  select  a  form  of  coaching  (mirroring, 
collaborative,  or  expert,  Wolfe  &  Robbins,  (1989)  and  a  coaching  model  (Chapter  3, 
Table  3.1)  that  matches  the  particular  priorities  they  have  established  for  the  program. 
Coaching  within  Constructivist-Inspired  Professional  Development 

As  I  pointed  out  in  Chapter  6, 1  found  incongruities  among  the  district's 
objectives  for  the  summer  school  program,  its  scripted  summer  school  curricula,  and  the 
content  and  pedagogy  of  the  professional  development  workshops  that  focused  on  guided 
reading  instruction.  Program  documents  suggest  the  district  intended  to  implement 
constructivist-oriented  professional  development  geared  toward  reflection  and  critical 
analysis.  On  one  hand,  district  supervisors  structured  the  practicum  according  to 
principles  of  a  professional  learning  community  (Kruse,  Louis,  &  Bryk,  1995).  They 
incorporated  time  for  teachers  to  reflect  in  journals  about  their  summer  school  teaching, 
and  they  hired  coaches  ostensibly  to  support  teachers  in  thinking  critically  about  their 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  they  required  teachers  to  use  a  highly  prescribed  summer 
school  curriculum  with  students,  which  left  little  room  for  responsive  teaching,  and  they 
hired  outside  consultants  to  present  information  on  pre-selected  literacy  topics  they 
deemed  most  important  for  teachers  to  know.  Most  of  the  workshops  consisted  of 
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facilitators  providing  teachers  with  information  and  allowing  them  to  practice  using 
particular  strategies,  rather  than  opening  up  the  workshop  discussions  for  teacher 
questioning  and  discussion  (although  some  time  was  allotted  for  this).  The  guided 
reading  workshops  emphasized  a  constructivist-based  instructional  format;  however,  the 
summer  school  curriculum  did  not  reflect  a  constructivist  approach  to  literacy  teaching 
and  learning.  Finally,  the  adapted  cognitive  coaching  model  employed  by  the  district  for 
the  coaching  interactions  was  modified  to  involve  more  directive  communication  from 
coaches  to  teachers,  and  observational  data  was  collected  and  used  during  the  sessions  by 
only  one  coach  (the  researcher).  Additional  training  in  cognitive  coaching  and  the  use  of 
observational  data  to  support  discussions  of  classroom  instruction  would  have  helped  to 
better  align  the  district's  objectives  with  what  actually  occurred  during  the  coaching 
interactions. 

These  incongruities  highlight  the  importance  of  addressing  underlying  theories  of 
knowledge  and  knowing,  as  well  as  conceptions  of  the  teachers'  roles  in  generating 
knowledge.  Clearly  articulating  and  reaching  a  consensus  about  these  foundational 
conceptualizations  would  lead  to  more  coherent  formulations  of  professional 
development  programs,  and  less  potential  for  ambiguous  messages  being  sent  to 
participating  teachers.  In  other  words,  had  the  school  district  decided  its  priority  was  to 
provide  teachers  with  research-based  information  on  literacy  teaching  and  learning,  then 
its  objectives,  workshop  format,  curricula,  and  coaching  component  should  have  been 
accordingly  aligned  with  these  more  directive  priorities  in  mind.  Conversely,  had  district 
supervisors  reached  a  consensus  that  reflective  thinking  was  the  main  priority  for  teacher 
development,  then  the  objectives,  workshops,  summer  school  curriculum,  and  coaching 
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model  should  have  been  selected  from  this  perspective,  and  consistency  should  have  been 
sought  among  the  various  program  components.  My  interview  data  with  district 
supervisors  indicated  the  district  was  historically  directive  in  its  approach  to  teacher 
development.  Therefore,  a  constructivist-oriented  teacher  professional  development 
program  would  have  represented  a  marked  departure  from  previous  initiatives,  thus 
requiring  more  explicit  discussions  of  this  approach  and  its  purposes  with  participating 
educators. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  a  Directive  Coaching  Approach 

Despite  some  of  the  district's  stated  intentions,  the  summer  school  practicum, 
including  the  coaching  component,  was  more  directive  than  constructivist  in  its 
implementation.  The  coaches  were  familiar  with  their  role  as  information  giver  and  the 
teachers  were  familiar  with  their  role  as  information  consumer;  thus,  these  proclivities 
exerted  influence  on  the  discourse  that  was  co-constructed  by  participants  within  their 
coaching  interactions.  Because  the  "old"  paradigm  of  communication  roles  was  so 
entrenched  in  the  teachers'  and  coaches'  schemata,  it  is  quite  possible  that  recasting  these 
dialogical  patterns  would  have  required  explicit  attention.  For  example,  predominantly 
occurring  discourse  patterns  might  have  been  directly  introduced  to  teachers  and  coaches, 
perhaps  by  citing  patterns  that  have  been  found  within  classroom  discourse.  Then,  new 
discourse  patterns  might  have  been  explained  and  demonstrated,  culminating  in  role- 
playing  activities  between  teachers  and  coaches  during  a  segment  of  the  afternoon 
workshops.  Finally,  teachers  and  coaches  might  have  analyzed  portions  of  their  tape- 
recorded  interactions  to  examine  their  discourse  patterns  as  a  tool  for  reflection. 
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As  it  was,  I  found  distinct  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  a  directive 
coaching  format.  As  has  already  been  stated,  videotape  data  show  the  directive  means- 
end  discourse  most  often  used  by  coaches  to  offer  instructional  suggestions  to  teachers 
was  effective  in  inducing  instructional  shifts  in  the  teachers'  summer  school  classrooms. 
Also  discussed  was  that  interaction  data  indicated  the  directives  did  not  produce  many 
instances  of  reflective  or  analytical  discourse  between  teachers  and  coaches.  Beyond 
these  findings,  however,  there  are  other  points  that  could  be  made  about  directive 
coaching  discourse,  particularly  the  co-constructed  discourse  that  involved  me  as  an 
external  consultant.  For  example,  although  the  co-constructed  discourse  within  coaching 
interactions  in  which  I  participated  tended  to  focus  less  on  outside  factors  related  to 
students'  academic  and  nonacademic  behaviors  (those  beyond  the  teachers'  locus  of 
control),  it  was  also  the  case  that  the  participating  teachers  contributed  less  to  the 
discourse  when  I  was  their  coaching  partner,  and  the  quality  of  their  contributions 
decreased  as  well.  I  would  characterize  my  coaching  interactions  with  teachers  as  more 
unidirectional  (Achinstein  &  Villar,  2002),  in  which  information  primarily  flowed  from 
me  to  the  teacher.  Interaction  data  between  the  teachers  and  their  district  coaches, 
however,  tended  to  suggest  a  higher  level  of  guided  collaboration  (Achinstein  &  Villar, 
2002),  in  which  the  coaches  still  provided  a  preponderance  of  information  but  teachers 
generated  more  ideas  than  was  typically  the  case  in  unidirectional  relationships. 

This  finding  suggests  expert-coaching  models  may  be  better  choices  for  longer- 
term  collaborations  during  which  teachers  and  coaches  have  ample  opportunities  to 
establish  a  more  trusting  and  open  relationship.  If  expert  coaches  were  utilized,  it  would 
probably  be  helpful  if  teachers  observed  the  coaches  conducting  classroom  instruction 
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first,  and  then  provided  feedback  to  coaches  based  on  their  observations  before  the 
observation/feedback  roles  are  reversed.  Teachers  and  expert  coaches  could  continue  to 
alternate  between  observer/observed  roles  throughout  the  coaching  period  to  help  build  a 
more  collegial  relationship.  Participating  teachers'  comments  during  coaching 
interactions,  interviews,  and  on  written  feedback  indicated  they  benefited  from  their 
coach's  comments;  consequently,  the  data  in  this  study  does  not  support  the  use  of 
coaching  models  that  do  not  include  observer  feedback  (e.g.,  Joyce  &  Showers,  1996). 
Besides,  according  to  principles  of  a  language-based  theory  of  learning,  knowledge  is  co- 
constructed  as  coaching  partners  use  the  discourse  to  reach  a  consensus  about  their 
experiences. 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to  use  an  expert  coaching  model  begs  the  question: 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  an  expert  coach?  In  most  studies  using  expert  coaching  formats, 
the  expert  coach  was  an  external  consultant/researcher  who  possessed  expertise  in  the 
particular  content  or  instructional  methods  the  teachers  were  expected  to  implement  in 
their  classrooms.  Such  was  the  case  in  my  roles  as  an  external  consultant 
/coach/researcher  during  my  investigation  of  the  summer  school  practicum.  However, 
what  became  quite  clear  to  me  as  I  served  as  coach  for  the  participating  teachers,  and 
particularly  as  I  analyzed  and  interpreted  the  coaching  interaction  data,  my  expertise  in 
guided  reading  only  went  so  far  in  supporting  joint  knowledge  building  during  my 
coaching  episodes.  I  believe  the  advantages  that  were  gained  by  my  knowledge  of  guided 
reading  were  offset  by  my  lack  of  expertise  in  site-based  coaching  practices.  Again,  a 
social  constructivist  perspective  would  hold  that  knowledge  is  jointly  constructed  through 
consensus-building  discourse  and  through  classroom-based  dialogue  and  activities. 
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Accordingly,  while  an  informed  grasp  of  subject  matter  is  helpful,  it  is  also  important  that 
coaching  partners  be  capable  of  supporting  one  another  in  using  discourse  that  leads  to 
joint  problem  solving,  which  some  researchers  have  called  "progressive  discourse" 
(Wells,  1999;  Bereiter,  1994a)  or  "exploratory  talk"  (Wegerif  &  Scrimshaw,  1997). 
Supporting  Progressive  Discourse  within  Coaching  Interactions 
How  can  coaching  participants  learn  to  use  more  effective  discourse  during  their 
interactions?  Of  course,  some  program  developers  have  advocated  scripted  dialogue  to 
help  ensure  a  more  productive  use  of  interaction  time.  Such  has  been  the  case  for  decades 
in  K-12  classrooms,  especially  those  in  which  novice  or  under-qualified  teachers  preside 
over  historically  low-achieving  students.  More  recently,  scripted  whole-school  reform 
programs,  including  components  for  teacher  professional  development,  have  become  the 
norm  in  poorer  school  districts,  prompting  Hargreaves  (2003)  to  warn  the  educational 
community  of  an  "emerging  apartheid  of  school  improvement"  efforts.  However,  the 
debate  continues  over  the  efficacy  of  scripted  programs  for  long-term  and  in-depth 
student  learning.  Moreover,  researchers  of  coaching  interventions  have  found  that  even 
well  developed  guidelines  and  routines  are  not  always  or  exactly  followed  by  participants 
during  their  coaching  interactions  (Perkins,  1998;  Edwards  &  Green,  1999).  Authors  of 
detailed  dialogue  guides  for  coaching  (e.g.,  Dantonio,  1995)  caution  that  coaching 
partners  need  to  adjust  the  questions  so  they  can  remain  responsive  to  individual  and  joint 
learning  needs. 

Tapping  into  Knowledge.  Values,  and  Beliefs 

In  lieu  of  scripted  dialogue,  my  investigation  of  the  discourse  within  coaching 
interactions  may  provide  some  useful  insights  to  help  teachers  and  coaches  become  more 
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conscious  about  the  topics  they  discuss  and  how  they  discuss  those  topics  to  support 
mutual  knowledge  building  related  to  teaching  and  learning.  First,  I  want  to  suggest  that 
coaching  partners  become  more  aware  of  their  own  and  their  partner's  knowledge, 
values,  and  beliefs  concerning  pertinent  educational  issues.  Participants'  pre-existing 
knowledge  lies  just  beneath  the  surface  of  coaching  interactions;  therefore,  it  is  prudent 
for  discourse  partners  to  become  well  informed  of  that  knowledge  and  use  it  as  a 
springboard  for  discussion.  Two  instruments  that  were  used  in  the  summer  school 
practicum  could  have  provided  coaches  with  this  kind  of  information.  One  was  the 
screening  instrument  that  was  used  by  the  district  to  hire  the  summer  school  teachers. 
Teachers'  written  responses  to  specific  sentence  stems  were  intended  to  capture  evidence 
of  their  philosophies  and  thinking  about  teaching,  struggling  students,  and  literacy 
instruction.  A  second  instrument  was  the  Theoretical  Orientation  to  Reading  Profile 
(TORP,  Deford,  1985),  which  teachers  completed  as  part  of  the  questionnaire  they 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  school  practicum.  This  instrument  was 
intended  to  gauge  teachers'  perceptions  of  teaching  and  learning  related  specifically  to 
reading. 

The  teachers'  responses  on  both  of  these  assessments  provided  valuable 
information  about  their  educational  knowledge  and  beliefs,  which  was  not  provided  to  the 
coaches  but  could  have  been  used  intentionally  by  them  to  support  teachers  in  making 
connections  between  their  stated  beliefs  and  their  classroom  actions.  Of  course,  the 
instruments  selected  for  this  purpose  should  address  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
professional  development  and  coaching  programs.  The  point  here  is  that  once  coaching 
partners  are  aware  of  underlying  knowledge  and  beliefs  that  will  undoubtedly  shape  the 
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discourse  within  their  interactions,  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  construct  mutual 
understandings  about  their  professional  development  and  classroom  experiences. 
Attribution  discourse 

If  the  teachers  and  coaches  in  my  study  indicate  predominant  discourse  domains 
used  within  coaching  interactions,  then  one  of  the  ways  discourse  partners  will  begin  to 
establish  rapport  and  build  a  consensus  about  their  experiences  is  through  the  use  of 
attribution  discourse,  in  which  they  describe  people,  places,  objects,  events,  and  ideas 
they  encounter.  Coaching  partners  can  capitalize  on  their  predilection  for  attribution 
discourse  by  becoming  more  intentional  about  its  use.  Tanya's  simple  initiating  question 
to  Brenda  (Dyad  5),  "What  are  you  noticing  about  your  children?"  (Sequence  1)  is  a  good 
example  of  how  coaching  partners  can  invite  one  another  to  describe  their  emerging 
perceptions  about  various  elements  of  their  experiences.  In  fact,  I  recommend  they  both 
offer  as  detailed  descriptions  as  possible  about  students,  learning  envirormients, 
instructional  materials,  initial  lessons,  and  newly  encountered  concepts.  Offering  such 
detailed  descriptions  will  support  coaching  participants  in  becoming  more  conscious 
about  their  initial  perceptions,  and  how  to  effectively  articulate  those  perceptions  to  their 
partners  in  order  to  build  mutual  understandings.  Attribution  discourse  could  then  be  used 
to  revisit  developing  perceptions  during  subsequent  coaching  interactions,  which  supports 
educators  in  recognizing  changes  in  their  thinking  and  actions  as  well  as  those  of  their 
students. 

While  I  believe  that  descriptions  of  initial  perceptions  should  be  based  on  "gut 
reactions"  to  various  external  stimuli,  I  also  think  coaching  partners  should  encourage 
each  other  to  substantiate  their  subsequent  perceptions  with  observable  evidence.  For 
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example,  when  a  coaching  participant  characterizes  a  student  in  a  particular  way,  as 
teachers  and  coaches  in  my  study  frequently  tended  to  do,  then  their  partner  could  lead 
the  discussion  to  higher  levels  of  reflective  thinking  by  asking  a  follow-up  question  such 
as,  "What  makes  you  think  that?"  Requiring  each  other  to  justify  their  perceptions  with 
observable  evidence  supports  coaching  partners  in  coming  to  view  themselves  as 
researchers/practitioners  who  are  capable  of  basing  their  decisions  and  actions  on  what 
they  see  and  hear  in  the  classroom.  This  kind  of  discourse  may  also  lead  coaching 
discussions  away  from  dwelling  on  issues  outside  of  the  teachers'  control.  As 
perceptions  shift  over  time,  the  changes  should  be  explicitly  noted  and  discussed  by  the 
discourse  partners.  Questions  such  as,  "Why  do  you  think  your  perceptions  about  that 
have  changed?"  support  coaching  participants  in  engaging  in  higher-level  thinking  about 
their  experiences. 

Coaching  partners  need  to  remember  that  the  primary  goal  of  their  coaching 
interactions  is  to  jointly  build  a  consensus — thus,  co-construct  knowledge — about  their 
professional  development  and  classroom  experiences.  Accordingly,  it  is  essential  that 
both  coaching  partners  contribute  to  the  attribution  discourse  in  characterizing  their 
perceptions.  In  my  study,  the  observer  in  the  teacher-coach  dyad  was  often  the  partner 
who  provided  descriptions,  and  the  observed  partner  was  likely  to  merely  acknowledge  or 
confirm  that  description.  As  we  have  seen,  genuinely  progressive  or  exploratory  talk 
would  involve  more  counter-hypotheses  and  reformulations.  Requiring  the  use  of 
observable  evidence  to  support  claims  about  various  attributions  of  things,  such  as 
student  products,  running  records,  or  observational  notes,  will  help  move  the  discourse  in 
a  more  exploratory  direction.  In  addition,  discourse  partners  can  explicitly  invite  each 
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other  to  offer  counters,  etc.,  by  tagging  their  own  contributions  with  remarks  such  as, 
"What  do  you  think  about  that?"  or  "Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that  description?" 

Finally,  as  was  previously  discussed,  the  more  specific  the  attribution  discourse, 
the  more  supportive  it  is  in  fostering  subsequent  action.  Rather  than  making  assumptions 
about  what  their  discourse  partner  meant  in  describing  a  particular  student,  lesson, 
concept,  etc.,  coaching  participants  need  to  follow  up  on  any  attribution  discourse  that 
left  them  with  unclear  images  about  the  targeted  experience.  Simple  questions  such  as, 
"Can  you  give  me  a  few  more  details  about  that?"  can  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting 
discourse  partners  in  building  mutual  understandings  about  various  characteristics  of  their 
experiences. 

Strict  inclusion  discourse 

Since  individuals  in  social  interactions  often  name  people,  places,  objects,  events, 
and  ideas  they  encounter,  coaching  partners  can  maximize  the  potential  for  strict 
inclusion  discourse  to  support  knowledge  building  within  coaching  interactions. 
Coaching  participants  can  become  intentional  in  embedding  key  professional  terminology 
into  their  discussions.  For  example,  if  using  explicit  language  prompts  is  a  concept  that  is 
introduced  to  teachers  during  professional  development  experiences,  then  coaching 
partners  can  assist  each  other  in  subsequently  naming  this  practice  connected  to  various 
instructional  contexts  in  which  teachers  might  use  explicit  language  prompts  in  their 
classroom.  For  example,  consider  the  following  observer's  comment:  "I  noticed  you 
asked  Demetrius  to  'make  it  match'  as  he  was  reading  today.  How  do  you  think  using 
that  language  prompt  helped  him  with  one-to-one  correspondence?"  This  use  of  strict 
inclusion  discourse  supports  the  teacher  in  thinking  about  what  may  be  an  ambiguous 
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term  to  her — one-to-one  correspondence — in  a  more  concrete  way.  Again,  both  discourse 
partners  need  to  be  active  in  order  to  build  a  common  understanding  about  professional 
vocabulary.  They  can  invite  active  contributions  from  each  other  with  comments  such  as, 
"When  do  you  think  you  might  use  another  language  prompt  like  that  one?" 

As  I  examined  the  teacher-coach  discourse,  I  noticed  a  few  occasions  when 
coaches  or  teachers  "revoiced"  (Cazden,  2001)  their  partner's  discourse  to  include 
professional  terminology.  Laura  revoiced  Margaret's  (Dyad  1,  Sequence  6)  description  of 
her  modified  book  review  to  embed  the  term,  "prior  knowledge"  in  the  discourse.  Debra 
revoiced  a  comment  Sherry  made  (Dyad  3,  sequence  not  depicted)  to  include  the  term, 
"ZPD"  (zone  of  proximal  development)  during  their  discussion  of  running  records. 
Accordingly,  revoicing  is  a  specific  strategy  that  coaching  partners  can  use  to  insert 
professional  terminology  into  the  discourse  to  support  joint  knowledge  building. 
Means-end  discourse 

As  was  discussed  previously,  the  potential  of  attribution  and  strict  inclusion 
discourse  for  supporting  knowledge  building  during  coaching  interactions  partially 
depends  on  whether  or  not  its  usage  leads  to  other  types  of  discourse  that  foster 
subsequent  action.  Means-end  discourse  is  one  domain  category  that  involves  action. 
Although  the  coaches  in  my  study  were  more  likely  to  be  the  discourse  partners  who 
contributed  "ways  to  do  things"  to  the  discourse,  it  is  probably  prudent  if  the  observer 
takes  an  active  listening  role  to  support  the  observed  partner  in  using  more  means-end 
discourse.  This  stance  would  allow  the  observed  partner,  who  in  the  case  of  my  study  was 
the  teacher,  to  articulate  "ways  to  do  things"  based  on  her  own  teaching  experiences.  This 
would  lead  to  increased  use  of  means-end  discourse  stemming  directly  from  the  concerns 
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and  goals  of  the  individual  who  is  doing  the  instructing,  not  just  those  of  the  person  who 
is  observing  it.  Accordingly,  the  coaching  partner  who  is  serving  as  the  observer  can 
intentionally  extend  her  partner's  use  of  attribution  discourse  to  include  means-end 
discourse.  For  example,  after  one  of  the  teachers  in  my  study  characterized  a  student  as 
being  unable  to  read  the  selected  guided  reading  text  with  acceptable  accuracy,  the  coach 
might  have  helped  her  to  extend  her  attribution  discourse  with  a  comment  such  as,  "What 
do  you  think  you  might  do  next  to  help  Billy  with  that?"  thereby  inviting  the  teacher  to 
consider  "ways  to  do  things"  that  might  help  to  resolve  the  student's  reading  difficulty. 

Of  course,  the  observer  also  can  supply  constructive  means-end  discourse, 
especially  if  her  recommendations  are  supported  by  observable  classroom  evidence,  prior 
knowledge  and  experience,  and/or  relevant  research.  I  think  teachers  are  more  likely  to 
take  action  on  a  coach's  advice  if  it  is  based  on  specific  observations  that  were  initiated 
by  the  teacher  herself,  which  is  probably  why  many  coaching  guidelines  recommend  that 
teachers  be  responsible  for  instigating  what  kind  of  observational  data  will  be  collected  in 
their  classrooms  (Dantonio,  1995).  I  would  add  that  observational  data  should  include 
anecdotal  descriptions  of  the  classroom  context  surrounding  whatever  the  targeted  action 
might  be — using  explicit  language  prompts,  for  instance — because  such  contextual 
information  may  enrich  the  coaching  partner's  subsequent  discussions  and  mutual 
understandings.  Focused  observations  tend  to  decontextualize  classroom  instruction, 
which  could  lead  to  superficial  discussions  that  are  not  very  helpfiil  in  the  long  run. 

Finally,  my  analysis  of  the  coaching  interactions  suggests  that  means-end 
discourse  is  most  productive  when  it  leads  to  a  specific  action  statement  fi-om  the  teacher 
regarding  what  she  intends  to  do  next  in  her  classroom.  Sometimes,  the  teachers  in  my 
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study  volunteered  an  action  statement,  which  provided  useful  information  the  coaches 
could  subsequently  use  during  their  classroom  observations.  Unfortunately,  when 
teachers  did  not  supply  an  action  statement  themselves,  the  coaches  rarely  prompted  them 
to  make  one.  Sometimes  coaches  quickly  changed  the  subject,  which  prevented  the 
teacher  from  issuing  an  action  statement  even  if  she  had  intended  to  do  so.  This  omission 
is  easily  remedied  by  comments  such  as,  "Now  that  we've  talked  about  different  ways  to 
use  explicit  language  prompts,  how  do  you  think  you  might  use  the  information  in  your 
classroom  tomorrow?"  Once  the  coaching  partners  reach  a  consensus  about  a 
forthcoming  plan  of  action,  it  would  be  helpful  to  write  down  the  teacher's  intentions,  as 
well  as  how  outcomes  of  the  intended  actions  might  be  assessed  by  both  partners. 
Rationale  discourse 

If,  as  the  spiral  of  knowing  (Wells,  1999)  posits,  the  pinnacle  of  learning  is  in 
demonstrating  understanding  through  the  co-construction  of  an  "improvable  knowledge 
artifact,"  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  discourse 
within  coaching  interactions  should  be  aimed  toward  bringing  an  improvable  knowledge 
artifact  about,  and  discussing  whether  or  not  and  why  or  why  not  that  knowledge  artifact 
is,  indeed,  developing.  In  the  case  of  my  study,  an  improvable  knowledge  artifact  would 
involve  evidence  of  enhanced  literacy  learning  on  the  part  of  the  first  and  second  graders 
who  attended  the  summer  school  program.  Reading  progress,  for  example,  was 
documented  by  the  teachers  through  running  records  (Clay,  1993)  of  the  students'  oral 
reading  behaviors.  As  discussed,  teachers  and  coaches  also  could  have  gathered  and 
discussed  other  documentation  of  student  learning  through  observational  data,  such  as 
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student  engagement  checklists,  or  by  collecting  student-generated  products,  such  as 
writing  samples. 

While  strict  inclusion  and  attribution  discourse  can  set  the  stage  for  instructional 
action,  it  is  through  the  use  of  means-end  discourse,  or  talking  about  "ways  to  do  things," 
that  ideas  for  action  are  actually  expressed  and  negotiated  by  discourse  partners.  But 
effective  coaching  cannot  end  there.  In  order  for  coaching  participants  to  articulate  a 
higher  level  of  reflective  thinking  about  the  doing  of  specific  actions,  they  also  must 
engage  in  rationale  discourse.  As  we  have  seen,  rationale  discourse  requires  the  speaker 
to  justify  or,  even  better,  theorize  about  her  actions  or  intended  actions  to  someone  else. 
In  other  words,  why  should  or  shouldn't  she  do  something,  in  this  case  related  to  guided 
reading  instruction?  The  teachers  and  coaches  in  my  study  sometimes  offered  reasons  for 
or  against  a  particular  instructional  action;  however,  their  justifications  were  never 
countered,  revised,  or  often  even  extended  in  any  way  by  the  discourse  partner.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  lack  of  follow-up  moves  in  the  discourse,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of 
brief  acknowledgements.  Moreover,  reasons  for  actions  were  usually  given  based  on 
immediate  observations  and  reactions,  rather  than  from  research,  prior  knowledge,  or 
experience.  Immediate  sources  for  rationale  discourse  are  not  unusual  in  discussions  of 
teaching  and  learning;  however,  the  most  effective  coaching  interactions  support  teachers 
in  thinking  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  classrooms  and  immediate  circumstances 
(Cochran-Smith  &  Lytle,  1999). 

To  accomplish  this  objective  for  coaching,  discourse  partaers  need  to  be  capable 
of  helping  each  other  think  about  a  variety  of  information  sources  in  order  to  substantiate 
their  reasons  for  particular  actions.  Again,  evidence  of  how  students  responded  to  teacher 
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actions  is  one  essential  resource  for  maximizing  the  potential  of  rationale  discourse  to 
support  knowledge  building.  Questions  such  as,  "What  specific  evidence  from  your 
students  leads  you  to  support  or  not  support  that  action?"  can  assist  teachers  in 
strengthening  their  reasoning  skills.  Of  course,  if  relevant  evidence  is  available,  it  will 
provide  useful  data  in  "black  and  white"  so  teachers  will  not  have  to  rely  on  their  own 
memories  or  those  of  their  observing  partner.  Moreover,  coaching  participants  can  ask 
questions  such  as,  "How  has  that  action  worked  for  you  before?"  or  "How  does  that 
action  relate  to  what  we've  been  learning  in  our  professional  development  workshops?" 
to  help  each  other  use  prior  knowledge  and  experiences  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  the 
effectiveness  of  their  actions.  Finally,  the  more  coaching  partners  are  aware  of  the 
research  literature  in  pertinent  areas,  the  more  they  are  able  to  draw  upon  this  valuable 
resource  during  coaching  interactions.  Comments  such  as,  "That  action  is  (or  is  not) 
supported  by  the  research  I've  been  reading"  places  the  speaker  in  a  position  of  "devil's 
advocate,"  but  it  also  supports  the  listener  in  thinking  about  her  actions,  possibly  in  a 
different  way.  Even  if  the  speaking  partner  isn't  sure  what  the  research  literature  says 
about  a  particular  action,  comments  such  as,  "I'm  wondering  how  that  action  is  supported 
by  research"  can  open  up  the  dialogue  to  include  other  viewpoints  that  may  enrich  both 
partners'  understandings  if  they  take  the  time  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

My  examination  of  the  teacher-coach  discourse  indicates  that  the  observing 
coaching  partner  has  a  tendency  to  be  the  one  to  offer  advice,  and  the  observed  coaching 
partner  is  often  the  one  who  justifies  her  actions  to  the  other  person.  For  this  reason,  the 
coaching  partner  who  is  making  a  recommendation  (often  the  coach,  in  this  case)  should 
also  provide  reasoning  for  that  recommendation  stemming  from  one  of  the  information 
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sources  described  here.  Furthermore,  it  is  helpful  for  both  coaching  partners  to  remember 
that  teaching  and  learning  are  situated  processes.  As  such,  there  often  is  no  "one  size  fits 
all"  (Ohanian,  2000)  instructional  strategy  or  routine  that  is  guaranteed  for  success.  Since 
knowledge  is  co-constructed  through  action,  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  coaching  is  not 
to  coerce  teachers  into  conducting  instruction  or  thinking  in  rigidly  imposed  ways,  but  to 
support  teachers  in  thinking  more  deeply  and  critically  about  the  actions  they  do  engage 
in  with  students  in  their  classrooms,  and  why  or  why  not  those  actions  are  successful  for 
everyone  involved.  The  benefits  of  coaching,  then,  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  progressive  discourse  (including  theorizing,  rationale  discourse)  that  is  taking 
place  during  the  interactions,  rather  than  simply  whether  or  not  participating  teachers 
agree  with  and  act  on  everything  the  coach  advises. 
Cause-effect  discourse 

Through  my  research,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  cause-effect  discourse  is  the 
most  potentially  supportive  type  of  discourse  for  knowledge  building  during  coaching, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  discourse  to  achieve  for  educators  who 
engage  in  coaching  interactions.  Cause-effect  discourse  represents  a  new  way  of  thinking 
and  discussing;  thus,  it  requires  significant  revisions  to  the  cognitive  schemata  most 
educators  have  developed  in  relation  to  teacher  professional  development  and  their  role  in 
constructing  knowledge/theories  about  teaching  and  learning.  When  the  teachers  and 
coaches  in  my  study  used  cause-effect  discourse  (relatively  infrequently),  it  often 
supported  them  in  thinking  about  how  classroom  instruction  fostered  certain  student 
behaviors,  both  academic  and  nonacademic.  Only  when  educators  develop  the  ability  to 
recognize  relationships  between  teaching  actions  and  learning  outcomes  can  they  begin  to 
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shift  their  thinking  about  instructional  change  away  from  notions  of  external  mandates  to 
change  as  a  natural  process  of  teaching  and  learning. 

According  to  Manoucheri  (2002),  a  "confronting"  level  of  reflection  involves  a 
teacher's  search  for  alternative  theories  to  explain  events  and  actions  related  to  teaching 
and  learning.  When  a  teacher  reaches  this  level  of  reflection,  she  begins  to  challenge  her 
own  views  and  what  she  knows  as  she  asks  herself  questions  such  as,  "Is  there  another 
way  of  looking  at  this?  Is  there  another  way  of  explaining  this?"  In  the  last  section  on 
rationale  discourse,  I  described  teachers  and  coaches  engaging  in  this  type  of  discourse  as 
they  discussed  reasons  for  instructional  actions  in  terms  of  observational  evidence,  prior 
knowledge  and  experiences,  and  relevant  research.  During  "restructuring"  (Manoucheri, 
2002)  thinking  processes,  the  teacher  moves  one  step  further  as  she  begins  to  envision 
how  she  will  enact  a  change  in  her  teaching  behaviors,  and  what  the  outcomes  of  those 
changes  might  be  for  her  students.  Here,  she  asks  herself  questions  such  as,  "How  can  I 
do  it  differently?"  "What  steps  do  I  need  to  take?"  "How  will  I  know  if  doing  it 
differently  is  better  for  my  students?"  Of  course,  confronting  and  restructuring,  at  least 
the  kind  that  leads  to  teachers  making  intentional  and  informed  changes  based  on  the 
needs  of  their  students,  are  not  possible  if  teachers  do  not  first  recognize  cause-effect 
relationships  in  their  classrooms. 

Coaching  interactions  provide  a  supportive  learning  setting  in  which  teachers  can 
become  more  conscious  of  cause-effect  relationships  and  more  effective  in  articulating 
their  perceptions  to  others.  As  I  observed  in  the  teacher-coach  discourse  in  my  study, 
coaching  partners  need  to  facilitate  cause-effect  dialogue  related  to  topics  that  offer  the 
best  potential  for  teachers  making  instruction-learning  outcome  associations.  For 
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example,  discussions  about  cause-effect  relationships  outside  of  the  teacher's  control, 
such  as  students'  background  experiences  and  reading  progress,  are  probably  not  as 
productive.  Comments  such  as,  "How  did  having  Jasmine  and  Demetrius  partner  read 
together  impact  how  each  student  contributed  to  the  reading?"  helps  teachers  think 
carefully  about  specific  instructional  actions.  If  the  teacher  is  not  sure  how  her  actions 
affected  students,  the  teacher  and  coach  might  decide  to  gather  observational  data  to 
explore  this  connection.  Of  course,  if  observational  or  student-generated  evidence  is 
already  available,  the  data  can  then  be  shared  and  discussed  during  coaching  interactions 
to  support  joint  knowledge  building. 
Discourse  Organization 

What  should  be  obvious  from  the  above  discussion  is  that  one  of  my  primary 
recommendations  for  improving  teacher-coach  discourse  is  for  coaches  to  talk  less  (and 
more  strategically  when  they  do  talk)  and  teachers  to  talk  more.  Moreover,  teacher 
contributions  should  be  qualitatively  different  from  many  of  the  conversational  moves  I 
examined  in  my  study,  in  that  they  should  involve  more  idea  generating,  countering, 
reformulating,  and  elaborating.  The  suggestions  I  proposed  in  the  preceding  sections  on 
various  discourse  domains  were  intended  to  assist  in  accomplishing  these  objectives.  We 
saw  that  the  use  of  discourse  domains  is  related  to  ways  in  which  coaching  partners 
organized  their  discourse  during  coaching  interactions.  Moreover,  my  earlier  suggestions 
were  meant  to  increase  initiating  questions,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  raise  the  level 
of  cognitive  demands  placed  on  both  the  speaking  and  listening  discourse  partner.  In  this 
section,  I  want  to  elaborate  on  discourse  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  initiating, 
response,  and  follow-up  moves  within  coaching  interactions. 
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Initiating  moves 

First,  I  previously  discussed  the  benefits  of  supporting  teachers  in  making 
predictions  about  the  outcomes  of  their  instructional  actions.  Coaches  can  support 
teachers  in  making  predictions  with  comments  such  as,  "What  do  you  think  might  happen 
if  you  moved  Johnny  and  Demond  during  guided  reading?"  Once  the  teacher  makes  a 
prediction,  the  coach  could  extend  the  discourse  by  offering  another  possible  scenario, 
preferably  one  based  on  observational  evidence,  prior  knowledge/experience,  and/or 
relevant  research.  Coaches  can  also  offer  initial  predictions  and  then  elicit  elaborating 
comments  from  the  teacher  with  statements  such  as,  "Do  you  agree  with  my  prediction? 
Why  or  why  not?"  Similar  to  the  use  of  predictions  in  K-12  classrooms,  discourse 
partners  need  to  honor  each  other's  emergent  hypotheses;  at  the  same  time,  the  objective 
is  to  build  professional  rapport  that  will  allow  both  coaching  participants  to  feel 
comfortable  in  sometimes  disagreeing  with  the  other  person. 

The  second  recommendation  I  wish  to  make  for  initiating  moves  within  coaching 
discourse  is  supporting  teachers  in  asking  more  of  the  questions.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
teachers  in  my  study  never  initiated  a  conversational  exchange  by  posing  a  question, 
which  is,  indeed,  odd  given  the  objectives  for  coaching  within  the  summer  school 
practicum.  Possible  explanations  for  this  were  discussed  in  Chapter  8;  here,  I  want  to 
offer  some  suggestions  for  assisting  teachers  in  asking  questions.  Simply  enough,  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  coaches  can  elicit  questions  from  teachers  is  by  asking,  "What 
questions  do  you  have  for  me?"  If  coaches  wish  to  direct  the  discourse  to  a  particular 
topic,  they  might  make  a  comment  such  as,  "What  questions  do  you  have  for  me  about 
partner  reading?"  Furthermore,  I  believe  teachers  are  likely  to  raise  more  questions  if 
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they  are  aware  of  expectations  for  doing  so.  Some  teachers  (such  as  those  teachers  who 
participated  in  my  study)  may  perceive  the  coach's  role  is  to  ask  questions  and  their  role 
is  to  answer  them.  Accordingly,  coaches  can  explicitly  inform  their  coaching  partner  that 
they  want  to  focus  more  on  questions  teachers  have  about  classroom  instruction,  rather 
than  the  coaches  directing  the  conversation  with  a  lot  of  questions  of  their  own. 
Response  and  follow-up  moves 

Of  course,  once  an  initiating  demand  has  been  made  (as  opposed  to  a  remark  that 
gives  information),  the  likelihood  that  the  discourse  will  be  extended  in  some  way 
increases  dramatically  (Wells,  1999).  If  the  teacher  (or  the  observed  coaching  partner) 
supplies  the  demand,  then  the  chances  that  the  discourse  will  pertain  to  the  concerns  of 
that  individual  also  increase.  In  order  to  support  the  development  of  progressive 
discourse  within  coaching  interactions,  it  is  necessary  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
responding  and  follow-up  moves  beyond  mere  acknowledgements  or  brief 
confirmations/disconfirmations.  We  have  already  seen  that  using  observational  evidence, 
prior  knowledge/experience,  and  relevant  research  serves  this  fianction  within  teacher- 
coach  dialogue.  When  one  discourse  partner  does  respond  with  a  one-word  reply  such  as, 
"Uh-huh"  or  "OK,"  the  other  partner  can  ask  for  an  elaboration:  "Tell  me  a  little  more 
about  what  you're  thinking"  or  "What  do  you  think  of  my  comments  about  using  a  more 
difficult  book  for  a  running  record?" 

Although  I  found  that  the  tendency  was  for  coaching  partners  to  "drop  it"  after  a 
mere  acknowledgement  or  confirmation  was  supplied,  I  believe  that  just  becoming  aware 
of  the  importance  of  elaborated  talk  within  coaching  interactions  to  support  knowledge 
building  may  help  coaching  partners  refrain  from  letting  go  of  their  contributions  so 
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easily.  Again,  it  would  be  helpful  for  participants  to  explicitly  discuss  the  importance  of 
high-quality  responses  so  they  are  aware  of  these  expectations  for  the  coaching  discourse. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  lack  of  counter-assertions  within  the  teacher-coach 
discourse  in  my  study  indicates  that  these  types  of  responding  moves  are  the  most 
uncomfortable  for  the  discourse  partners.  Nevertheless,  counter-assertions  and 
reformulations  are  essential  for  the  development  of  progressive  discourse,  so,  again, 
discourse  partners  need  to  recognize  their  place  within  teacher-coach  dialogue.  Moreover, 
coaches  need  to  elicit  counter-assertions  from  teachers  if  necessary.  They  can  support 
teachers  in  making  counter-assertions  with  comments  such  as,  "Now  that  I've  given  you 
my  two  cents  worth,  what  do  you  see  as  different  ways  of  looking  at  this?"  or  "What 
points  do  you  think  I've  overlooked?"  Of  course,  the  goal  of  such  exploratory  talk  is  to 
enrich  the  mutual  understandings  of  both  coaching  partners,  not  to  disintegrate  into  using 
the  discourse  to  make  one  counter-attack  after  another.  The  result  of  progressive 
discourse  is  reaching  a  consensus  about  an  issue,  which  demonstrates  understandings  that 
are  considered  superior  to  the  original  hypothesis  by  all  of  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
dialogue  (Bereiter,  1994a). 

One  last  point  about  expanding  responding  moves  within  teacher-coach  discourse 
relates  to  teachers'  assertions  that  physical  demonstrations  that  were  offered  in 
conjunction  with  responses  were  helpful  in  supporting  their  knowledge  building.  For  this 
reason,  I  recommend  that  whenever  appropriate,  discourse  partners  incorporate 
demonstrations  into  their  dialogue.  I  found  that  simultaneous  talking  and  doing  supported 
knowledge  building  by  making  what  might  have  been  an  ambiguous  idea  more 
contextualized  and,  therefore,  more  concrete  and  useful  for  classroom  instruction. 
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Limitations  of  the  Research 
Admittedly,  the  above  recommendations  for  discourse  within  coaching 
interactions  are  exploratory,  given  the  dearth  of  research  that  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
area  of  teacher  professional  development.  Limitations  of  this  investigation  point  to  the 
need  for  further  examinations  of  coaching  discourse.  First,  this  study  was  conducted 
within  a  summer  school  practicum  that  lasted  only  four  weeks.  Moreover,  the  interactions 
between  teachers  and  coaches  varied,  both  in  the  number  of  times  they  met  and  the  length 
of  time  they  collaborated.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  discourse  co-constructed  by  teachers 
and  coaches  would  have  looked  very  different  over  time,  as  other  researchers  have  found 
(Manoucheri,  2002;  Perkins,  1998;  Edwards  &  Green,  1999).  Second,  the  study  involved 
a  small  number  of  teacher-coach  participants,  only  three  teachers  and  four  coaches 
(although  my  original  sample  size  was  larger).  Although  the  number  of  participants  was 
appropriate  for  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  coaching  discourse,  it  would  be  important  to 
add  to  the  findings  of  this  study  with  participants  who  possess  a  wider  range  of 
characteristics.  For  instance,  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  were  highly  experienced 
educators,  and  the  district's  screening  instrument  used  to  hire  the  teachers  indicates  that 
they  were  fairly  articulate  about  their  philosophies  of  teaching  and  learning.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  how  the  coaching  discourse  might  shift  with  less  experienced 
teachers  or  with  teachers  who  have  demonstrated  a  need  for  instructional  improvement. 

Third,  the  summer  school  practicum  utilized  district  coaches  and  an  external 
consultant  who  were  not  responsible  for  classroom  instruction.  As  has  been  discussed, 
this  coaching  format  influenced  the  co-construction  of  discourse  between  partners  during 
their  interactions.  It  would  be  important  to  examine  discourse  between  peer  teachers  who 
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observe  each  other  in  their  classrooms  and  provide  feedback  based  on  observations  of 
instruction. 

Finally,  the  influence  of  various  contextual  factors  unique  to  this  community  of 
educators  has  already  been  discussed.  However,  it  should  be  reiterated  here  that  district 
policies  and  educational  conceptions  held  by  school  leaders,  characteristics  of  the 
participating  teachers  and  students,  and  the  incongruities  between  the  summer  school 
curricula  and  aspects  of  the  professional  development  curriculum  and  pedagogy 
combined  to  impact  the  discourse  and  meaning  construction  of  the  teachers  and  coaches 
who  were  involved  in  this  study.  Although  I  attempted  to  provide  a  detailed  description 
of  the  context  of  this  summer  school  practicum  and  drew  some  inferences  about  their 
relation  to  the  coaching  discourse,  this  is  an  area  of  teacher  professional  development  that 
requires  further  attention  and  development. 

Further  Research  on  Coaching  Discourse 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  powerful  benefits  of  site-based  coaching  can  be 
providing  educators  with  opportunities  to  observe  each  other's  instructional  practices  and 
then  to  build  knowledge  together  as  they  co-construct  clear  and  informed  discussions 
about  teaching  and  learning.  From  the  standpoint  of  constructivism  and  a  language -based 
theory  of  learning,  collaborating  about  the  doing  of  instruction  is  the  vehicle  for  co- 
construction  of  knowledge;  therefore,  I  cannot  agree  with  Joyce  and  Showers'  (1996) 
contention  that  teacher  learning  through  coaching  can  be  effectively  accomplished 
without  subsequent  dialogue  between  the  observer  and  the  observed.  I  do,  however,  agree 
with  them  that  we  need  to  reconceptualize  coaching  roles  to  recognize  the  observed 
partner  as  the  coach  and  the  observer  as  the  coached  member  of  the  dyad.  On  the  other 
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hand,  through  my  study  I  have  found  that  effective  collaboration  is  not  easy  and  requires 
focused  attention.  My  investigation  of  the  discourse  within  teacher-coach  interactions 
during  the  summer  school  practicum  has  led  me  to  the  realization  that  the  discourse 
between  coaching  partners  needs  to  be  cultivated  in  intentional  ways  if  the  potential  of 
coaching  for  building  knowledge  is  to  be  maximized  within  programs  for  teacher 
professional  development.  Having  said  that,  however,  I  also  recognize  that  rigidly 
imposed  dialogue  is  unacceptable.  This  is  because  the  discourse  for  knowledge  building 
is  always  situated  and  dependent  on  the  cognitive  schemata  that  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  discourse  co-constructed  by  participating  individuals  during  coaching  interactions. 

This  investigation  of  the  coaching  discourse  could  only  allude  to  the  differences 
between  directive  and  collaborative  discourse  in  coaching.  We  need  more  investigations 
that  look  specifically  at  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  coaching  styles. 
These  inquiries  should  not  only  address  the  effects  of  coaching  on  teachers'  subsequent 
classroom  instruction,  teachers'  perceptions,  and  students'  learning  progress,  although 
these  outcomes  are  certainly  important.  Future  inquiries  should  also  address  how 
coaching  supports  teachers  in  enhancing  their  abilities  to  engage  in  reflective  thinking, 
analysis  of  instruction  and  student  progress,  and  clear  articulation  of  their  analyses  with 
support  from  a  variety  of  resources.  Interestingly,  these  latter  objectives  for  coaching  are 
the  very  same  learning  objectives  we  are  advocating  for  our  students  in  K-12  classrooms. 
If  we  are  to  take  seriously  the  call  for  every  child  in  America  to  be  provided  with  high- 
quality  teachers  (NCTAF,  1996),  then  we  must  ensure  that  educators  are  given 
opportunities  to  engage  in  professional  collaboration  that  will  help  them  to  co-construct 
their  knowledge  o/practice.  Intentional  coaching  can  be  an  important  tool  in 
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accomplishing  this  goal  (see  Appendix  M  for  a  Tool  for  Intentional  Coaching 
Discourse). 
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APPENDIX  A 
DOMAIN  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


1.  Semantic  Relationship: 


2.  Form: 


3.  Example: 


Included  Terms  Semantic  Relationship 

Cover  Term 


Included  Terms  Semantic  Relationship 

Cover  Term 
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APPENDIX  B 
DISCOURSE  ORGANIZATION  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Episode 
Domain 

Sequence 
Start/End 

(line  no. 
and  total 
lines) 

Episode 
Development 

(sequence 
relationships) 

Exchange 
Initiator 
&  Lengtli 

Exchange 
Type 

Initiation 
Prospective- 
ness 

Initiation 
Function 
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xchange 
Responder 
&  Length 

Response 
Function 

Exchange 
Follow-up 
Initiator 

Follow-up 
Prospective 
-ness 

r  OIIOW- 

up 
Function 

Prospective 
Discourse 

Oicniit'ftl'inndl 

Cumulative 
Exploratory 

APPENDIX  C 

GUIDED  READING  INSTRUTION  VIDEOTAPE  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


Suggested  protocol  of  guided  reading  instruction 

When 
observed 

PI        Form  small  groups  (2-4  students). 

P2       Group  students  by  their  specific  literacy  needs. 

P3        Select  leveled  text  matched  to  the  readers  (analyze  for  difficulty). 

P4       Select  3  Target  Strategies  (before,  during,  after  reading)  that  emphasize 

cognitive  processes. 
P5       Activate  students'  prior  knowledge  about  the  selected  book 
P6       Provide  1-2  sentence  book  introduction 
P7       Conduct/facilitate  book  preview. 
P8       Model  and  coach  before  first  reading. 

P9       Allow  students  to  locate  high-frequency  and  unfamiliar  words  in  text. 
PIO      Monitor  students  as  they  individually  read  the  entire  selected  text. 
P 1 1      Scaffold  students  through  explicit  prompts  as  needed  during  text 
reading. 

P12      Make  teaching  point(s)  based  on  observation  of  text  reading. 
P 1 3      Elicit  student  responses  to  text. 

P 1 4      Ask  Essential  Questions  to  monitor  student  progress  of  Target 
Strategies. 

P 1 5      Select  a  focus  student(s)  for  assessment. 

P16      Assess  student  progress  through  Running  Records  and  observation 
notes. 

PI 7      Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  reread  GR  texts  for  fluency. 
PI 8      Optional  extension  activities:  Interactive  writing,  cut-up  sentences,  & 
literature  responses. 

Total  amount  of  time  for  guided  reading  lesson: 

Anecdotal  notes  on  suided  reading  instruction  (based  on  interaction 

data) 
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APPENDIX  D 
INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Clariivins  questions  from  written  surveys  &  classroom  observations 

1 .  Probe  interviewees  to  elaborate  and/or  clarify  their  responses  on  the  two  written 
surveys.  (Be  sure  to  probe  what  the  teacher  learned  during  the  guided  reading,  etc. 
sessions.) 

2.  Probe  interviewee  to  elaborate  and/or  clarify  observed  interactions  during  their 
classroom  literacy  instruction.  (Get  this  information  from  your  written 
observation  sheets.) 

Afternoon  professional  development  session  questions 

3.  Describe  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions  during  the  Summer 
School  Program.  How  would  you  characterize  your  role  in  these  afternoon 
sessions?  How  is  your  role  the  same/different  from  the  roles  of  the  facilitator  and 
coaches? 

4.  Explain  what  has  been  most  useful  about  your  afternoon  professional 
development  experiences  during  the  Summer  School  Program.  What  has  been  the 
least  useful  to  you?  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  most  useful  for  the  feedback 
coaches?  The  least  useftil?  What  particular  aspects  of  the  professional 
development  have  been  most  clear  to  you?  What  aspects  have  been  less  clear  to 
you?  Why? 

5.  Explain  the  challenges  you  have  encountered  during  the  afternoon  Summer 
School  professional  development  sessions.  What  supports  have  you  encountered? 

6.  How  might  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions  be  modified  next 
time  to  make  the  experience  better  for  teachers,  coaches,  and  facilitators? 

Morning  classroom  literacv  instruction  questions 

7.  Describe  your  teaching  during  the  Summer  School  program.  How  is  it  like  and 
unlike  your  teaching  during  the  past  school  year?  How  much  of  your  teaching  is 
the  result  of  your  professional  development  experiences  this  summer?  How  much 
is  the  result  of  your  prior  teaching  experience  and  knowledge?  (In  other  words, 
what  are  you  learning  from  the  Summer  School  program,  and  why  do  you  think 
you  are  learning  these  things?) 
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8.  Will  you  use  what  you  have  learned  during  the  Summer  School  Program  in  your 
classroom  next  fall?  Why  or  why  not?  Do  you  believe  the  students  are  benefiting 
from  the  Summer  School  Program?  Why  or  why  not?  How  are  the  students 
providing  you  with  information  about  their  progress  in  meeting  their  academic 
goals  for  the  summer? 

9.  Describe  your  summer  school  classroom  and  students.  How  are  they  like  and 
unlike  your  classroom  and  students  during  the  past  school  year? 

10.  Describe  one  particular  student  who  has  struggled  in  your  summer  school 
classroom.  How  is  this  student  like  and  unlike  students  who  struggled  in  your 
classroom  during  the  past  school  year?  What  specific  literacy  strategies  have  you 
used  with  this  student?  Were  they  successful?  Why  or  why  not? 

1 1 .  Do  you  plan  to  teach  summer  school  next  year?  Why  or  why  not? 

Questions  about  interactions  with  feedback  coaches 

12.  How  often  has  your  feedback  coach  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  your  summer 
school  classroom?  How  often  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  the 
feedback  coach  during  summer  school?  What  has  been  the  primary  focus  of  your 
interactions  with  the  feedback  coaches  during  summer  school?  How  are  the  taped 
interactions  the  same/different  from  your  other  interactions  with  your  feedback 
coach?  How  are  your  summer  school  interactions  the  same/different  than  the 
interactions  you  typically  have  with  the  curriculum  generalists  during  the  school 
year?  What  are  your  role  and  the  feedback  coach's  role  during  these  interactions? 
Have  the  interactions  been  helpful?  Why  or  why  not? 


APPENDIX  E 

INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL  FOR  COACHES  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Clarifvine  questions  from  written  surveys 

1 .  Probe  interviewees  to  elaborate  and/or  clarify  their  responses  on  the  two  written 
surveys.  (Be  sure  to  probe  what  they  have  learned  about  guided  reading,  etc. 
during  the  professional  development  sessions.) 

Afternoon  professional  development  session  questions 

2.  Describe  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions  during  the  Summer 
School  Program.  How  would  you  characterize  your  role  in  these  afternoon 
sessions?  How  is  your  role  the  same/different  from  the  roles  of  the  facilitator  and 
teachers? 

3.  Explain  what  has  been  most  useful  about  your  afternoon  professional 
development  experiences  during  the  Summer  School  Program.  What  has  been  the 
least  useful  to  you?  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  most  useful  for  teachers?  The 
least  useful? 

4.  Explain  the  challenges  you  have  encountered  during  the  afternoon  Summer 
School  professional  development  sessions.  What  supports  have  you  encountered? 

5.  How  might  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions  be  modified  next 
time  to  make  the  experience  better  for  facilitators,  coaches,  and/or  teachers? 

Morning  classroom  literacy  instruction  questions 

6.  How  often  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  primary  grade  classrooms  at 
your  summer  school?  How  often  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  interact  with 
teachers  at  your  summer  school?  How  many  classrooms  do  you  have  at  your 
school? 

7.  What  has  been  the  primary  focus  of  these  classroom  visits  and  interactions  with 
teachers?  How  are  the  taped  interactions  the  same/different  from  your  other 
interactions  with  these  teachers? 

8.  Describe  your  role  as  feedback  coach  in  the  summer  school  classrooms.  How 
does  this  role  differ  from  your  usual  role  as  curriculum  generalist? 
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9.  What  have  been  the  most  difficuk  aspects  of  your  role  as  feedback  coach  this 
summer?  What  has  been  supportive  of  this  role?  How  would  you  change  it  next 
time? 

10.  Describe  the  primary-grade  literacy  instruction  you  have  observed  in  the  summer 
school  classrooms.  How  is  the  teachers'  instruction  the  same/different  than  the 
instruction  you  observe  during  the  school  year?  How  is  the  instruction  the 
same/different  than  your  own  beliefs  about  good  literacy  instruction  for  struggling 
students?  How  is  the  instruction  the  same/different  from  the  instruction  that  has 
been  discussed/modeled  in  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions? 

1 1 .  Describe  a  primary  teacher  who  appears  to  be  more  successful  in  implementing 
the  literacy  strategies  that  were  modeled/discussed  during  the  professional 
development  sessions.  Why  do  you  think  this  teacher  is  successful?  Now  describe 
a  teacher  who  appears  less  successful  in  implementing  the  literacy  strategies  that 
were  modeled/discussed  during  the  professional  development  sessions.  Why  do 
you  think  this  teacher  is  struggling? 


12.  Any  other  comments  about  the  summer  school  program  or  professional 
development? 


APPENDIX  F 
INTERVEIW  PROTOCOL  FOR  FACILITATORS 


Clarifvins  questions  from  written  surveys  &  classroom  observations 

1 .  Probe  interviewee  to  elaborate  and/or  clarify  their  responses  on  the  written  survey 
and  any  classroom  interactions  that  were  observed. 

Afternoon  professional  development  session  questions 

2.  Describe  the  content  and  format  of  the  professional  development  you  offered  to 
teachers  and  feedback  coaches  during  the  afternoon  sessions.  How  were  the 
content  and  format  like  and  unlike  your  professional  development  experiences  in 
the  past?  How  would  you  characterize  the  interactions  between  facilitators, 
coaches,  and  teachers  during  the  afternoon  sessions? 

3.  Describe  your  role  in  the  afternoon  professional  development  sessions.  What  are 
the  roles  of  the  feedback  coaches  and  teachers  during  the  afternoon  professional 
development  sessions? 

4.  Describe  how  closely  the  content  and  format  of  the  professional  development  you 
offered  during  the  afternoon  sessions  matches  your  beliefs  and  knowledge  about 
how  teachers  learn  best  during  professional  development,  and  how  children  learn 
best  during  literacy  instruction. 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  professional  development  you  offered  to  teachers  during  the 
afternoon  sessions  was  successful  or  unsuccessful?  Give  specific  examples  to 
support  your  beliefs. 

Morning  classroom  literacy  instruction  questions 

6.  How  often  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  primary  grade  classrooms  at 
the  summer  school  sites?  How  often  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  interact  with 
teachers  and  coaches  at  these  summer  school  sites?  Describe  your  role  during 
these  classroom  visits  with  teachers  and  feedback  coaches. 

7.  What  has  been  the  primary  focus  of  these  classroom  visits  and  interactions  with 
teachers  and  feedback  coaches?  How  are  the  taped  interactions  the  same/different 
from  your  other  interactions  with  these  teachers?  Do  you  believe  these 
interactions  were  helpful?  Why  or  why  not? 
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8.  Describe  a  teacher  who  appears  to  be  more  successful  in  implementing  the 
literacy  strategies  you  modeled  during  professional  development.  Why  do  you 
think  this  teacher  is  successful?  Describe  a  teacher  who  appears  to  be  less 
successful.  Why  do  think  this  teacher  is  less  successful? 

9.  Describe  a  feedback  coach  who  appears  to  be  more  successful  in  carrying  out  the 
role  of  coach  in  the  classroom.  Why  do  you  think  this  coach  is  successful? 
Describe  a  feedback  coach  who  appears  to  be  less  successful  in  carrying  out  the 
role  of  coach  in  the  classroom.  Why  do  you  think  this  coach  is  less  successful? 

10.  Explain  the  challenges  you  have  encountered  during  the  Summer  School 
Professional  Development  sessions  and  classroom  observations.  What  supports 
have  you  encountered?  How  might  the  professional  development  sessions  and/or 
classroom  aspects  be  modified  next  time  to  make  the  experiences  better  for 
facilitators,  coaches,  teachers,  and/or  students? 

1 1.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  as  a  facilitator  for  professional  development?  Why  or 
why  not? 


APPENDIX  G 

INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL  FOR  DISTRICT  SUPERVISORS 


Questions  about  the  professional  development  sessions  and  summer  school  prosram 

1 .  Describe  the  professional  development  sessions  during  the  Summer  School 
Program.  How  would  you  characterize  the  interactions  between  facilitators, 
coaches,  and  teachers? 

2.  Describe  your  role  in  the  summer  school  professional  development.  What  are  the 
role  of  the  facilitators,  feedback  coaches,  and  teachers? 

3.  Explain  what  has  been  most  useful  about  the  afternoon  professional  development 
sessions  for  teachers  and  feedback  coaches?  What  do  you  believe  has  been  the 
least  useful  to  the  teachers  and  feedback  coaches? 

4.  Explain  the  challenges  you,  as  a  district  supervisor,  have  encountered  during  the 
summer  school  professional  development  program?  What  supports  have  you 
encountered? 

5.  How  might  the  professional  development  sessions  and/or  classroom  aspects  be 
modified  next  time  to  make  the  experiences  better  for  facilitators,  coaches, 
teachers,  and  students? 

6.  Describe  the  summer  school  literacy  curriculum  for  primary  grade  teachers 
(Grade  1-3).  What  do  you  like  about  this  curriculum?  What  do  you  think  is 
challenging  about  the  curriculum?  How  does  it  match  with  your  beliefs  about 
effective  literacy  instruction  for  struggling  students?  How  does  it  match  with  the 
instruction  modeled  and  discussed  in  the  afternoon  professional  development 
sessions?  Do  you  think  the  teachers  will  use  parts  of  this  curriculum  in  the  fall? 
Why  or  why  not? 

7.  Describe  your  expectations  for  the  feedback  coaches  during  the  summer  school 
program.  How  are  these  expectations  the  same/different  from  expectations  held 
for  curriculum  generalists  during  the  school  year?  How  do  you  believe  the 
coaches  are  met  these  expectations?  What  might  provide  additional  support  for 
feedback  coaches? 
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Background  information  related  to  summer  school  and  other  education  issues 

8.  How  does  this  summer  school  program  differ  from  previous  summer  school 
programs  in  Knox  County  schools?  Do  you  believe  these  changes  have  been 
effective?  Why  or  why  not? 

9.  How  were  the  students  identified  for  inclusion  in  the  summer  school  program?  Is 
this  the  same  or  different  selection  process  from  previous  years? 

10.  How  were  the  teachers  selected  for  the  summer  school  program?  Is  this  the  same 
or  different  selection  process  from  previous  years?  Do  you  think  this  selection 
process  was  effective?  Why  or  why  not? 

1 1 .  What  are  some  educational  and  literacy  issues  that  Knox  County  School  district  is 
currently  confronted  with?  How  is  the  district  addressing  these  issues?  What  are 
some  state  issues  related  to  literacy  education,  professional  development,  and 
summer  school? 


12. 


Any  other  information  about  the  summer  school  program  or  district  education 
issues  that  might  be  important  for  my  study? 


APPENDIX  H 

DISTRICT-DEVELOPED  WEEKLY  WRITTEN  FEEDBACK  FORMS 


EXCEL  Curriculum  Feedback 
Wednesday  Reflections 

Date:   Grade: 


Strengths 

Needs 
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APPENDIX  I 

RESEARCHER-DEVELOPED  WEEKLY  WRITTEN  FEEDBACK  FORM 

1 .  What  I  found  useful  about  the  guided  reading  professional  development  sessions: 

2.  Two  important  things  I  learned  about  guided  reading: 

3.  What  I'm  still  unclear  about  regarding  guided  reading: 

4.  I  think  the  guided  reading  professional  development  was: 

5.  How  the  guided  reading  professional  development  sessions  could  be  improved: 
Other  comments: 
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APPENDIX  J 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Principal/Facilitator/Coach/Teacher  Name: 

I.  Position  &  Education 


Current  Position  &  Grade 

(Indicate  school) 

Education 

Highest  Degree 

//.  Certification  (Check  all  that  apply) 


Certification 

Reading  Certification 

Other  Education 

Elementary 

 Middle  School 

 High  School 

 Content  Area(s) 

 Special  Education 

 No  certification 

 K-12  reading 

 Specialist 

 Other 

///■  Teachins  Experience 


Subject(s) 

Grade  level(s) 

Number  of 
Years 

Other  teaching 
experience 

(Higher  education, 
consulting,  etc.) 
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IV.  Professional  Development  (PD)  Experience 


No.  of  PD  sessions 
you  attended  in  the 
past  2  years 

(Indicate  if  you 
facilitated) 

Topics  of  the  PD 

sessions  you 
attended  in  the 
past  2  years 

(Indicate  if  you 
facilitated) 

Who  sponsored 
the  PD  sessions 
you  attended? 

Rate  the 
usefulness  of  the 
PD  sessions  you 

attended 

(1=  not  useful,  2= 
somewhat  useful,  3= 
very  useful) 

No.  of  PD  sessions 
you  plan  to  attend 
in  the  next  2  years 

IV.  Participation  in  the  Knox  County  School  District  Summer  School  Program 
A.  Why  are  you  participating  in  the  Summer  School  Program? 


B.  What  are  your  goals  for  professional  development  during  the  Summer  School 
Program?  How  will  you  determine  the  outcome  of  these  goals? 


V.  Beliefs  about  literacy  instruction 

A.  Please  complete  the  enclosed  questionnaires  about  your  current  beliefs  related  to 
literacy  instruction. 


APPENDIX  K 

THEORETICAL  ORIENTATION  TO  READING  PROFILE 

(Deford,  1985) 

Directions:  Read  the  following  statements,  and  circle  one  of  the  number  responses  that 
will  indicate  the  relationship  of  the  statement  to  your  feelings  about  reading  and  reading 
instruction.  SA  1  2  3  4  5  SD  (select  one  best  answer  that  reflects  the  strength  of  agreement 
or  disagreement~SA  is  strong  agreement,  and  SD  is  strong  disagreement) 


1 .  A  child  needs  to  be  able  to  verbalize  the  rules  of  phonics  in  order  to  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
assure  proficiency  in  processing  new  words.  SD 

2.  An  increase  in  reading  errors  is  usually  related  to  a  decrease  in  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
comprehension.  SD 

3.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  according  to  rules  is  a  helpful  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
instructional  practice  for  reading  new  words.  SD 

4.  Fluency  and  expression  are  necessary  components  of  reading  that  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
indicate  good  comprehension.  SD 

5.  Materials  for  early  reading  should  be  written  in  natural  language  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
without  concern  for  short,  simple  words  and  sentences.  SD 

6.  When  children  do  not  know  a  word,  they  should  be  instructed  to  sound  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
out  its  parts.  SD 

7.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  allow  children  to  edit  what  is  written  into  their  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
own  dialect  when  learning  to  read.  SD 

8.  The  use  of  a  glossary  or  dictionary  is  necessary  in  determining  the  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  new  words.  SD 

9.  Reversals  (e.  g.,  saying  "saw"  for  "was")  are  significant  problems  in  the  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
teaching  of  reading.  SD 

10.  It  is  good  practice  to  correct  a  child  as  soon  as  an  oral  reading  mistake  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
is  made.  SD 

1 1 .  It  is  important  for  a  word  to  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  after  it  has  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
been  introduced  to  insure  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  sight  vocabulary.  SD 

12.  Paying  close  attention  to  punctuation  marks  is  necessary  to  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
understanding  story  content.  SD 

13.  It  is  a  sign  of  an  ineffective  reader  when  words  and  phrases  are  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
repeated.  SD 
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14.  Being  able  to  label  words  according  to  grammatical  function  (nouns,  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
etc.)  is  useful  in  proficient  reading.  SD 

15.  When  coming  to  a  word  that's  unknown,  the  reader  should  be  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
encouraged  to  guess  based  upon  meaning  and  go  on.  SD 

16.  Young  readers  need  to  be  introduced  to  the  root  form  of  words  (run,  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
long)  before  they  are  asked  to  read  inflected  forms  (running,  longest).  SD 

17.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  child  to  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
order  to  learn  to  read.  SD 

18.  Flashcard  drill  with  sight  words  is  an  unnecessary  form  of  practice  in  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
reading  instruction.  SD 

19.  Ability  to  use  accent  patterns  in  multi-syllable  words  (pho  to  graph,  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
pho  tog  ra  phy,  and  pho  to  graph  ic)  shoul  be  developed  as  a  part  of 

reading  instruction. 

20.  Controlling  text  through  consistent  spelling  patterns  (The  fat  cat  ran  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
back.  The  fat  cat  sat  on  a  hat.)  is  a  means  by  which  children  can  best  learn 

to  read. 

2 1 .  Formal  instruction  in  reading  is  necessary  to  insure  the  adequate  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
development  of  all  skills  used  in  reading.  SD 

22.  Phonic  analysis  is  the  most  important  formof  analysis  used  when  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
meeting  new  words.  SD 

23.  Children's  initial  encounters  with  print  should  focus  on  meaning,  not  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
upon  exact  graphic  representation.  SD 

24.  Word  shapes  (word  configuration,  b  i  g)  should  be  taught  in  reading  to  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
aid  in  word  recognition.  SD 


25.  It  is  important  to  teach  skills  in  relation  to  other  skills. 


SA  1  2  3  4  5 
SD 


26.  If  a  child  says  "house"  for  the  written  word  "home,"  the  response  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
should  be  left  uncorrected.  SD 

27.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  new  words  before  they  appear  in  the  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
reading  text.  SD 

28.  Some  problems  in  reading  are  caused  by  readers  dropping  the  SA  1  2  3  4  5 
inflectional  endings  from  words  (e.g.,  jumps,  jumpec/).  SD 
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Scoring  Directions  for  TQRP 

1.  Identify  items  5,  7,  15,  17,  18,  23,  26  and  27. 

2.  Score  all  other  items  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  12,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25  and 
28  by  giving  the  number  of  points  corresponding  to  the  number  circled  in  each  item,  i.e., 
if  a  4  is  circled,  give  4  points,  etc.  Do  not  score  items  5,  7,  15,  17,  18, 23,  26  and  27  when 
doing  this. 

3.  Now  score  items  5,  7,  15,  17,  18,  23,  26  and  27  by  reversing  the  process.  If  a  1  is 
circled,  give  5  points.  If  a  2  is  circled,  give  4  points,  a  3  =  3  points,  a  4  =  2  points,  and  a  5 
=  1  point. 

4.  Add  the  total  of  the  two  scores  for  one  total  score  and  compare  with  the  following 
scale. 


0-65  points  indicates  a  decoding  perspective. 

66-1 10  points  indicates  a  skills  perspective. 

1 1 1-140  points  indicates  a  whole  language  perspective. 


APPENDIX  L 
DISTRICT  SCREENING  INSTRUMENT  FOR  HIRING 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


What  teachers  should  know  and  do 

Sentence  stem 

Have  an  understanding  of  how  students 
develop  and  learn 

Students  learn  best  when  they  . . . 

How  to  manage  and  monitor  student 
learning 

Teachers  can  best  manage  and  monitor 
student  learning  by  .  .  . 

How  to  orchestrate  learning  in  group 
settings 

The  best  way  for  teachers  to  orchestrate 
learning  for  students  in  group  settings  is  to 

Know  how  to  place  a  premium  on  student 
engagement 

Teachers  effectively  engage  students  when 
they  . .  . 

How  to  regularly  assess  student  progress  to 
enhance  student  learning 

Strategies  to  authentically  assess  student 
learning  include  .  .  . 

How  to  systematically  think  about  their 
practice  and  learn  from  experience 

Reflective  practice  requires  .  . . 

Seek  advice  of  others  and  draw  on 
educational  research  and  scholarship  to 
improve  their  practice 

The  teacher  who  keeps  abreast  of  current 
research-based  practices  about  teaching  and 
learning  will . . . 

Contribute  to  school  effectiveness  by 
collaborating  with  parents  and  other 
professionals 

Examples  of  artifacts  that  can  be  used  to 
elicit  conversations  about  school 
effectiveness  include  . . . 

Scoring  guide  for  sentence  stems 

Level  Zero 

The  teacher  gave  no  detail  or  answer 

Level  One 

The  teacher  talks  about  one  detail  but  the 
talk  may  be  confused  or  even  wrong  and 
lacks  coherence. 

Level  Two 

The  teacher  talks  about  two  details  but  the 
details  may  be  sketchy  and/or 
nondefmitive. 

Level  Three 

The  teacher  talks  about  three  ideas  that 
show  creative  and  motivational  strategies. 
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Level  Four 

The  teacher  uses  precise  language  to 
describe  four  or  more  strategies  that  are 
indicative  of  cutting-edge  research. 

Level  Five 

The  teacher  uses  precise  language  to 
describe  four  or  more  strategies  that  are 
indicative  of  cutting-edge  research  and 
which  show  "out  of  the  box"  thinking. 

APPENDIX  M 
A  TOOL  FOR  INTENTIONAL  COACHING  DISCOURSE 


Coaching  intentions 

Language  tools 

>  Tapping  into  participants' 
knowledge,  values,  and 
beliefs 

>  What  information-gathering  instruments  can  I  use  to 
learn  more  about  my  coaching  partner's  knowledge, 
values,  and  beliefs  about  ? 

>  What  have  I  learned  about  my  partner's  knowledge, 
values,  and  beliefs  related  to  from 
using  these  instruments? 

>  How  are  my  partner's  knowledge,  values,  and  beliefs 
related  to  our  objectives  for  professional 
development? 

>  How  can  I  help  my  partner  make  specific 
connections  between  her  expressed  knowledge, 
values,  and  beliefs,  and  her  instructional  actions? 

>  Building  rapport 

>  Building  a  consensus 
about  "characteristics  of 
things"  related  to  teaching 
and  learning 

>  How  can  I  most  effectively  elicit  my  partner's 
perceptions  about  concepts  introduced  in  sessions 
for  professional  development?  Her  perceptions  about 
the  learning  environments?  Her  students?  Her 
instruction? 

>  What  are  my  partner's  initial  perceptions  about  these 
various  elements? 

>  What  are  mv  partner's  developing  perceptions  in  all 
of  these  areas? 

>  What  are  my  own  initial  and  developing 
perceptions?  How  can  I  articulate  my  perceptions 
clearly  and  specifically  to  my  partner? 

>  How  are  my  perceptions  different  from  my 
partner's? 

>  How  can  my  partner  and  I  support  our  developing 
characterizations  with  observable  evidence? 

>  How  are  our  perceptions  of  characteristics  of  things 
changing?  How  can  we  express  these  changes 
clearly  and  specifically  to  each  other? 

>  What  can  my  partner  and  I  learn  about  these  changes 
related  to  our  objectives  for  professional 
development? 
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>  Embedding  names  for  new 
concepts  and  terminology 
related  to  professional 
development 

>  What  are  key  concepts  and  professional  terms  my 
coaching  partner  and  I  can  embed  into  the  discourse? 

>  How  can  I  embed  key  concepts  and  professional 
terms  into  instructional  contexts  that  will  promote 
maximum  knowledge  building? 

>  How  can  1  be  sure  my  coaching  partner  and  I  share 
meanings  for  the  concepts  and  professional  terms  we 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  revoice  each 
other's  contributions  to  use  more  professional 
terminology  in  our  discourse? 

> 

>  Sharing  "ways  to  do 
things"  related  to  teaching 
and  learning 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  1  elicit  discourse 
from  each  other  pertaining  to  ways  to  do  things, 
which  addresses  our  primary  concerns  about 
classroom  experiences? 

>  Specifically,  how  can  I  follow  up  my  coaching 
partner's  use  of  attribution  discourse  by  eliciting 
mean-ends  discourse  to  support  her  in  addressing  the 
characteristics  she  describes? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  use 
observational  evidence,  prior  knowledge/experience, 
and  relevant  research  to  support  our  joint 
recommendations  for  classroom  instruction? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partners  and  I  make 
connections  between  our  recommendations  and  key 
concepts  that  are  introduced  in  our  professional 
development  sessions? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  more  effectively 
provide  contextual  information  about  the  classroom 
to  enrich  our  focused  observational  data? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  support  each 
other  in  providing  action  statements,  in  which  our 
consensus  about  ways  to  do  things  is  synthesized 

UllU  a  CUIlCIClC  pidu  Oi  aCUOU; 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  reach  a 
consensus  about  how  to  assess  our  action 
statements? 

>  Reasoning  aimed  toward 
the  development  of  an 
improvable  knowledge 
artifact 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  support  each 
other  in  using  discourse  to  theorize  about  our  actions 
or  intended  actions? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  use 
observational  evidence,  prior 
knowledge/experiences,  and  research  to  assist  us  in 
our  theorizing? 
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>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  support  each 
other  in  making  inquiries  about  research  that  may 
confirm  or  disconfirm  our  reasons  for  instruction? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  elicit  more 
extended  dialogue  (such  as  counter-assertions, 
reformulations,  and  elaborations)  related  to  our 
reasons  for  doing  things? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  help  each  other 
to  provide  informed  reasons  for  the 
recommendations  we  make  through  the  use  of 
means-end  discourse? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  honor  each 
other's  reasoning  when  it  is  different  from  our  own*^ 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  support  each 
other  in  reaching  a  "confronting"  level  of  reflection? 

>  Reflective  thinking  about 
instructional  actions- 
student  outcomes 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  select  the  most 
productive  topics  to  discuss  cause-effect 
relationships? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  decide  how  to 
collect  observable  evidence  to  support  our  assertions 
about  instructional  actions  and  their  effects  on 

3LUUCIU  UULLUlUCa  . 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  use  cause-effect 
discourse  to  move  each  other  toward  "restructuring" 
levels  of  reflective  thinking? 

>  Teachers  (or  observed 
partners)  contributing 
more  initiating  moves 
during  teacher-coach 
interactions 

^   Coachine  nartners 
contributing  higher- 
quality  initiating  moves 
during  interactions 

>  How  can  I  elicit  more  questions  from  the  observed 
coaching  partner? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  support  each 
other  in  contributing  initiating  moves  that  involve 
prediction?  Explanations?  Making  connections? 

^    How  ran  mv  rofirhitiD  njirtnpr  pynlipitlv  jiHHrp<:c  onr 

expectations  for  sharing  the  role  of  initiator,  and 
making  higher  cognitive  demands  through  out 
initiating  moves? 

>  Teachers  (or  observed 
partners)  contributing 
more  response  moves 
other  than 

acknowledgements  and 
confirmations 

>  How  can  I  help  my  coaching  partner  expand  her 
responses  that  are  very  brief  acknowledgements  or 
confirmations? 

>  How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  use 
observational  evidence,  prior  knowledge/experience, 
and  relevant  research  to  contribute  more  elaborated 
responses? 
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Coaching  partners 
contributing  higher- 
quality  responding  and 
follow-up  moves 


Specifically,  how  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I 
contribute  more  responding  moves  involving 
explanations,  examples,  amplifications,  counters, 
and  reformulations? 

How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  contribute  more 
counter-assertions  and  reformulations  that  move  the 
discourse  in  the  direction  of  exploratory,  rather  than 
disputational,  talk? 

How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  embed  more 
physical  demonstrations  into  our  responding 
conversational  moves  to  make  the  discourse  more 
concrete  and  usefial? 

How  can  my  coaching  partner  and  I  explicitly 
address  our  expectations  for  sharing  the  role  of 
responder,  and  making  high-quality  responding 
moves  within  our  coaching  discourse?  
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